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CHAPTER I. 


THE “DEN OF THIEVES.” 


HE summer storm had struck 

the city at sunset with a burst 

of fury. Now it was nine 

o’clock in the evening, and 
the wind demons howled and the rain 
descended in sheets, while signs and 
awnings shrieked their protests at such 
rough treatment. The arc lights at the 
corners swung back and forth danger- 
ously, as though about to be snapped 
clear of their wires and hurled into 
oblivion by the storm king. 

A gorgeous limousine crept around a 
slippery corner in the downtown dis- 
trict, darted down the street to about 
the middle of the block, and there 
slowed down abruptly and swung in 
toward the curb. No lights were burn- 
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ing inside the big car, and the curtains 
had been lowered at all the windows. 

The limousine merely slowed down; 
it did not stop entirely. The door 
nearest the walk was suddenly, though 
cautiously opened, and a man slipped 
out, slammed the door shut behind him, 
sprang across the rushing water in 
the gutter, and darted beneath a drip- 
ping awning. Like a balloon suddenly 
relieved of a great weight, the big car 
shot on down the street, whirled 
around another slippery corner, and dis- 
appeared. 

lor a moment the man who had left 
the car stopped beneath the awning and 
glanced rapidly up and down the street 
to make sure that he had not been ob- 
served. As far as he could see in either 
direction, the street was free from pe- 
destrians and vehicles, except for a man 








who crossed it two blocks away beneath 
a light, his head bent against the force 
of the storm. 

Turning up the collar of his coat, the 
man beneath the awning pulled his soft 
hat down lower over his eyes, hunched 
his shoulders, and walked rapidly along 
the face of the building, keeping close 
to the darkened shop windows. 

He came to a little, inconspicuous 
door between two large business estab- 
lishments, opened it, and stepped into a 
short hall from which ran a narrow 
staircase. Once more he looked back to 
make sure that he was not being ob- 
served, and then he went slowly and si- 
lently up the narrow stairs and came to 
a little room on the second floor. 

He passed through this little room and 
came to another flight of stairs, and so 
went up to the third floor of the building. 
There he found another little room, and 
he walked across it swiftly in the dark, 
like a man well acquainted with his sur- 
roundings, and found a door on the 
other side without the slightest trouble, 
though he could see nothing. 

When he opened this door he passed 
into a hall that was well lighted. It was 
broad, but not very long, and was fin- 
ished like the corridor of a modern office 
building. Halfway down the hall, he 
came to a massive door that had neither 
knob nor keyhole showing on the hall 
side. Stopping before it, he put up his 
fist and knocked in a peculiar manner. 

Almost at once the door was opened 
for a couple of inches, and a man peered 
out. There came from the other side of 
the door a grunt that was probably 
meant to express a welcome, the door 
was opened wider, and the man in the 
hall hurried inside. 

Down on the wet street two men ap- 
proached the little door from opposite 
directions. One entered a few feet ahead 
of the other. Remaining a short dis- 
tance apart, they hurried up the stairs, 
through the little rooms, and came to 
the well-lighted hall. There they 
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glanced at each other, grunted mutual 
recognition, and hastened to the door 
through which the first man had dis- 
appeared. They knocked, and were ad- 
mitted at once. 

Within the next fifteen minutes, two 
more men entered the little door down 
on the street and hurried up the two 
flights of stairs to enter the hall on the 
third floor and give the peculiar knock. 
They were granted admittance without 
hesitation on the part of the man who 
guarded the door. 

Any knowing person who could have 
looked inside the room into which the 
five men had disappeared from the hall 
would have been properly astonished. 
Six of the leading capitalists and finan- 
ciers of the city were sitting around a 
long mahogany table in the center of 
the room. They were called the “Big 
Six” by newspaper reporters, and the 
room in which they sat was the private 
office of Conner Bradford, one of their 
number, and was known to the news- 
paper men and to rival financiers as the 
“den of thieves.”” The room opened into 
another office of the suite, in the regu- 
lar manner. Few persons knew of the 
secret rear entrance the five men had 
used. 

At the head of the long table sat Con- 
ner Bradford, engineer in chief of many 
of the big raids on the local market. Be- 
side him was Cyrus G. Grantburg, his 
able lieutenant. To Bradford’s left was 
James Zamlen, reputed to be unscrupu- 
lous in business and merciless in his 
dealings with other persons. There was 
Wilson Camleigh, known as the man 
with ten millions of dollars and no 
friends; Francis Malberton, who stole 
with one hand and endowed hospitals 
with the other; and William Granner, 
whose methods more than once had 
brought him within the shadow of prison 
walls. 

“Well?” Wilson Camleigh snapped, 
his little eyes twinkling as he looked 
along the table at Bradford. ‘What are 
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we here for? Something good in the 
wind? I hope so; I could use a few 
extra thousands this month.” 

“Gentlemen,” Conner Bradford said, 
his manner that of a president of a cpr- 
poration at a board of directors’ meeting, 
“T have asked you to come here to-night 
at this hour, in the old secret manner 
we have used whenever we wished to 
meet and consult about some business 
deal and did not want our financial foes 
to know that we were holding a con- 
ference. But I have not called you to- 
gether to arrange a pool or anything of 
the sort.” 

“T can’t see what else could bring us 
together like this!” Camleigh grunted. 

“] have called you, gentlemen, that we 
may consider the criminal who is known 
as The Thunderbolt.” 

They sat up straight in their chairs 
suddenly and looked at Conner Brad- 
ford as though they believed that he had 
gone insane and now was raving. 

“Does he want to come in with us?” 
asked Malberton, chuckling. “Or, is he 
stealing some of our business?” 

“Is he going to form a crooks’ cor- 
poration of some sort, and does he want 
us to peddle his stock for him?” Gran- 
ner asked. “T’ll take a block of it my- 
self. He must be turning in a fine divi- 
dend to himself every now and then. 
He nicked you for a few of the family 
jewels, didn’t he, Bradford ?” 

“And he got Cy Grantburg for a nice 
fat roll of currency,” James Zamlen put 
in. “He took about all the coin in your 
private safe, didn’t he, Grantburg ?” 

“Think it’s funny, do you?” Cyrus 
Grantburg asked angrily, “It’s a joke, 
is it? Aside from the loss of the money, 
you wouldn’t think it was so blamed 
funny if you saw The Thunderbolt be- 
fore you, saw his eyes glittering through 
the slits in that confounded hood he 
wears over his head, and heard his voice. 
It’s enough to make your flesh creep: 
that voice of his! I know!” Cyrus 
Grantburg shivered at the memory of it, 





“What have we to do with The Thun- 
derbolt, Bradford?” James Zamlen 
asked. ‘‘What is the idea? Want us to 
frame up some scheme to get your coin 
back, Grantburg? And your jewels, 
Bradiord? We might peddle some 
worthless mining stock to this crook, but 
[ am under the impression that nobody 
can find him.” 

Connor Bradford suddenly thumped 
the table as though calling a business 
meeting to order, and all of the others 
obeyed the signal. They knew, deep 
down in their hearts, that Bradford 
would not call them there in the stcret 
way unless there was some excellent 
reason for it. 

“Gentlemen, it is no jest,” Bradford 
said. “I was the first victim of The 
Thunderbolt, you will remember, and 
Mr. Grantburg was the second. And 
we have every reason to believe that one 
of you gentlemen will be the third.” 

“What’s that?” Zamlen gasped. 

“T thought that statement would in- 
terest you slightly,” Bradford said, not 
without some malice in his voice. “I 
will go further, and say that we have 
reason to believe that every man at pres- 
ent in this room will be victimized by 
The Thunderbolt before that scoundrel 
is through with his nefarious work!” 

“What utter rot!” exclaimed Francis 
Malberton, deliberately lighting a cigar. 

“Perhaps you'll not call it utter rot 
when I have finished explaining the 
thing.” 

“I beg your pardon! 
ceed!” Malberton said. 

“It is the conviction of Mr. Grantburg 
and myself that The Thunderbolt will 
strike each of us, hit at the ‘Big Six,’ and 
at nobody else in the city.” 

“What's the meaning of all this?” 
James Zamlen asked. “What’s behind 


Kindly pro- 


it? 

“Yes; let’s get down to business!” 
cried William Granner. “Why should 
this spectacular crook who calls himself 
‘The Thunderbolt’ pick on us? Just be- 
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cause we happen to be the six richest 
men in town?” 

Conner Bradford cleared his throat 
and bent forward in his chair. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “it is believed 
that The Thunderbolt is none other than 
young John Flatchley!” 

There was a moment of deep silence 
after that announcement, and then a 
roar of laughter, somewhat derisive, 
from the four men who had not met 
with The Thunderbolt. 

“John Flatchley?’ William Granner 
cried. “Have you turned insane, Brad- 
ford? Who has made you believe that 
sort of stuff? John Flatchley is so saint- 
like when it comes to business affairs 
that he shivers to take more than five 
per cent on an investment. I’ve a pic- 
ture of him turning holdup man!” 

“Bradford, give us some explana- 
tion!” Zamlen commanded. 

“Yes,” added Francis Malberton. 
“Tell us why young John Filatchley, 
petted scion of society and all that, 
should take a mask and a gun and go 
after our bank rolls. I was under the 
impression that he had a little money 
of his own.” 

“Oh, he probably has enough to main- 
tain his position,” Conner Bradford ad- 


mitted. “But that has nothing to do 
with it. He is not doing this for profit, 
you see. Kindly give me your close 
attention, and I'll do my best to ex- 
plain.” 

“Most sensible thing you've said 


yet!” Camleigh grunted. 

“If you'll remember, some time ago 
We went into a certain little deal that 
had to do with an oil stock.” 

“Some little deal!” James Zamlen said, 
smiling broadly. ‘“I’d like to get into 
another like it.” 

“And John Flatchley’s uncle was in it 
with us,” Conner Bradford continued. 
“We completed the deal and split the 
profits, which were handsome. There 
was quite a howl, I believe, but the deal 
was legal, of course.” 
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“Oh, perfectly legal!” agreed Came 
leigh. ; 

“No laws broken, though many bent !” 
said Zamlen, with a chuckle. 

“Soon afterward, John Flatchley’s 
uncle died, and he left everything he had 
to John. John was in the service then, 
flying an airplane or something like that. 
When he returned, he was surprised to 
find his uncle’s estate so large. He made 
an investigation and found out about our 
deal.” 

“T remember now,” said Granner. 

“He investigated quite a lot, and then 
told us that we were thieves who robbed 
widows and orphans, or something like 
that. He told us that the deal might be 
all right legally, but that it wasn’t mor- 
ally, that it was a barefaced swindle. 
He felt that the name of Flatchley was 
involved, and turned back the money 
his uncle had left him. And then he 
came to us and wanted us to return the 
remainder.” 

“And it would take a crakajack cam- 
era man to get a motion picture of us 
doing anything like that!’ James Zam- 
len said, chuckling again. 

“Flatchley, if you remember, vowed 
that we had not heard the last of the 
affair, that sooner or later we would 
reimburse the people he called our vic- 
tims. He hasn’t started anything 
through the courts, and it has been sev- 
eral months. And now we have reason 
to believe that John Flatchley is The 
Thunderbolt, and that he intends rob- 
bing the six of us until he collects 
enough to repay those he calls our 
dupes.” 

“Rot!” Malberton exclaimed. “Take 
a chance of going to prison for a long 
term to do a thing like that?” 

“Kindly remember,” said Bradford, 
“that John Flatchley is not the usual 
young man. He is no fool. He is ideal- 


istic enough to do such a thing, and he 
loves excitement and adventure. He 
has hunted big game, been a member 
of a north-pole expedition, and made a 











record for bravery in the war. He is 
just the sort of man who would play 
a game like that and glory in it.” 

“Well, if The Thunderbolt is Flatch- 
ley, what are we going to do about it?” 
Zamlen asked. 

“Stop him, confound it! Put an end 
to him! Throw him into prison where 
he belongs!” Cyrus Grantburg cried. 
“No matter what his social standing, no 
matter what his object, in the eyes of 
the law he is only a thief.” 

“If he is caught,” Granner sug- 
gested, “he probably will tell his story 
and try to make us out a bunch of 
crooks. We have had too much pub- 
licity as it is.” 

“] think we can attend to that,” Brad- 
ford said. “I know a judge or two, and 
he may find it difficult to get his story 
before the public. And he will be an 
accused man, you understand. It will 
look as though he is trying to cleanse 
himself by blackening others.” 

“Well, what are we going to do?” 
Zamlen asked again. ‘How are we go- 
ing to be sure. You can’t jump at a 
man with John Flatchley’s standing un- 
less you are sure what you are doing.” 

“Martin Radner, a police detective, is 
handling the case,” Conner Bradford 
said. “He will be here almost any min- 
ute, and will tell us what has been done. 
The Thunderbolt got the better of him 
a couple of times, and he is keen on the 
crook’s trail. The chief of police tells 
me that Radner is his best man, never 
leaves a trail until he has landed a 
crook.” 

“It seems to be nonsense, but there 
may be something in it,” James Zamlen 
admitted. “If John Flatchley is The 
Thunderbolt and is after us, we want 
him stopped, of course. Bradford, you 
and Grantburg have met him, have been 
his victims. Couldn’t you tell?” 

“That confounded hood he wears cov- 
ers his head clear down to his breast,” 
sradford said. ‘The eyes show through 
two tiny slits and you can’t even see the 
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color of them. He is about Flatchley’s 
size, but so are thousands of young men 
in the city.” 

“How about the voice?” asked Mal- 
berton. 

“He speaks in a low, tense tone that 
evidently is assumed for the purposes of 
disguise,” Grantburg offered. 7 
couldn’t swear that The Thunderbolt is 
John Flatchley. He's got to be caught 
in such a way that there can be no ques- 
tion; ‘caught with the goods,’ as the po- 
lice have it.” 

A buzzer sounded, and Conner Brad- 
ford hurried into the outer office. He 
returned immediately with another man, 
and introduced Detective Martin Rad- 
ner. 

Radner sat down, lighted a cigar 
Bradford gave him, and glanced at the 
assembled financiers. 

“I suppose you know all about. it,” 
he said. ‘I have nothing new to tell 
you. If The Thunderbolt is young 
Flatchley, we have yet to prove it, and 
you gentlemen can appreciate the fact 
that we dare not make a move until we 
are sure. You can’t arrest a man like 
Flatchley on suspicion.” 

“We appreciate that,’ Bradford said. 

“So we have done the next best thing. 
Gentlemen, if Flatchley is The Thun- 
derbolt, he will be nabbed if he makes 
another move. I have arranged to have 
Flatchley watched every minute, day and 
He is to be shadowed by our 
best men. His apartment house is to be 
watched all the time. We have placed 
a reliable operative in his club to watch 
him there. He will be trailed by good 
men wherever he goes. If he makes a 
move, we'll have him. And, if The 
Thunderbolt is not John Flatchley, we'll 
know it when he turns his next trick. 
Do you understand ?” 

“Yes! Good enough!” Bradford ex- 
claimed. 

“Meanwhile, you gentlemen take all 
the precautions you can,” Detective 
Martin Radner continued. “Be on 


night. 
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guard at your residences and your places 
of business. If any of you hears from 
The Thunderbolt, please inform me of 
it at once. He let it be known, you may 
remember, that he was going to strike 
at Mr. Grantburg, and he may feel in- 
clined to advertise his contemplated ex- 
ploit again. That is all that I have to 
tell you to-night, gentlemen. If John 
Flatchley is The Thunderbolt, we’ll get 
him with the goods when he turns his 
next trick!” 


CHAPTER II. 
THE THUNDERBOLT STRIKES. 


ONNER BRADFORD | tendered 
Detective Radner more excellent 
cigars, and then ushered him through 
the suite of offices and to the corridor 
door, where he let him out. 

Returning to his private office, Brad- 
ford unlocked the secret door, and one 
by one the five prominent financiers 
slipped into the hall and departed from 
the building in the way they had arrived, 
to reach the wet street and go their sev- 
eral ways. 

When all of them had gone, Conner 
Bradford made sure that the secret door 
was fastened securely, and then closed 
his desk and prepared to leave for his 
home. He put on his raincoat, hat and 
gloves, reached for his umbrella, and 
turned toward the wall to snap out the 
lights in the private office. 

A gasp of astonishment and fear came 
from his lips, and he dropped the um- 
brella to the floor as though it had been 
@ red-hot iron rod. Standing before him 
in the doorway to the outer office, his 
arms folded across his breast, was The 
Thunderbolt ! 

“Quite an interesting conversation | 
overheard!” The Thunderbolt said. His 
voice was low, tense, seemed charged 
with menace, and Conner Bradford, who 
had had one experience with The Thun- 
derbolt, shivered and began to be afraid. 

The Thunderbolt did not move. His 
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eyes glittered through the slits in his 
mask as he regarded Conner Bradford, 
and then he lifted his head slightly and 
glanced rapidly around the office. 
Reaching behind him, he closed the door 
and turned the key in the lock. 

“Sit down!” he commanded. 

Conner Bradford had a sudden burst 
of that sort of courage that comes to 
fear-stricken men at times. 

“You crook!” he snarled. “‘I’ll knock 
you down and then telephone for the 
police!” 

The Thunderbolt threw up his head 
and laughed. “In the first place,” he 
said, “I doubt whether you could knock 
me down if I stood patiently and tried 
to make no defense. And, in the second 
place, Mr. Bradford, you’d never live to 
reach the telephone. I may say at this 
juncture, too, that I do not care to have 
you raise your voice again as you did 
just now. Kindly remember that!” 

Conner Bradford, his momentary 
courage gone, shivered again. He tried 
to conquer his fear long enough to in- 
spect The Thunderbolt carefully in an 
effort to decide whether he was John 
Flatchley, but could not. The close-fit- 
ting hood with the device of a thunder- 
bolt painted upon it covered the head 
and neck well; The Thunderbolt’s hands 
were covered with fine rubber gloves, 
and nothing could be told from the voice. 
In size, he was like Flatchley, but so 
were thousands of other men. 

“What—what do you want?” Brad- 
ford gasped. 

“Sit down before your desk, and do 
not attempt to reach for the telephone or 
turn in any sort of alarm.” 

Now The Thunderbolt unfolded his 
arms, and Bradford saw that he held an 
automatic in one hand. The financier 


shivered again as the criminal stepped 
a bit closer. 

‘I was in the other room behind the 
filing cases,” The Thunderbolt said, “‘and 
heard the entire conversation, There are 
ways of getting information, you knew, 
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and I was aware of the fact that you 
were to hold a meeting to-night and 
discuss me. Detective Radner may be 
trying to watch me, but I am watching 
him also. Always watch your enemy, 
Mr. Bradford. But you know that rule, 
since you are a crooked financier !” 

*“Y ou—you- Bradford — stam- 
mered, but seemed unable to continue. 

“So you are going to catch me, are 
your” The Thunderbolt said. ‘I doubt 
it very much. And who is the poor 
devil you are trying to accuse of being 
he Thunderbolt? If he is attempting 
to steal my name and reputation, I'll 
have to pay him a visit.” 

*“{—I’d like to look under that hood 
you wear!” Bradford said. 

“No doubt, but 1 am reticent about 
letting the public look upon my face. 
It might be well known to rogues’ gal- 
lery experts, you see. It would em- 
barrass me if my identity became known, 
naturally. Your conversation with your 
associates was quite interesting, and De- 
tective Radner’s statements very amus- 
ing. You may tell this Detective Rad- 
ned for me that I was within twenty- 
five feet of him as he talked. He will 
appreciate that. Tell him, also, that I 
challenge him to catch me, and that my 
next victim is picked.” 

“Your next victim?” 
with a gasp. 

“James Zamlen.” 

“Zamlen ?” Bradford cried. 

“Yes. I shall attempt to get quite 
a lot from Mr. Zamlen. I understand 
that he is well supplied with the world’s 
goods, and I gathered from his words 
and manner here to-night that he does 
not think much of my abilities.” 

“You—you crook!” Bradford gasped 
again. “You can’t get away with it!” 

“You get away with a lot of crooked 


said Bradford, 


things, don’t you?’ The Thunderbolt 
asked. 
“They'll get you! You'll go to 


prison !”” 
“Oh, say not so!” The Thunderbolt 


interrupted. “The very thought of it 
distresses me!” 

“You'll not laugh when they get you.” 

“But I am not going to allow them to 
get me, Mr. Bradford. And now, sup- 
pose we drop these personalities and 
get right down to business,” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T have been put to some trouble to 
atiend this little secret meeting of yours, 
and I always expect to be paid for my 
trouble. Understand?” 

“What—what do you want?” 

“Much more than you can give me, 
Mr. Bradford. But, for your imperti- 
nence in calling your associates here to- 
night to discuss me and my affairs you 
should be made to pay. Open your 
safe.”’ 

Bradford glanced toward the private 
safe in one corner of the office and then 
back at The Thunderbolt. 

“Papers, nothing more,” he 
weakly. “Put there in case of fire.” 

“Open the safe!” The Thunderbolt 
commanded again, taking a step for- 
ward and bringing up the automatic so 
that it covered Bradford’s heart. 

The financier got slowly out of the 
chair and staggered to the safe. He 
knelt before it and worked feverishly 
at the combination, fumbling it and com- 
mencing again. 

‘““You—you robbed me once,” he said. 
“There are plenty of other rich men.” 

“T’'ll attend to them in time,” The 
Thunderbolt said. “Probably I’d not 
have bothered you again if you had not 
shown such an interest in me and my 
affairs. You must pay for that.” 

Bradford swung the door of the safe 
open and looked up. The Thunderbolt 
motioned for him to get back against 


said 


the wall, and ordered that he stand 
there with his hands held above his 
head. Conner Bradford did not hesi- 


tate to obey. 

Kneeling before the safe, but glancing 
at Bradford every instant, The Thun- 
derbolt tumbled upon the floor bundles 
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of documents. Bradford heard him 
chuckle as he came across a huge bun- 
dle of bonds that were easily negotiable. 
In the little strong box, The Thunder- 
bolt found a package of currency. 

“Tt isn’t much,” he said, standing 
again and putting the currency in his 
pocket, “but it will do. I'll wrap these 
bonds up in that old newspaper and 
carry them along. This is what it costs 
you, Mr. Bradford, to interest yourself 
in my affairs. You may consider your- 
self fortunate that I do not injure you 
more.” 

“You—you 
sputtered his rage. 

“Sit down again!” The Thunderbolt 
commanded. 

Bradford sat down before the desk 
once more, and The Thunderbolt, still 
menacing him with the automatic, stood 
beside him and chuckled. Then he 
reached beneath his coat and took out a 
coil of thin, tough rope. 

“What are you going to do?’ Brad- 
ford gasped. 

“Make my get-away, you ass!” replied 
The Thunderbolt. “Would I be a sensi- 
ble criminal if I backed out of the office 
and left you free to telephone and cut 
off my retreat?” 

He looped the rope around Bradford’s 
chest, fastened the first loop, and then 
returned the automatic to his holster 
beneath his left arm and worked quickly 
binding his man. When he had finished, 
Conner Bradford scarcely could move. 
His arms were lashed at his sides, and 
then to the sides of the chair. His 
ankles were bound to the bottom of the 
chair also. 

Then The Thunderbolt wheeled the 
chair to a radiator against the wall and 
fastened it there. 

“Can’t be having you topple over and 
kicking around, you understand,” he 
said. “Have to be careful, you know, 
with such a smart man as Detective Rad- 
ner on my trail.” 


Conner Bradford 





He took a handkerchief from his 
pocket and began arranging it. 

“You—you are going to gag me?” 
Bradford gasped. 

“Certainly.” 

“I—Il'll choke!” 

“Then your attorneys will have a 
pleasant time settling your estate,” The 
Thunderbolt said pleasantly. 

He accomplished the gagging with lit- 
tle trouble, and then stood back and 
looked at his victim. 

“] think that is satisfactory,” he said. 
“T wish you had to remain there until 
your clerks came in the morning, but 
I suppose the watchman will think some- 
thing is wrong and come in here before 
that. It’s a pity there are watchmen.” 

He chuckled again and went to the 
long mahogany table. Sitting down at 
one end of it, he made a neat package 
of the bonds, and even searched a waste- 
basket for a piece of string to tie up the 
bundle. He did not seem to be in a 
hurry, and evidently was not afraid of 
being interrupted. 

“] think that is everything,” he said, 
presently, standing before Conner Brad- 
ford again. “Don’t forget to give my 
regards to Detective Radner and tell 
him that James Zamlen is the man I 
strike next. And, unless you want an- 
other visit from me, don’t interest your- 
self in my affairs so much in future.” 

He stepped to the door, unlocked it, 


and held it open. Once more he 
chuckled, and then snapped out the 
lights. He closed the door and left 


Conner Bradford alone in the private 
office, helpless, knowing that if this af- 
fair got out he would be a laughing- 
stock for the general public again. 
sradford could not see into the other 
office, where the lights were still burn- 
ing, and did not know what The Thun- 
derbolt did. The Thunderbolt simply 
went through the office and entered a 
little room at the rear that was used 
as a storeroom for clerks’ and stenogra- 
phers’ supplies. This little room had a 












window that opened upon the court of 
the building. 

The Thunderbolt opened the window 
carefully and glanced into the court. 
No lights were showing. The court was 
in darkness, and the rain was dashing 
into it in torrents. The Thunderbolt 
picked up a raincoat that he had left 
in the little room, and put it on, and 
tucked the package of bonds into one 
of the pockets. Then he went to the 
window again, reached out, and grasped 
a rope that was dangling near. 

Swinging out of the window on the 
rope, he started to climb hand over 
hand, an athletic feat not every man 
could have accomplished. The rain 
dashed against him, and a swirl of wind 
coming down into the court from the 
roof hurled him against the wall now 
and then. 

inally he came to the cornice and 
made his way over it. On the roof, he 
went quickly toward the adjoining build- 
ing like a man sure of his footing. He 
came to the building and dropped half 
a story to the roof there. 

Now he removed his hood and gloves, 
and stowed them away in his pockets. 
He put on a cap, walked to the top of 
a fire escape, and went down it rapidly 
in the darkness, careful as he passed 
each floor to be sure that he was not 
observed. At the bottom he listened a 
moment, then dropped to the alley. 

He thrust his hands into the pockets 
of the raincoat, bent his head against 
the blast of the storm, and hurried 
through the alley to the nearest street. 
On a certain corner he stood in the 
shelter of a doorway for a time, wait- 
ing for a surface car. When it came, 
he boarded it, journeyed some twenty 
blocks, and left the car to hurry along 
another wet street. 

Now he came to a quiet, second-rate 
hotel, and turned in. The night clerk 
addressed him as Mr. Means, and 
handed him a key. The Thunderbolt 
walked up the stairs to a room on the 
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second floor, let himself in, turned on 
the lights, and sighed thankfully. 

Mr. Means had taken the room that 
morning, paying in advance for one 
day. He had no baggage save a battered 
suit case. Now he took this suit case 
from a corner, put it upon the bed, and 
unlocked and opened it. 

Working swiftly, The Thunderbolt 
stripped to his underwear. He took 
clothing from the suit case and put it 
on: correct evening dress. Into the suit 
case he put the old suit he had been 
wearing, the shirt and even the wet 
shoes. He locked the suit case again. 

Now he drew on the raincoat once 
more, and picked up a folding umbrella 
that had been in the suit case. The 
Thunderbolt seemed to have thought of 
everything in advance. The package of 
bonds was still in the raincoat pocket, 
the currency he had taken from Brad- 
ford in another pocket, as was the hood 
he had worn. The automatic and an 
electric torch were slipped into pockets 
especially made to fit, and the raincoat 
buttoned from top to bottom. 

Now The Thunderbolt picked up the 
suit case, went to the closet, and put 
the case upon the highest shelf, shov- 
ing it far back. He knew it would be 
found there soon, but he did not worry 
about that. The old clothing, he knew, 
could not be traced, and there was no 
mark on the shirt, and the shoes had 
been purchased some years before in a 
city several thousands of miles away. 

Now he snapped out the lights and 
went to the door. He listened for a 
time, then opened the door and looked 
up and down the hall. The next instant 
he stepped out boldly, closed the door, 
and walked toward the rear of the build- 
ing. 

There he went down a back stairway 
that opened upon a side street. He put 
up his umbrella, braced it against the 
storm, and hurried to the nearest avenue, 
where there was a taxicab stand. A 
moment later the taxicab was lurching 
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over the slippery streets carrying The 
Thunderbolt to the destination he had 
designated. 

That destination was the city’s most 
exclusive club. The Thunderbolt left 
the taxi, paid the chauffeur, and skipped 
up the steps to the front door, which 
the watching door man _ opened 
prompily. 

“Bad night, sir,” the door man said. 

“Rotten, thanks!" 

Coat and hat in the check room—save 
that the bundle of bonds was in his hand 
now—The Thunderbolt walked across 
the big lounging room, nodding to a man 
here and there, and stopped for a mo- 
ment at the door of the card room. 

“How about a little bridge?” one of 
the men there called to him. “We've 
been waiting for a live one. It’s early 
yet.” 

“T’'ll play for an hour, then I’m going 
to my rooms and get some sleep,” The 
Thunderbolt replied. 

“Fair enough! Come ahead, Flatch- 
ley!” 

And John Flatchley, alias The Thun- 
derbolt, tossed the bundle of bonds into 
a chair as though they had been so 
much waste paper, and sat down at the 
card table. - 


CHAPTER III. 
MR. SAGGS IS WORRIED 





N all his lift, Saggs never had been 
accused of being a male beauty, or 
anything at all like that. Generally, 
when men had spoken regarding Mr. 
Saggs, they had referred to him as “an 
ugly mug.” That did not injure the 
feelings of Saggs at all; he knew that 
he was ugly, and he did not care. Saggs 
did not aspire to be a movie hero or a 
ladies’ man. 

On this night, his natural ugliness 
was intensified by an expression of min- 
gled anger and worry that made his 
countenance a thing terrible to behold. 
He paced back and forth across the 
living room of John Flatchley’s suite, 
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now and then glancing at the clock, and 
once in a while standing to one side of 
a window and looking down at the wet 
street. 


Saggs, from boyhood, had been a 
derelict, and now he found himself 
moored for the first time in a safe har- 
bor, so to speak. He had been kicked 
about the world until he had believed 
himself to be the footstool of angry 
men. He had obtained numerous jobs, 
but never had held one of them long. 

Then he had turned thief, a poor sort 
of thief always uncertain as to methods 
and rewards. He was not a natural 
thief; he stole to get food. No man 
gave him a chance to show whether he 
had good qualities, and Saggs became a 
victim of despair. 

Then there came a night when he 
entered a palatial residence for the pur- 
pose of robbery, and there he met The 
Thunderbolt engaged in his first ad- 
venture. It was the residence of Con- 
ner Bradford. ; 

During a raid by the police, caused 
by the carelessness of Saggs, The Thun- 
derbolt had saved Saggs from arrest 
and incarceration. Not only had he 
done that, but also he had taken Saggs 
home aid given him a decent job. Saggs 
was a valet to the world in general, but 
at times he was The Thunderbolt’s as- 
sistant and comrade in arms. 

In return for decent treatment and a 
home, Saggs gave the best service he 
could and used his wits to further his 
employer’s plans; and he gave also an 
abiding loyalty that was worth more 
than gold. He worshiped his master 
both as John Flatchley and as The Thun- 
derbolt ; he was ready to fight for him 
at the faintest intimation that such a 
course was necessary. 

On this evening, he awaited John 
Flatchley’s return with impatience. 
Saggs had spent a few hours out that 
evening, and he had learned some im- 
portant things that made him fear for 
John Flatchley’s safety. He knew well 




















the risks that Flatchley ran. He knew 
that Flatchley was doing as he was be- 
cause he believed it necessary. Since 
a Flatchley had been concerned in a 
swindle, a Flatchley should see that 
things were righted. 

Detection meant that John Flatchley 
would lose his social position, possibly 
serve a long term in prison, and have 
his entire life wrecked. Saggs knew, 
too, that Flatchley was betrothed to 
Agnes Larimer, a young woman of his 
own set whom he loved deeply, and 
arrest would put an end to that. What 
Saggs did not know was that Agnes 
Larimer knew John Flatchley was The 
Thunderbolt, and approved of his 
course. Only Flatchley would not listen 
to a public announcement of the en- 
gagement then; in case of capture he did 
not want the name of Agnes Larimer 
pulled into the mire with his own. 

It was almost half past eleven o’clock 
when Saggs heard Flatchley’s step. The 
buzzer sounded, and Saggs hurried into 
the little hall and opened the door. He 
took Flatchley’s hat, coat, and stick, re- 
marked only that it was a nasty night, 
and then followed his master into the 
living room. 

Saggs knew how to play the game 
according to the rules Flatchley had laid 
down, and just now he was a model 
valet. He got slippers and dressing 
gown, and made Flatchley comfortable. 
And then he hovered around, waiting. 

John Flatchley observed Saggs’ con- 
duct with interest, and a smile lurked at 
the corners of his mouth. He knew 
that Saggs was almost bursting with in- 
formation, and since Flatchley knew 
what that information was about, he de- 
cided to worry Saggs a bit by pretend- 
ing that he did not wish to hear it. 

“You went out this evening, Saggs? 
he asked. 

“Yes, sir. 

“You didn’t have a very good evening 
for it.” 
“No, sir.” 
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“Saggs, put my raincoat away in a 


safe place. There are some things in it 
that I do not wish the world to see.” 

“T understand, sir.” 

“There is a package in one of the 
pockets. You may bring that to me.” 

“Yes, sir.” Saggs removed the pack- 
age and then carried the raincoat to the 
tiny kitchenette and hid it in a place 
where it always was hidden when it was 
in the suite. Saggs understood; the 
raincoat held The Thunderbolt’s hood 
and gloves, an automatic and other 
things of an incriminating nature. A 
duplicate of that raincoat was placed 
on the rack, in case of emergency. 

Then Saggs hurried back and handed 
Flatchley the package. 

“A few trifles of value I picked up 
this evening,” Flatchley observed, as 
though to nobody in particular. “I shall 
hide them somewhere later.” 

“Sir——” Saggs began, but thought 
better of it as Flatchley glanced at him 
quickly. 

“You were about to say?” 

‘“N-nothing, sir.” 

“Very good,” said John Flatchley. 

He lighted a fresh cigarette and 
looked up at the disconcerted Saggs. 
He cleared his throat and spoke. 

“Saggs, kindly watch me closely. Do 
you see any change taking place in me? 
You do not? Nevertheless, Saggs, I am 
changing rapidly. Ah, I have changed 
entirely! I am no longer John Filatch- 
ley; now I am The Thunderbolt.” 

“Gosh, boss, I thought you never was 
goin’ to do that changin’ stunt!” 

“T notice it never takes you long to 
change from correct English to mur- 
derous language.” 

“Gosh, boss, when I can be my regu- 
lar self I’ve got to talk this way to get 
over what I mean. Get me?” 

“Rather. It seems to me that you are 
worried about something.” 

“I’m worried sick! J’ve been wishin’ 
these three hours or more that you was 


safe at home.” 
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“Your solicitude concerning my wel 
fare pleases me.” 

“Aw, talk in little words, boss!’ 

“Very well. What seems to be the 
trouble ?” 

“Boss,” said Saggs, in a low and tense 
tone, “they’re on to us!” 

“Um! What do you mean by that?” 

“The cops! The bulls! We've got 
to watch our step. I got wise to a few 
things.” 

“So did I, Saggs. I listened to an in- 
teresting conversation this evening be- 
tween half a dozen of our moneyed 
men and a certain Detective Radner, and 
afterward took a few bonds from a Mr. 
Bradford, just to punish him for both- 
ering about my affairs.” 

“You—you listened, you say?” 

“T was within a few feet of them. 
And I left Bradford bound and gagged 
in his office.” 

“Boss, you've got nerve, I'll tell the 
world, but that’s dangerous! If they 
get you r 

The Thunderbolt raised a hand for 
silence. “And I observed that a police 
officer in plain clothes followed me home 
from the club,” he continued. “And 
there is a police spy in the club.” 

“They’re all around the place!” Saggs 
said. “There’s a man watchjn’ across 
the street. There’s even a man in the 
alley.” 

“And we always use the alley when 
we—er—go on an adventure, don’t we?” 

“Sure! And we'll have to cut it out 
now, boss. They're suspicious and 
they’re watchin’.” 

“It really is a nuisance.” 

“But now that we know it, boss, there 
ain’t any danger.” 

“How do you make that out, Saggs ?” 

“Tt’s a cinch, boss! Just lay low and 
don’t try to turn any tricks, and then 
what good will their watchin’ do?” 

“But I cannot allow a few police offi- 
cers to interfere with my plans, Saggs. 
That is unthinkable.” 

“But, bess——” 





“We'll simply have to outwit them, 
that is all. My plans are perfected, you 
know.” 

*Boss——” 

“And I expect to be busy to-morrow 
evening.” 

“Boss, you're goin’ after another of 
them °”’ 

“To-morrow evening, Saggs.” 

“But the cops that are watchin’ ?”’ 

“We must outwit them.” 

“[’m with you, boss, to the last ditch, 
But don’t you think that we'd better go 
slow ?” 

“Are you afraid, Saggs?’” Flatchley 
asked suddenly. 


Saggs grew red. “Aw, boss ’ he 





began. 

‘Very well, then! Now listen to me. 
Haven't I an engagement for to-mor- 
row evening?” 

“Yes, boss. Some stunt at Judge 
Rane’s house.”’ 

“Precisely.” 

“Is—is he the one?” 

“No, Judge Rane is not on the list. 
He is not to be the victim. Saggs, do 
you know much about the famous jew- 
els some of our society leaders wear ?” 

“Well, I ain’t been keepin’ up to the 
minute on ’em,” Saggs said, grinning 
“T’ve cut society out lately. There ain’t 
punch enough in it.” 

“T see. Well, Saggs, did you ever 
hear of the Flaming Star?” 

“T guess not.” 

“The Flaming Star, I may say, is a 
star of rubies and is worth a lot of 
money. The thing is famous. It be- 
longs to Mrs. James Zamlen, and James 
Zamlen is on my list.” 

“Then you're goin’ after that thing ?”’ 


“Iexactly, Saggs. By so doing, I'll 


strike Zamlen twice, in the pocketbook 

and in his pride. He and his wife have 

bragged about that star of rubies for 

years. I dislike to take a woman’s jew- 

els, but they were purchased with stolen 

money, and Zamlen can buy her more. 
“To-morrow night?” 

















“Yes. Mrs. Zamlen will be at the 
affair at Judge Rane’s residence. It will 
be some affair, Saggs, for the judge en- 
vertains only about once a year and 
makes that entertainment highly ‘un- 
usual. Mrs. James Zamlen would never 
think of going there to-morrow night 
without wearing the Flaming Star.” 

“And you're goin’ to try to get it °” 

“wes, 

“With all them cops watchin’ every 
move you make?” Saggs asked breath- 
lessly. 

“Yes.” 

“Boss, I E 

“Afraid, Saggs?” 

“No, sir! I guess you know what 
you're doing, boss. But them cops P 

“We must outwit them, I said. I'll 
give you your instructions to-morrow, 








Saggs. And now don’t worry any more 
about it. Don’t let a few cops ruin your 
sleep. You need all the beauty sleep 


you can get. We've got to hit James 
Zamlen, and the Flaming Star will sell 
for a lot of coin. After Zamlen there 
will be three more men to hit before I’m 
done, and so I can’t think of letting the 
police get the better of me.” 

“You want to watch out for that Rad- 
ner man, boss. He ain’t like the rest 
of ’em. He’s got brains.” 

“So I have been given to understand. 
We shall not underestimate the gentle- 
man, Saggs. But we have brains of our 
own.” 

“T’ll say we have!” 

“Too bad those detectives have to 
‘and around in the rain, Saggs. If it 
wasn’t so late, I’d be tempted to invite 
them in for a cup of coffee.” 

“Boss!” 

“Do not be alarmed, Saggs; I am not 
going to do it. And now kindly watch 
me closely, Saggs. Do you observe any 
me’ No? 


change taking place in 

Nevertheless, I am changing. Ah, I 
have changed! I am no longer The 
thunderbolt; I now am Mr. John 


Flatchley !” 
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Saggs gulped, the fire of enthusiasm 
died out of his eyes, and he bowed like 
a good valet. 

“Yes, sir,” he said in a lifeless voice. 
“Quite so, sir. And do you wish to be 
called at the usual hour in the morning, 
sir f 


CHAPTER IV. 


SAGGS LISTENS. 


ONNER BRADFORD, many times 
during the night, cursed the laws 
he had laid down regarding his busi- 
ness and his suite of offices. For the 
reliable and trustworthy watchman, 
making his rounds on that floor of the 
office building regularly, saw the lights 
burning in one of Bradford’s outer of- 
fices and went about his business with- 
out giving the matter a second thought. 
Bradford had ordered that he be not 
interrupted at night after the regular 
work had been done by the janitor. 
Frequently, there were important busi- 
ness conferences in those offices, and at 
other times Bradford and his confiden- 
tial clerk were going over the books. 
So the watchman obeyed orders, and 
though he could hear no voices, he 
thought nothing of that. Conner Brad- 
ford or his chief clerk, the watchman 
supposed, was figuring the profits of 
some deal, else preparing for some deal 
to come. 

So, throughout the long, stormy night, 
Conner Bradford struggled with his 
bonds at intervals, though his earliest 
attempts had convinced him that he 
could not free himself. He tried in 
vain to break the ropes that lashed his 
chair to the radiator, hoping to get to 
the telephone and knock it off the desk, 
and create some disturbance that would 
cause an alarm and bring help. 

Then he slept for a time, exhausted, 
and when he opened his eyes again the 
streaks of an early dawn were coming 
in through the windows. The night 
had not seemed as long as did the time 
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from that moment until the first of his 
employees arrived. 

Finally he heard the corridor door 
opened, an exclamation because of the 
burning lights, and a moment later one 
of his bookkeepers appeared in the open 
door of the private office. 

He gave an exclamation of surprise 
and fear and rushed across the room, 
conducting a torrent of one-sided con- 
versation while he fumbled at the ropes. 
Getting his sense back, finally, he took 
out a knife and slashed at the ropes. 
And then Conner Bradford himself tore 
the gag from his mouth. 

“Vou idiot!” he shrieked at the book- 
keeper. ‘‘Why didn’t you take the gag 
off first. And why didn’t you use the 
knife at once instead of trying to untie 
those knots? Trying to save the rope, 
simpleton ?” 

“Mr. Bradford—sir . 

“No talk! Call police headquarters 
and have Detective Radner come here at 
once. Tell him that I have had another 
visit from The Thunderbolt. That'll 
bring him in a rush.” 

The employee hurried to the tele- 
phone. Conner Bradford worked man- 
fully to restore circulation, and in a 
short time his limbs felt less like dead 
wood. He crossed the office to his desk 
chair and sank into it, gray as to face, 
awfully tired now that the ordeal was 
over. 

Detective Martin Radner was at head- 
quarters when the telephone message 
was received, and he lost no time get- 
ting to Bradford’s office. When he heard 
the financier’s story, Radner was both 
angry and chagrined. 

“Right in the next office behind the 
file cases!” said Bradford angrily. 
“Heard everything that we said. And 
then came in here ten minutes after all 
of you had gone, and held me up and 





took bonds and currency! Can’t some- 
thing be done to land this man who calls 
himself The Thunderbolt ?” 





“Do you think it was John Flatch- 
ley?” the detective asked. 

“Man, I don’t know! That hood is 
better than any mask man ever invented. 
The hands were covered with gloves, 
The voice was disguised.” 

“We were a little late,” Radner apolo- 
gized. ‘‘We picked up Flatchley at his 
club last night, and he is under sur- 
veillance now. Where he was before 
we picked him up, I don’t know. But 
we're watching him now, Mr. Bradford, 
as I told you last night we’d be watching 
him, and if he makes another move we'll 
get him!” 

“He came right out and told me that 
Zamlen was to be his next victim.” 

“He did, eh? That’s something to 
work on. Did he say what he intended 
doing to Zamlen ?” 

“He did not. He merely said that 
James Zamlen was going to be his next 
victim.” 

“We'll get busy right away,” Radner 
replied. “If Flatchley is The Thun- 
derbolt, he’ll go to jail the moment he 
tries to rob Zamlen. And if The Thun- 
derbolt is some other man, we’ll soon 
know it.” 

Detective Radner hurried from the 
office and went to the office of James 
Zamlen, to whom he told the news. 
Zamlen was instantly alarmed. Radner 
told him that detectives would be as- 
signed to guard his office and his house 
day and night. 

“T’ve got valuable stuff in the vault 
here,”’ Zamlen said. ‘And there is val- 
uable stuff at my residence: jewels and 
objects of art, for instance. Radner, 
we must stop this fellow! Do you think 
he is Flatchley ?” 

“T don’t know. And Mr. Bradford 
doesn’t know, and he’s had two visits 
from him. He may be Flatchley get- 
ting square with you six men. And on 
the other hand, he may be some pro- 
fessional crook who merely has picked 
the richest men in the city as his vic- 
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John Filatchley, knowing nothing of 
all this and caring less, awoke at his 
usual hour when Saggs stood beside his 
bed and coughed meaningly, had his tub, 
and partook of an excellent breakfast. 
He hummed a song as he dressed, and 
read the morning papers as though he 
expected to find nothing of interest in 
them. The first editions of the evening 
papers, however, caused him to smile. 
The story of what The Thunderbolt had 
done was on every front page. 

Detective Radner had given a state- 
ment to the reporters that the police were 
taking precautions, and that they hoped 
to arrest The Thunderbolt very soon. 
It was the stereotyped old statement the 
police always make when puzzled, and 
John Flatchley knew it. 

Saggs hovered near, not daring to 
speak, yet watching for that peculiar 
change that his master claimed to make 
now and then. John Flatchley left the 
rooms, however, without making it. 

He went to his club, read some mail, 
played a couple of games of billiards 
with a friend, and loafed about like an 
innocent man with nothing on his mind, 
well aware of the fact that one of the 
club attendants—a new face—was a po- 
lice detective watching him carefully. 

From his club he journeyed to the 
financial district, attended to a little busi- 
ness, and afterward paid a visit to his 
bank, knowing that all the time he was 
trailed by two of the best men on the 
city’s detective force. 

Luncheon he had at a popular café, 
and knew that the detectives were still 
watching him. He made not the slight- 
est effort to avoid them or to dodge 
them; he acted precisely like a man who 
did not know that he was under surveil- 
lance. 

Late in the afternoon, Flatchley re- 
turned to his rooms, and Saggs, letting 
him in, still watched for the change. 

“Judge Rane’s affair to-night, sir. 
You'll dress at the usual time?” Saggs 


asked. 
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“At the usual time,” Flatchley agreed. 

He sat down beside the table, lighted 
a cigarette, gazed around the room, and 
smiled. was. watching him 
closely, pretending to be straightening 
things on the table. 

“Saggs?” 

“Sirf 

“Watch me closely, Saggs.” 

Ves, ae 

“T am—er—changing. Ah, I have 
changed! I now am The Thunderfolt, 
Saggs.” 

“Gosh, boss, it took you a long time.” 

“Anything to report?” 

“Cops watchin’ the place,” Saggs said. 
“In front and in the alley, too. They’re 
on the job right, boss. Maybe you’d bet- 
ter——” 

“Saggs! I told you last evening that 
I could let nothing interfere with my 
plans.” 

“But how can you get out and do 
anything with them cops on your trail 
all the time? You can’t make a move, 
boss, without them spottin’ you. And 
if you’d dodge them long enough to 
turn a trick, that’d make them more sus- 
picious than ever that you was The 
Thunderbolt.” 

“It does seem to be a precarious situ- 
ation, doesn’t it, Saggs ?”” The Thunder- 
bolt said. 

“T don’t know exactly what that 
means, boss, but she’s all of that, I’d 
say.” 

“Well, Saggs, it is very simple. Ata 
certain hour I shall drive in the limou- 
sine to the home of Miss Larimer, the 
young lady I am to escort to Judge 
Rane’s. I shall take her there, and 
dance with her and talk to her, and 
probably dance with some other women. 
At a later hour, I’ll return home and go 
to bed in a proper manner.” 

“Then you’ve given up the idea of 
——” Saggs stopped and choked when 
he saw the expression that came into 
The Thunderbolt’s face. 

“T’ve given up nothing!” The Thun- 
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derbolt said. “Saggs, sit down in that 
chair and listen to me. You are to have 
a big part in what happens to-night, and 
if you make a mistake things may go 
hard with us, or at least with me.” 

“Boss, I’m nervous about them cops, 
and afraid for you.” 

“Thanks for your fear, Saggs. But 
you need have none for yourself. If 
disaster comes to-night, Saggs, you may 
tell the cops that you are only an hon- 
est valet and knew nothing of the 
crooked life of your master, and I'll 
testify to the same.” 

“Boss! I ain’t built that way!” 

“Very well, then. Give me your close 
attention. If you should make the slight- 
est mistake, be a little late or a little 
ahead of time——” 

“T’m listenin’, boss! 
make any mistake,’”’ Saggs said. 
can bet on that!” 

He bent forward across the table, and 
The Thunderbolt talked in a low, mo- 
notonous tone. Anvbody lurking in the 
hall, or on ihe balcony owtside the room, 
would have been unable to understand. 


And I won't 
“You 


CHAPTER V. 

SUDDEN DARKNESS. 
GENERALLY, at a prominent social 
affair, and especially at a wedding 
or anniversary where presents were on 
display, an operative from a private de- 
tective agency was employed to guard 
the jewels of the guests and be on hand 

in case of an emergency. 

But it was different this night at the 
residence of Judge Rane, for in place 
of an operative from a private agency, 
Detective Martin Radner, of the city 
police, put in his appearance with two 
assistants, and reported for duty. 

Things had been explained to Judge 
Rane. Radner did not suppose that 
The Thunderbolt, whether he was 
Flatchley or not, would attempt a crime 
during the reception, but he was taking 
no chances. In particular, he wanted to 





watch John Flatchley and study him, 
and he wanted his two assistants outside, 
within call, in case they were needed. 

Radner arrived early and made him- 
self thoroughly familiar with the judge’s 
handsome residence. He located the 
windows and doors, made mental notes 
of all possible entrances and exits, 
prowled through the conservatory, and 
scrutinized the special servants and the 
members of the orchestra who had been 
employed for the evening. 

When the guests began to arrive, De- 
tective Radner remained at the head of 
the wide staircase, near the smoking 
room, glancing down at them. Radner 
was a man who could wear evening 
clothes without looking like an animated 
poker, and in the crowd few noticed him 
other than to think to themselves that 
he was a stranger to them. 

As was the habit of Mrs. Zamlen, 
James Zamlen and his wife arrived 
early. All of the Big Six were to be 
guests, but Conner Bradford had de- 
cided not to be present because of what 
had occurred the night before. He felt 
exhausted after his experience, and he 
did not feel able to take the good-na- 
tured chaffing that he knew would be 
directed toward him. 

James Zamlen looked worried. He 
had held a long conference with his wife 
after Detective Radner’s intelligence had 
reached him. His residence had several 
detectives on guard, and the servants had 
been warned to anticipate a visit from 
Che Thunderbolt; also his offices down- 
town were well lighted and swarming 
with officers. Yet he was worried and 
seemed to feel a premonition. 

He had attempted to dissuade his 
wife from wearing jewels, and she had 
laughed at him. 

“Do you think that I am going to 
show cowardice, James?” she had de- 


manded. And, besides, this criminal un- 


doubtedly will not poke a gun in my face 
and take away my gems in the middle 
of Judge Rane’s ballroom. It is your 























precious office, and the vault in it, that 
will attract The Thunderbolt.” 

Then Zamlen had asked her to leave 
the famous Flaming Star at home in 
the safe, at least, and she had laughed 
again. 

“Certainly I intend wearing it,” 
said. “On such an occasion, it would 
cause comment if I did not. Don’t be 
silly, James. It is safer on my breast 
than it would be in the safe in the li- 
brary. This Thunderbolt will scarcely 
steal it from me. I'd like to see him!” 
she added, in a tone that meant she 
would annihilate any criminal who 
would attempt such a sacrilege as the 
theft of the Flaming Star. 

So they had come, and James Zam- 
len, when he got the chance, spoke to 
Detective Radner in low tones at the 
head of the stairs. 

“Any news?” 


she 


“No news, sir. We have taken every 
precaution, and if The Thunderbolt 
strikes we'll be sure to get him. I hope 
that he strikes soon, to tell the truth. 
I seem to feel that his day is about 
done.” 

“I’m sure I hope so,” James Zamlen 
replied. 

He went on into the smoking room, 
and others of the Big Six came and 
spoke a few words to Detective Rad- 
ner, but nothing regarding The Thun- 
derbolt. They seemed to take it tor 
granted that Radner would rather not 
talk “shop” just then; and, moreover, 
they were breathing freely because of 
The Thunderbolt’s announcement that 
James Zamlen was to be the next vic- 
tim. 

Then John Fiatchley arrived, escort- 
ing Agnes Larimer. Never did a man 
act more naturally than did John Flatch- 
ley then. He greeted his friends and 
acquaintances, and when free made his 
way to the smoking room and lighted a 
cigarette, He sat down in one corner of 
the room, and Detective Martin Radner, 
2D vs 
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trying to do it naturally, soon sat down 
beside him and lighted a cigar. 

*Well, Radner!” Flatchley exclaimed. 
“On duty here to-night, are you? Pretty 
soft.” 

“Oh, I don’t go much on these soci- 
ety affairs,’ Radner replied. “But a 
man has to report where he is ordered, 
of course.” 

“Of course!’ Flatchley agreed. “By 
the way, you haven’t caught The Thun- 
derbolt yet ?”’ 

“Not yet,” said Radner, glancing at 
him quickly. “But we are going to 
catch him soon.” 

“You are? I understand from the 
papers that he played another prank on 
Conner Bradford last night. The Thun- 
derbolt must be a smooth article.” 

“He is,” Detective Radner admitted 
freely. “There is a smooth crook shows 
up now and then, but in the end he is 
caught. They never can get away with 
it for long.” 

“You interest me,” said Flatchley. 
“Any idea as to the identity of The 
Thunderbolt ?” 

“Maybe I have, and maybe again I 
haven't. I’m not talking,” the detective 
said. 

“Beg your pardon! Shouldn’t have 
asked you, of course,”’ Flatchley replied. 
“Can’t expect you to give out your sus- 
picions.” 

“Whoever he is, we'll catch him,” 
Radner declared. ‘‘And, whoever he 
is, he’ll do a long stretch in State’s prison 
when we do catch him. He’s a crook, 
pure and simple.” 

“T understand how a crook may be 
simple, but can’t see how he can be 
pure.” 

“Figure of speech,” Radner said. 

“Ah, yes!” 

“He is clever, I grant him that. But 
these clever boys always, sooner or later, 
make some little mistake that lands them 
They always do!” 

a successful criminal, then, 


in trouble. 
“To be 
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one should never make the little mis- 
take?” 

“But they always do!” Detective Rad- 
ner persisted. ‘When they think that 
everything is fine and their plans per- 
fect, that is when they generally over- 
look the little thing that lands them 
behind the bars!” 

“Quite interesting! But it simply 
bears out the old fact that no human 
being is perfect, eh?’ 

“7es.” 

“Not even a distinguished police de- 
tective ?” 

“Oh, I don’t claim to be perfect, if 
you are hitting at me,” Radner replied. 
“But I do think that I’m good enough 
to get The Thunderbolt.” 

“There is nothing in all the world,” 
John Flatchley said, “so wonderful as 
self-confidence.” 

With that he got up, disposed of his 
cigarette, and walked across the room 
and into the hall, to descend the wide 
staircase and claim Miss Agnes Larimer 
for the first dance. Detective Martin 
Radner strolled after him and looked 
down at the throng. John Flatchley 
was exchanging greetings with some of 
the other guests. 

“Either innocent,” mused Radner, “‘or 
damnably clever. But if he is The 
Thunderbolt, we'll land him!” 

Certainly, John Flatchley did not act 
like The Thunderbolt or any other 
criminal now. He danced with Agnes 
Larimer, and then with others, and en- 
gaged in small talk, paid compliments, 
and made wise observations, and seemed 
to be thinking of nothing except en- 
joying himself. 

When he had a good opportunilty, he 
glanced at Mrs. James Zamlen and made 
sure that she was wearing the Flaming 
Star. After that, he did not look at her 
again. He glanced at his watch once, 
and compared it with the big clock in the 
hallway, which could be seen from al- 
most every part of the ballroom. The 


clock, he noted, was five minutes slower 


than his watch. What he intended was 
to be timed according to that watch, and 
he did not look at it again, because he did 
not want anybody to notice and remem- 
ber it afterward, but he glanced at the 
clock now and then and always dis- 
counted the five minutes’ difference. 

He danced again with Agnes Larimer, 
and though she asked no questions, she 
looked at him peculiarly. But John 
Flatchley said nothing beyond the usual 
small talk, and an extra private endear- 
ment now and then in Miss Larimer’s 
ear. 

Then he managed to make his way 
around the side of the ballroom as 
though looking for a missing partner, 
but in reality acting in such a manner 
that none of his friends would accost 
him and engage him in conversation. 
It was almost eleven o’clock, and at 
eleven o’clock The Thunderbolt in- 
tended to strike! 

He raised his head and glanced 
through the crowd as though still hunt- 
ing for some certain person, and by this 
method located Mrs, James Zamlen. She 
was standing near a bank of foliage, 
talking to two other women. Flatchley 
moved toward her in such a manner that 
no one would notice it. 

Turning, he glanced at the clock over 
the heads of the dancers. It registered 
six minutes to eleven. John Flatchley 
moved on through the crowd, dodging 
those who would have held him in con- 
versation, and approaching Mrs, Zam- 
len slowly. 

At half a minute before eleven, ac- 
cording to his watch, which he knew to 
be correct, John Flatchley was standing 
within fifteen feet of her, yet acting as 
though he did not know that she ex- 
isted. There was a jam of people 
around them. Half a dozen men were 
nearer Mrs. James Zamlen than he. 

Flatchley wondered whether Saggs 
would be able to do as he had been or- 
dered. Now it was time! The hands 
of the big clock in the hall pointed to 























exactly five minutes of eleven, which 
meant exactly eleven o’clock, by cor- 
rect time. Saggs had set his watch with 
his master’s so that he could do his part 
at the exact moment. 

John Flatchley’s face suddenly lighted 
up, and he turned away from Mrs, Zam- 
len and stared through the crowd 
swiftly, as though he had seen some- 
body he sought and was in a hurry to 
overtake that person. Detective Mar- 
tin Radner, watching from the top of 
the stairs, noticed that, as Flatchley had 
intended. 

And at that instant all the lights in 
the house went out! 


CHAPTER VI. 

MISSING JEWELS 
[ the same instant John Flatchley 
turned swiftly and went back the 
way he had come, hugging the wall and 
avoiding the crowd, reaching Mrs. 
James Zamlen’s side in a few quick 
steps. He had taken a strong electric 
flash light from his pocket, and now he 
lifted it and pressed the button with his 
thumb, and the bright shaft of light shot 
out and struck Mrs, Zamlen full in the 

face, blinding her for the moment. 

At once she gave a little squeal of 
terror, and the bright light went out. 
The Thunderbolt’s hand darted forward 
and pressed against Mrs. Zamlen, who 
thought nothing of the slight pressure, 
since people were pressing against her 
on every side. But the hand did some- 
thing more, it unfastened the clasp of 
the famous Flaming Star and pulled the 
jewel away from Mrs. James Zamlen’s 
breast, without that lady noticing it. 

Then The Thunderbolt made his way 
swiftly through the crowd again and to- 
ward the entrance of the hall, taking 
up the position in which he guessed that 
Detective Radner had seen him last, and 
putting this distance between himself 
and his victim before she could discover 
It all had taken but an instant. 


her loss. 
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In sudden confusion, the orchestra 
had stopped playing, little squeals had 
come from dancers and guests, and here 
and there alleged funny men had started 
a time-honored jest that had to do with 
Moses and the bullrushes, and some 
facetious gentleman had suggested that 
everybody keep his hands upon his 
purse. 

Aiter he had disposed of the flash 
light by dropping it into a big jardiniere 
at one side of the room, The Thunder- 
bolt raised his own voice in a jest. 
Servants came hurrying through the 
halls with candles, and Judge Rane was 
shouting orders. A fuse blown out, 
was the general supposition; but new 
fuses inserted quickly did not seem to 
have any effect. 

Detective Martin Radner had given 
a single gasp when the lights had gone 
out, and then had dashed down the 
stairs, flashing his electric torch and 
making his way toward the front door. 
One flash of that torch showed him John 
Flatchley standing near the wall facing 
down the room. He stepped back as 
though accidentally and collided with the 
detective. 

“Gad, Radner, here’s a mess!” Flatch- 
ley exclaimed. “How is a man to find 
a partner at a time like this?” 

But Detective Radner made no reply. 
He brushed past Flatchley and went on 
toward the door. He blew a shrill whis- 
tle, and one of his men came in. 

“Let nobody out!” Radner com- 
manded. “And whistle for the patrol- 
man on the beat!’ 

Detective Radner was not sure, of 
course, whether the darkness was acci- 
dental or a predetermined affair. It 
might have been a trick of The Thun- 
derbolt's, and he still believed that John 
Flatchley was *The Thunderbolt. But 
he had seen Flatchley an instant before 
the lights went out, and had uncovered 
him with the flash light just now, and 
Flatchley’s movements seemed to be in- 
noceit enough. 
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And he did not have to resort to sub- 
terfuge or threats to keep John Flatch- 
ley in view. Flatchley seemed to be de- 
termined to keep near the detective. 

“Think that this is the work of that 
crook?” Flatchley asked. “It'll spoil 
the judge’s party, confound it! Why 
don’t the stupid servants put in new 
fuses in a hurry?” 

At that moment, the servants reported 
that it was not a blown-out fuse that 
had caused the lights to go out. The 
street lights were burning, and the lights 
in other houses in the neighborhood, 
and so it was not the case of an acci- 
dent of some sort at the lighting plant. 
Detective Martin Radner suddenly felt 
that his suspicion had become a cer- 
tainty. 

He found Judge Rane beside him. 

“I’m allowing nobody to leave the 
house just yet, sir,” he said in a whis- 
per. “This thing may be the work of 
The Thunderbolt, you know. He prom- 
ised to strike next at Mr. Zamlen, and 
Mr. Zamlen and his wife are guests 
here. Have your servants get all the 
candles possible, and as quickly as they 
can.” 

The judge gave the order, and also 
had one of the servants telephone for 
an electrical repair man. He arrived 
within a few minutes, and soon was at 
work. Meanwhile, the guests had 
found chairs and were talking and 
laughing as though at a good joke. John 
Flatchley sat down between two young 
ladies and engaged them in an animated 
conversation that caused them to give 
way to giggles. Detective Radner kept 
his eyes upon Flatchley, but confessed 
to himself that he had made no suspi- 
cious move. 

Word came from the repair man that 
the wires leading from the house to the 
alley had been cut. That convinced De- 
tective Radner that either The Thun- 
derbolt or some other criminal had 
planned a theft. The lights came on 


almost immediately, the electrician hav- 
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ing made quick, temporary repairs. 
The orchestra began playing, and couples 
went upon the dancing floor. 


“T’'ll allow no one to leave until I 
make sure that nobody has _ been 
robbed,” Radner told Judge Rane. 


“This affair looks suspicious to me.” 

He hurried to the front entrance. The 
patrolman on the beat had been sum- 
moned, he found, and he had a dozen 
more officers sent for at once. Before 
they arrived, there came a shriek from 
one corner of the ballroom. 


“It’s gone! My Flaming Star is 
gone!” 

Mrs. Zamlen’s cry caused a sensa- 
tion. And Detective Radner smiled 


grimly when he heard it. He guessed 
that he had work before him now. 

Judge Rane made his way quickly 
through the crowd and reached Mrs. 
Zamlen’s side. 

“T’ve been right here for half an hour 
or more,” she declared. “I felt the Star 
a short time before the lights went out. 
If it had dropped off, if the clasp has 
broken——” 

“In that case, it is around here some- 
where,” Judge Rane said. 

The other guests stepped back, and a 
search was made, in which Detective 
Martin Radner joined. Zamlen was at 
the side of his weeping, semihysterical 
wife now, and conducting her to the hall- 
way, sent her to the second floor in 
charge of one of the maids. 

Detective Martin Radner raised a 
hand for silence, and made his announce- 
ment. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, “I 
am quite sure that it is unnecessary for 
me to announce that this affair has 
greatly pained Judge Rane. Allow me 
to say that I am connected with the 
police. I fear that the Flaming Star has 
been stolen. 

“The criminal known as The Thun- 
derbolt announced last night, at the time 
he assaulted Mr. Bradford in his office, 
that his next victim would be James 




















Zamlen. Now, Mrs. Zamlen has been 
robbed of one of her most cherished 
possessions, an article of great value. 
The house was plunged in darkness be- 
cause the feed wires were cut. It is my 
opinion that the Flaming Star was 
stolen then, in the first confusion. 

“You will all kindly remain in the ball- 
room for the present. Each person here 
must be searched, of course. That is in 
justice to the innocent. Please look 
upon it as a sort of lark, and let there 
be no hard feelings. I shall call a police 
matron to help the maids search the 
ladies, but we'll search the men first, 
of course. It is my belief that the thief 
isa man. I think, to tell the truth, that 
it was The Thunderbolt who took the 
Flaming Star. If he did, he is in the 
house, for my men outside declare no 
person has left it since the lights went 
out. 

“Kindly resume your dancing, and 
I’ll call the gentlemen out one at a time 
and conduct the search. Then we'll 
search the house, if it proves neces- 
sary.” 

There were many, of course, who 
looked upon it all as a lark, and there 
were others who began expressing their 
indignation, as always is the case in such 
an emergency. Judge Rane ordered the 
orchestra to play again, and a few cou- 
ples danced, but the most sat around 
and discussed the theft of the Flaming 
Star. 

They asked one another how The 
Thunderbolt could. have come into the 
place when the lights went out, taken 
the jewels, and then got away again. 
If he was in the house, where could 
he be hiding? Or, was it the truth that 
The Thunderbolt was not guilty, but 
that one of their own number had 
turned thief at such a time, suspecting 
that The Thunderbolt would be blamed 
because he had threatened to steal from 
James Zamlen ? 

John Flatchley had remained near 
the door talking to some of the younger 
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set. He did not seem at all interested 
in the affair, beyond saying that Zam- 
len would now have to purchase an- 
other Flaming Star for his wife. 

Detective Radner made all his prepa- 
rations, saw that the newly arrived po- 
licemen had surrounded the house, and 
arranged to have the guests either de- 
part or else go to some other room after” 
they had been searched. He picked a 
large reception room on the second 
floor, and the servants made it com- 
fortable. It was searched well first, to 
make sure that the Flaming Star was 
not in it. And a policeman was put on 
guard at the door; he was to allow 
guests who had been searched to enter, 
but there they would have to remain 
until the big task had been accomplished. 

Then Radner went down to the ball- 
room, at the door of which another offi- 
cer was on guard, and glanced inside. 
John Flatchley was standing a few feet 
away. 

“We'll start with you, Mr. Flatchley,” 
Radner said. 

Flatchley laughed and made a jest, 
and then went with the detective up the 
stairs to the room where the search was 
to be conducted. Radner watched him 
carefully, to prevent him dropping the 
Flaming Star if he had it on his per- 
son. 

That search was thoroughly con- 
ducted. Radner and another, experi- 
enced officer did the work. And when 
it was done, Detective Radner was ab- 
solutely certain that the Flaming Star 
was not in the possession of John 
Flatchley. 

Given the choice of leaving the house 
or going into the reception room and 
being detained there until all were 
searched, John Flatchley chose the lat- 
ter. That pleased Martin Radner. Ino 
case the Flaming Star was not found, 
he intended keeping an eye on Flatch- 
ley. If he had hidden the jewel some- 
where, he woild be unable to get it with- 
out being caught. 
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Flatchley passed the officer at the 
door and went into the room, where he 
lighted a cigarette, picked up a magazine, 
and made himself comfortable. He was 
fully aware that the officer at the door 
was watching every move he made, but 
that did not bother him. John Flatch- 
ley had stolen the Flaming Star, but he 
did not have it in his possession. 

He soon had company, for other men, 
searched and released, joined him in the 
big room. Detective Radner made each 
search a thorough one. He realized that 
his belief that Flatchley was The Thun- 
derbolt was based on a suspicion and 
nothing more; one of the other guests 
might be the criminal. Or, as some 
persons wondered, one of the guests 
might have committed the theft on the 
spur of the moment. 

He had been told how an electric 
torch had been flashed in Mrs. Zam- 
len’s face, and one of his men had found 
the torch in the jardiniére. Detective 
Radner gave it a single glance and 
tossed it aside. The torch had been 
wrapped carefully in cloth that would 
not take the impression of finger prints. 

“That shows one of the guests did it!’ 
Radner declared. “If The Thunder- 
bolt had slipped into the ballroom from 
outside, to pull off this stunt, he would 
have worn gloves, and so would not 
have gone to all that work to fix the 
torch so no finger prints would be upon 
it. So The Thunderbolt himself is a 
guest, else the jewel was stolen by 
somebody who grasped the oppor- 
tunity.” 

The arduous, monotonous work of 
searching was continued. Man after 
man was passed, either to leave the 
house or be sent to the reception room. 
The most of them looked upon it as a 
dark. In the reception room they were 
playing a piano and singing, and John 
Flatchley seemed to be the leader in the 
impromptu entertainment. 

Detective Radner was commencing to 
The police matron ar- 


grow angry. 
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rived, and the searching of the women 
began. This was slow work, too, since 
the Flaming Star was so small that it 
could have been hidden in a tiny place, 
even the tresses of a woman’s hair. 

The women did not seem to look 
upon it as so much of a lark. They 
were angry, and they said hard things 
about Judge Rane, The Thunderbolt, the 
police matron, and Detective Radner. 
They declared openly that Radner was 
a brute to order them searched. Did 
he not know that they were respectable 
women of secure social position, and not 
common thieves ? 

It was after one o'clock in the morn- 
ing when the last person had _ been 
searched. Those in the reception room 
were having a hilarious time, much to 
the gratification of Judge Rane, who 
was glad that all his guests did not seem 
to blame him for what had occurred. 
Mrs. Zamlen and her husband had 
submitted to a search as a matter of 
form, and then had departed for their 
own residence. 

Detective Radner took his men down 
the stairs and investigated every inch 
of the ballroom and the big hall, and 
then the other rooms on the lower floor. 
After that, they searched the rooms of 
the upper floors, even to the servants’ 
quarters. They searched the servants, 
also. And when they had finished their 
work, they had not found the Flaming 
Star. 

“It is in the house, we can be certain 
of that!” Detective Radner told the 
judge. ‘And it is on none of those peo- 
ple in the reception room. I'll send 
them out of the house one at a time, and 
none of them will have a chance to pick 
up the Flaming Star if it is hidden in 
some place we have overlooked. hen 
we'll know that the jewel remains in the 
house, and we'll take steps to catch any- 
body who happens to know where it is 
and tries to get away with it.” 

This long and rather involved speech 
did little to relieve the anxiety of the 
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judge. A theft had occurred in his 
house, one of his guests had been the 
victim, and the judge felt his position 
keenly. He told those in the reception 
room how sorry he was, and was ac- 
claimed a good fellow and told to for- 
get it. But the judge reflected that 
these guests were the ones who had 
taken the whole affair as a lark; they 
were not those who had left his house 
angry, and they did not include James 
Zamlen and his wife, who had _ sus- 
tained the loss. 

Escorted by watchful policemen, they 
left the reception room and the house, 
claimed their motor cars and drove 
away. Detective Radner was watching 
John Flatchley closely, but there was 
nothing unusual in his manner as he 
met Miss Larimer and her aunt and 
escorted them down the steps and to 
the limousine. 

Radner still felt certain that Flatch- 
ley was The Thunderbolt, and that he 
had stolen the Flaming Star. He felt, 
too, that the jewel was hidden some- 
where in the house, and that The Thun- 
derbolt eXpected to return and get it. 
Radner decided to have the Rane house 
evrarded as well as the residences of the 
Big Six. If The Thunderbolt returned 
for his swag 

Radner glanced quickly out toward 
the street and made certain that the 
two men who were to shadow John 
Flatchley were there and ready to do 
their work. Then he turned back into 
the house to select officers to remain 
there on guard. A servant met him, 
and told him that there was a telephone 
call. 

“Hello!” Radner called angrily into 
the transmitter. 

“Is this Detective Radner?” asked a 
voice with which he was not familiar. 

“Yes, this is Radner.” 

“Do you want to know something 
about The Thunderbolt and the trick he 
turned to-night ?”’ 





“Who is this speaking?” Radner de- 
manded. 

“Let’s mention no names at present,” 
came the reply. “If you are not inter- 
ested o 

“Hold on!” Radnér 
“What is it, anyway?” 

“T can tell you all about The Thun- 
derbolt and the trick he turned to- 
night.” 

“Tell it! I’m listening.” 

“I can’t, now,” came the voice. “If I 
can call you a little later I can give you 
better information. If you'll be at Judge 
Rane’s house an hour from now os 

“T’ll be here!” 

“Then watch for a telephone call. Be 
prepared, for I may have to talk quick!” 

The speaker at the other end of the 
wire hung up, and Detective Martin 
Radner did the same. The conversation 
had puzzled him a bit. He was eager 
for the one an hour later. He had 
intended remaining at the house that 
long, anyway, so it would not put him 
out. And Detective Martin Radnef 
thought he could guess what it was: 
some associate of The Thunderbolt, an- 
gered at what he thought was unfair 
treatment, was going to tip the rogue off 
to the police. 





exclaimed. 





CHAPTER VII. 
SAGGS DOES HIS WORK. 


M*® SAGGS, after John Filatchley 

had left the suite for Judge 
Rane’s, had a terrible hour. He paced 
back and forth across the living room 
for a time, trying to puff at a cigarette, 
but he was so nervous that smoking 
afforded him no pleasure. 

The Thunderbolt had given him cer- 
tain orders and had explained in part 
what he intended doing, but Saggs did 
not know everything. He visioned 
John Flatchley surrounded by police 
officers, committing a theft and being 
detected in the act. He saw John 
Flatchley hailed as a common crook, saw 
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the name of Flatchley dragged through 
the mire, fancied his master tried and 
sentenced and an inmate of the big gray 
prison, his life ruined forever. 

Saggs was well aware of the fact that 
detectives had started shadowing Flatch- 
ley the moment he had left the build- 
ing; and going to a window and look- 
ing down into the street he saw that 
one remained watching the apartment 
house. Moreover, there was a man in 
the alley, who remained there after 
Flatchley had gone. John Fiatchley 
was being watched as thoroughly as man 
ever was, and Saggs knew it. 

Then Saggs sat down beside the table 
for a time and told himself that he was 
a fool. The Thunderbolt always had 
perfect plans, and they always worked. 
Moreover, The Thunderbolt had a de- 
cision and courage that served him in 
emergencies. In spite of Saggs’ fear to 
the contrary, it stood to reason that The 
Thunderbolt knew what he was doing. 

“It’s up to me to do just as the boss 
said,” Saggs muttered to himself. “If 
I make a mistake, I'll get him in trou- 
ble. I’d better quit worryin’ and get 
busy.” 

Thereupon, Saggs put the rooms to 
rights as a good valet was expected to 
do, saw that his master’s night things 
were ready, and then dressed in an old 
black suit, put a cap on his head, and 
went to a little hidden cupboard in the 
kitchen to get certain things, especially 
a pair of strong pliers with sharp-cut- 
ting edges, and a pair of heavy rubber 
gloves. 

Sages stowed these away in his pock- 
ets, glanced at his watch, snapped out 
all the lights except the one in the little 
hall, opened the door, stepped out, and 
locked the door after him. He walked 
rapidly to the servants’ stairway in the 
rear and descended to the ground floor, 
taking his time about it. 

At the alley door, used by the serv- 
ants in the house, Saggs stopped for a 
moment beneath the light and calmly 


rolled and lighted a cigarette. Less 
than twenty feet away, he knew, a de- 
tective was watching him. As he ad- 
justed his cap and buttoned his coat 
preparatory to walking down the alley 
toward the street, this detective accosted 
him. 

“You work here?” he asked. 

Saggs looked down at him from the 
top step, with some scorn in his man- 
ner. 

“J am in service here,” he announced 
grandly. 

“What’s your job?” 

“T beg your pardon, but is it any of 
your business?” 

“I’m from police headquarters,” the 
detective said, showing his shield. 

“T didn’t know that, sir. I fancy I 
am not the man you are looking for. 
I am a valet, sir, in the service of Mr. 
John Flatchley.” 

“Oh! Taking an evening off?” 

“Mr. Flatchley has gone to a social 
affair, sir, and probably will not return 
until the early morning hours. My mas- 
ter is quite a social favorite, I under- 
stand, and there is a young lady—— 
What I mean, sir, is that he generally is 
quite late getting home.” 

“I see.” 

“And he has no objections to me tak- 
ing an evening off, sir. You may ask 
him if you think I am doing something 
I should not.” 

“That’s all right,” said the detective. 
“Don’t blame you for going out a few 
hours. I just wanted to know who you 
were; we've been watching for a bogus 
servant who has been robbing apartment 
houses.” 

» Cn 


“Of all things!” Saggy: 


“ 


gasped. 
Going to a show, | suppose a 
“T shall take a walk, and possibly visit 


He had been 


given to understand that [nglish serv- 


a cinema,” Saggs replied. 
ants cal 

lhe detective did not seem to want to 
question him further, and Saggs, having 


buttoned his coat to his liking, stepped 


ed it “the cinema.” 
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out from the door and walked leisurely 
down the alley to the street, where he 
turned toward the downtown district. 

Sages made sure that he was not be- 
followed. He had half expected it, 
but the detective seemed to take it for 
granted that he was an honest servant, 
and, if he worked for a dishonest mas- 
nothing of his master’s 


if 


o 
Hin 


ter, knew 
acts 

Rut Saggs wanted to be sure, and so 
he went down the avenue for quite some 
distance, and finally turned into a mov- 
ing-picture show and sat down in the 
row. Saggs had ample time on his 
and the show was a good one. 
For a time he forgot about The Thun- 
derbolt and the affair of the evening. 

\When he left the theater, he went on 
down the avenue and through a cross 
street. Once more he made sure that 
he was not being shadowed. He went 
through the darker streets, and gradually 
worked way to the district where 
wealthy men had their homes. 

It was fifteen minutes of eleven when 
Saggs darted into an alley that ran be- 
hind Judge Rane’s residence. He kept 
to the dark places, and crept silently 
along the walls until he came to a post 
that carried electric wires. 

Crouching at the foot of the post, 
Saggs watched and listened for a time. 
He looked up at the post, and saw that 
no light struck against it from the street 
heyond. A few minutes longer he 
vaited, and then he went up the post 
rapidly and noiselessly, like a monkey, 

nd with little more effort. 

Reaching the top of the post, Saggs 
for a moment, and then 
discovered the location 
of the wires that carried electric current 


rear 


hands 


his 


tened again 


‘ 1 
ached out and 


into the Rane residence Now he 
lanced- at~his watch, which had a 
radium dial. It two minutes of 


leven. 

Sages waited until the hands showed 
eleven o’clock, and then he returned the 
watch to his pocket, took out the pliers, 
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grasped one of the wires, and cut it 
through. One end dropped; the other, 
Saggs curved around the crosspiece. He 
cut the other wire, too, and then re- 
turned the pliers to his pocket and hur- 
ried down the pole. There he tossed the 
pliers away, and took off his rubber 
gloves. 

Saggs had seen the lights in the house 
go out. Now he hurried to the end of 
the alley, reached the street without be- 
ing observed, and continued his noctur- 
nal stroll as though he had done noth- 
ing. He even rolled and lighted another 
cigarette, but his hands shook a bit as 
he did so. 

His part of the affair was done for 
the time being. But he was worrying 
about The Thunderbolt. He had not 
been told just what was going to hap- 
pen in the residence of Judge Rane 
when the lights went out, and despite 
his faith in The Thunderbolt’s plans, he 
felt that some accident might happen 
that would cause disaster. Saggs could 
not forget that the police were watch- 
ing every move John Flatchley made, 
and that Detective Martin Radner, 
reputed to be an officer with brains, was 
handling the case. 

Remembering his instructions, Saggs 
took a long walk, and returned about 
two hours later to the vicinity of the 
Rane residence. John Flatchley’s limou- 
sine was near the corner, and Saggs 
held conversation with the chauffeur. 

“What you doing in this end of 
town?” the chauffeur demanded. 

“Taking a walk,” Saggs replied. “I 
can get home and be ready for the boss 
before he gets there, especially if he 
takes Miss Larimer home. About time 
you're starting, isn’t it? This seems to 
be a long affair.” 

“There’s blazes to pay at the judge’s,” 
the chauffeur confided, speaking in a low 
tone. “I know what it is ex- 
actly, but there’s a rumor that some 
jewels have been lifted. The lights 
out—wires cut—and when they 


don’t 


went 
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fixed it up some dame had a lot of 
sparklers or something like that miss- 
ing. They've been searching all the 
guests. Some of them have gone home 
hoppin’ mad!” 

“Great heavens!’ Saggs ejaculated, 
in his valet’s tone. “And the boss hasn’t 
come out yet?” 

“A lot of ’em comin’ out now,” said 
the chauffeur, getting behind his wheel 
again. “I got to listen for my num- 
ber.” 

Saggs stood back from the curb. He 
was there for the precise purpose of 
waiting until the chauffeur was called. 
And as soon as he was, and the limou- 
sine rolled away from the curb and went 
toward the house, Saggs walked rapidly 
down the street, as though eager to get 
home before his master. 

But he did not hurry home. Two 
blocks he walked, to a wide avenue 
where there was a collection of stores 
on acorner. He went into a pharmacy 
and entered the telephone booth. He 
called up Judge Rane’s residence, and 
when a servant answered he demanded 
that Detective Martin Radner be called, 
saying that it was something important. 
A moment later, he was urging Radner 
to remain in the house for an hour and 
hear something about The Thunderbolt 
and the jewels he had stolen. 

Saggs hurried from the pharmacy, 
remembering the remainder of his in- 
structions. He felt better now. The 
fact that John Flatchley’s limousine had 
been summoned showed that Flatchley 
had not been put under arrest. He was 
getting away from the house. Saggs 
did not know whether he carried the 
loot or not, for The Thunderbolt had not 
revealed all his plans. 

Saggs went toward home, now. So 
far, he had carried out The Thunder- 
bolt’s instructions to the letter, and he 
was proud of his own share in the en- 
terprise. Saggs understood the situa- 
tion perfectly: in the eyes of the law, 
The Thunderbolt was a thief, though 


, 


his object was a moral one in some re- 
gards. John Flatchley was merely steal- 
ing from thieves and returning the 
money to those who had been defrauded 
of it. But that would not save him 
from prison if he happened to be 
caught. 

In the neighborhood of the apartment 
house now, Saggs stopped two blocks 
away, where the detectives guarding the 
building could not see him.” He did not 
hurry home to be there when his master 
arrived; his statement to the chauffeur 
had been a bit of fiction, for the chauf- 
feur did not know that Flatchley was 
The Thunderbolt. 

Back in the shadows beside the front 
of a building, Saggs puffed at his ciga- 
rette and waited. Half an hour passed, 
and then he saw the Flatchley limousine 
coming down the street. Saggs stepped 
back farther, so that the chauffeur would 
not see him. 

He watched the limousine stop before 
the apartment house two blocks away, 
and saw John Flatchley get out and 
enter the building. The car went on 
toward the garage, and Saggs glanced at 
his watch. He had been told to wait 
for half an hour after Flatchley en- 
tered the building before making his 
next move. 

Saggs spent the half hour walking 
around a few blocks; then he started 
through the alley that ran behind the 
apartment house. He was Alert now, 
cautious, knowing that everything de- 
pended upon what he did. Once more 
he took the rubber gloves from his 
pocket, and drew them on. He felt be- 
neath his left arm, where an automatic 
was swinging. 

The half hour was at an end. Saggs 
slipped to the end of the alley, crouched 
there in the darkness, took out his auto- 
matic, and emptied it rapidly at a brick 
wall opposite. 

The fusillade of shots rang out 
through the silence of the early morn- 
ing. At the same time, Mr. Saggs gave 














a shriek, then a yell, and then a groan. 
Meanwhile, he watched carefully down 
the alley. The detective on guard there 
did exactly as The Thunderbolt had ex- 
pected he would do, he ran toward the 
firing, thinking that a murder was be- 
ing committed within a few feet of 
him. 

Saggs jerked off the gloves and threw 
them and the automatic into an ash can 
that stood near. He sprang back to the 
street, and then turned again and ap- 
peared at the mouth of the alley just as 
the detective reached it. 


‘What was that?” the detective 
shrieked. 

‘Man fired gun—ran around that 
building,” Saggs said, pointing. ‘‘Two 


of them—one seemed to be hit.” 

The detective drew his own revolver 
and went where Saggs indicated, and 
Mr. Saggs went with him, like an ex- 
cited citizen who happened to be the 
witness to a tragedy. And from the 
corner of his eye, as he started, he saw 
The Thunderbolt slip out of the alley 
door, which the detective had left un- 
guarded. Everything was working well. 

Other officers came running, and peo- 
ple appeared. There was a certain 
amount of confusion. The investigation 
amounted to nothing. 

“Funny thing!’ the alley detective 
“Half a dozen shots at least, and 
] heard a cry like a man had been hit. 
And this man says he saw mn 

“Two men walking in front of me, 
sir,’ Saggs spoke up quickly. ‘One 
tall and the other short. I didn’t notice 
them particularly. I’m a valet in the 
apartment house, and was just getting 
lliome, just going to turn into the alley. 
in a loud 
short 


said. 





something 
and the 


The tall man said 
oice and began firing, 
tan ran and darted between those build- 
ings, the other after him. I heard him 
cry out just as he went into that dark 
space.” 


The -police searched the dark place 


with their flash lights, but found 


agam 
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nothing. It was Saggs who called their 
attention to a splotch of blood just at 
the edge of the sidewalk. 


‘Hit him, all right,” the detective 
said. “Then helped him get away, I 


Probably a couple of crooks 
Turn in 


suppose. 
fighting between themselves. 


the report, will you, patrolman; I’ve 
got to get back to my post.” 
He hurried into the alley again. 


Saggs had disappeared, and the detec- 
tive supposed he had gone into the apart- 
ment house. Asa matter of fact, Saggs 
was a block away, walking rapidly and 
chuckling. That blood had been car- 
ried in a tiny rubber sack, and Mr. 
Saggs had broken the sack and made 
the splotch. 

But his work was by no means done. 
He hurried two blocks down the street, 
went into another all-night drug store 
and into a telephone booth, called the 
Rane residence, and asked for Detective 
Radner. 

“I’m a little late,” he apologized, “but 
I couldn’t call you before. I don’t want 
anybody to get wise, see? If I tip you 
off to something you’ve got to keep it 
under your hat who told you.” 

“Don’t worry about that,” 
said. 

“Tf you want to know all about The 
Thunderbolt, you meet me and ['ll tell 
you. But if ever you let out who told 
you, it'll be curtains for me!” 

“T’ll see that you’re protected,” Rad- 
ner said. “If you’ve been mixed up 
with him, I’ll go easy with you, if you 
fix it so I can get The Thunderbolt.” 

“Listen!” Saggs begged. “When you 
meet me and I give you the goods, you 
take me in for vagrancy, see? Have 
the judge give me thirty days; I'll be 
safe in the workhouse. And The 
Thunderbolt will think I’ve disappeared. 
rippin’ him off is liable to cost me some- 
thing if he gets wise, but I’m goin’ to 
get even with him all the same.” 

Detective Radner grinned. It was as 
he suspected: some disgruntled associ- 


Radner 
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ate of The Thunderbolt was ready to 
betray him to the police. The fact that 
the informant was ready to go to jail 
for vagrancy for a few days, and thus 
protect himself, made it look very good, 
as The Thunderbolt had intended. 

“Where do I see you?” Radner 
asked. 

“You come right away, will you?” 

ee 

“All right. Come to the corner of 
National Avenue and Fifteenth Street. 
Then walk along the south side of the 
street, along the park. If you are alone, 
I'll come out and walk beside you and 
tell you what you want to know. If 
you bring a lot of cops, I simply won’t 
show up.” 

Detective Radner considered. The 
street along the side of the park was a 
light street. It could not be a case of 
an ambush. And who would want to 
ambush him? Certainly not The Thun- 
derbolt. That fine crook was willing to 
stay away from all detectives, it seemed. 

“T’ll be there,” Radner said. 

“How soon?” Saggs demanded. 

“Ten minutes.” 

“All right; I'll be watchin’!” 

Saggs went from the telphone booth 
and out upon the street. He walked 
slowly homeward, turned into the alley 
and went along it toward the servants’ 
entrance. 

“Hello!” said the detective on guard. 
“T thought you were in the house.” 

“T went back to the avenue to get some 
cigarette papers, sir,” Saggs replied, re- 
spectfully. “Did you find out anything 
more about the shooting scrape ?” 

“Not a thing,” the detective answered. 
“Tt was a couple of crooks quarreling, I 
suppose. One probably took a shot at 
the other, then realized that he had 
made a noise and was afraid, and got 
him out of the way quick. We may 
get something from a hospital, or a doc- 
tor, if the wound is a bad one.” 

“A pretty time of night to make such 
a row!” Saggs complained. ‘And in 


this section of the city, too! Nice night, 
isn’t it? It certainly rained some last 
night.” 

“Tt certainly did,” the detective 
agreed. “You'd have believed it if you'd 
been outside on duty, like I was. I got 
wet to the skin, believe me!” 

“T don’t feel like turning in just yet,” 
said Saggs. “I’m inside a great deal, 
and this is such a fine night! I have 
half a notion to stay here and chin 
a while, unless you'd rather be alone.” 

“Glad to have you,” replied the detec- 
tive. “‘This detail gets mighty lonesome. 
I'd rather be at headquarters playing 
checkers and waiting for a call. Sit 
down and talk, if you don’t want to go to 
bed yet.” 

“You're sure you don’t mind?” 

“Glad to have you.” 

“Thanks,” said Saggs. ‘‘Maybe you'd 
tell me some of your most exciting ex- 
periences. I’ve never had any myself.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
RADNER IS DISPLEASED. 


OUND homeward in the limousine 

with Miss Agnes Larimer and her 

aunt, John Filatchley scarcely could 
keep from chuckling. 

“T think it was a good joke on Judge 
Rane,” he said. “And we've had quite 
enough of the Flaming Star as it is. 
Possibly Zamlen will buy his wife some 
new ornament.” 

“Tt wasn’t so much fun _ being 
searched, John,” Agnes’ aunt declared 
“T never was so humiliated in my life, 
being taken for a thief and searched by 
a police matron. What’s the country 
coming to?” 

“Do you think that it was The Thun- 
derbolt, John?’ Agnes Larimer asked. 

She looked him straight in the eyes 
as she spoke. She knew his secret, of 
course, though he had told her that he 
never wished her to discuss it with him, 
now that they understood each other. 














“Ves, I feel certain that it was the 
work of The Thunderbolt,” he replied. 

‘But I do not see how this criminal 
could have done it,” her aunt declared. 
“Tow did he get in, and how did he get 
out? And how did he get the Flaming 
Star out? They watched all the doors 
and windows and searched everybody. 
And of course they would have discov- 
ered a criminal, a stranger, quickly.” 

“T suppose The Thunderbolt is very 
clever,” Flatchley said, his eyes twin- 
kling as he glanced at Agnes. 

“If he should make the slightest mis- 
take, he may be caught and imprisoned,” 
Agnes said. 

“I presume that he will be very care- 
ful not to make such a mistake,” John 
Flatchley told her, his eyes twinkling 
again as she met his gaze. 

The limousine stopped, and Flatchley 
helped the ladies out and went with them 
into the front hall of the house. There 
he had a moment alone with Agnes. 

‘John, dear, you will be very care- 
ful?’ she whispered. 

“Very careful,” he replied. “I am 
thinking of the future, you see, and 
want nothing to happen that will wreck 
it. 

Then he held her in his arms for a 
moment, kissed her quickly, and hur- 
ried out to the limousine. 

He lighted a cigar and leaned back 
against the cushions, and so rode to the 
apartment house. There he dismissed 
the chauffeur, entered the lobby, stopped 
at the desk for a moment to ask whether 
there had been any special messages for 
him, exchanged compliments with the 
night clerk, and ascended to his suite 
on the third floor. 

Sages was not there, of course, and 
latchley knew that he would not be. 
inside the rooms, he worked 

Off came his evening clothes, 


Once 
swiftly. 


and he donned a soft, dark suit in the 
pockets of which he stored The Thun- 
derbolt’s hood, also an automatic, a flash 
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light, and other things that he might 


need, 

When he had finished, he glanced at 
his watch. He had told Saggs to wait 
for half an hour, and the time was al- 
most up. It had been just twenty-five 
minutes since he had left the limousine 
and entered the building. 

He hurried into the kitchenette and 
pulled up the dumb-waiter. He and 
Saggs had descended to the basement 
several times in that manner, and the 
dumb-waiter made no noise as he low- 
ered himself rapidly. Safe in the base- 
ment, he made his way quickly along a 
hall and through a series of storerooms, 
and reached a window that opened on 
the level of the alley. 

The window opened inward, and 
Flatchley opened it carefully, making 
not the slightest noise, pulled a bench 
beneath it so he could get out quickly, 
and listened with his head at the aper- 
ture. 

He could see the glow of the cigar 
being smoked by the detective watch- 
ing in the alley. He waited a few min- 
utes longer, and then came the fusillade 
of shots from the end of the alley, the 
shrieks and groans. The detective 
dashed in that direction. 

The Thunderbolt was through the 
window and hurrying along the wall of 
the building instantly. He came to the 
other end of the alley, crossed quickly 
through the streak of light there, so that 
Saggs could see him, and so reached the 
street. 

Now he hurried along the walk like a 
man eager to get to his home and bed. 
He had some distance to go, but he knew 
that Saggs had to get rid of the detec- 
tive and telephone Detective Radner at 
Judge Rane’s place, so he had plenty of 
time. 

He came to the park, finally, and 
walked through it diagonally, presently 
reaching the street where Saggs had 
told Detective Radner to approach. 
Here he found a large clump of brush 
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in which he could hide, and from where 
he could watch the walk. The clump 
extended to the edge of the park and 
threw its shadow over the side of the 
street, making a dark space some fifteen 
inches wide through which a pedestrian 
would have to pass. 

The Thunderbolt made sure that his 
hood was so that he could slip it on 
quickly. And then he waited, watching 
the distant walk. He was not under- 
estimating his antagonist. He knew that 
Detective Martin Radner would make 
every effort to capture The Thunder- 
bolt, who twice had made a laughing- 
stock of him. And he knew that De- 
tective Radner had more brains and 
courage than the usual run of police 
officers in the city. 

Presently, he saw Radner walking 
slowly up the walk in the distance. 


*Flatchley made certain that there was 


nobody around him, and pulled on his 
hood, stuffing his cap into a pocket of 
his coat. He took out his automatic pis- 
tol, and put on the ground at the foot 
of a clump of brush a coil of fine, strong 
rope, such as he had used on Conner 
Bradford, and a gag. 

Now he crept through the brush until 
he was within three feet of the walk, 
and crouched there in the darkness. He 
glanced up and down the street, glad to 
find that there was no vehicle in sight 
at that hour of the morning, and no 
pedestrian except the detective. 

Radner came nearer, walking at a lei- 
surely pace, looking ahead for the 
greater part, yet glancing into the park 
now and then. The Thunderbolt 
guessed that the detective did not ex- 
pect to be accosted until he was in the 
next block. 

Nearer he came, and then into the 
dark space beside the clump of shrub- 
bery. The Thunderbolt suddenly stood, 
silently, and stepped toward the walk. 

“Mr. Radner!” 

The detective turned at the sound of 
his voice, and at that instant a hand 


gripped his shoulder, and the automatic 
was thrust against his breast. He saw 
The Thunderbolt’s hood, saw the eyes 
glittering through the slits in it, and it 
flashed through his mind that he had 
been trapped. 

“Step back this way!” The Thunder- 
bolt commanded in a whisper. “You 
will observe that the muzzle of a serv- 
iceable automatic is jammed against 
your left breast.” 

One step Radner took, as directed, 
while the hand of The Thunderbolt con- 
tinued to grasp him by the shoulder. 
He could feel the automatic pressing 
against him. He did not know whether 
The Thunderbolt was the sort of crimi- 
nal who would shoot to kill. 

And he realized that here was The 
Thunderbolt before him, and that his 
capture was worth a risk. Another step 
he took into the darkness, away from the 
walk, and suddenly he wrenched to one 
side, threw up a fist, and with the other 
hand attempted to grasp The Thunder- 
bolt’s and turn the pistol away. 

The Thunderbolt had been expecting 
it. He dodged, struck out with the 
hand that had been holding Radner, and 
hit his man on the side of the face. But 
Radner was using both his hands now 
One still struggled to get possession of 
the weapon, and the other dived into a 
pocket and came up with a police whis- 
tle. Before The Thunderbolt could 
prevent, Radner had given one long 
blast. 

The Thunderbolt knew that this was 
a precarious situation. Some of the 
park police would be sure to hear that 
blast of the whistle, and possibly one or 
more patrolmen on the ayenue. He 
dropped the automatic and sprang at the 
detective; they clinched. 

The Thunderbolt found Radner no 
mean antagonist, yet he was no match 
for the man he fought. The Thun- 
derbolt was an athlete, and always in 
trim. He bent the detective backward 
across his knee, then crashed him to 























And there they fought, 


the ground. 
rolling over and over, thrashing through 


the shrubbery, making considerable 
noise. 

Then The Thunderbolt succeeded in 
getting both hands at Radner’s throat. 
He exerted all his strength. The detec- 
tive’s muscles relaxed; and he ceased 
fighting. The Thunderbolt, breathing 
heavily, pulled his unconscious antago- 
nist back into the brush. 

For an instant he stopped to listen. 
He could hear some of the park police 
charging toward them, calling to one an- 
other. Far down the avenue sounded 
another police whistle. 

Crouching in the darkness, The Thun- 
derbolt bound his victim effectually, and 
gagged him. He lashed him to the base 
of a small tree, fastened his legs so he 
could make little noise. And then he 
waited. 

The whistle had been uncertain, and 
the police who arrived heard no dis- 
turbance and saw nobody. The Thun- 
derbolt stretched beside his victim in the 
darkness, scarcely daring to breath. One 
of the park officers passed within a 
dozen feet of him. 

After holding a consultation at the 
edge of the street, the officers finally 
separated and went back to their posts. 
But The Thunderbolt made no move. 
He wanted to be sure that all of them 
were out of the neighborhood. 

For ten minutes he waited. And then 
he took out his electric flash light, 
shielded it with his coat, and flashed 
the light into Detective Radner’s face. 
The detective had regained conscious- 
ness. 

“Well, Radner, we meet again,” The 
Thunderbolt whispered. “So you 
earched all the folks at the judge’s 
house, did you? And you failed to find 
the Flaming Star? Small wonder, Rad- 
ner. I don’t mind telling you what hap- 
pened. It is not difficult for a well- 
dressed stranger to attend a big recep- 
tion, if he comes late and slips into the 
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house through a side door from the 
veranda, especially if he has on no hat. 

“And let us say, Radner, that it was 
not difficult at all to get the Flaming 
Star. That was the easiest part of it, 
as you readily can understand. Getting 
the thing out of the house was another 
matter. 

“So, Detective Radner, I darted into 
the hallway as soon as I had taken the 
Flaming Star, and as you came rushing 
down the stairs I brushed against you. 
And I slipped the famous jewel into one 
of your hip pockets, Radner. You did 
not happen to search yourself, you see. 
And you have obligingly carried the 
jewel here for me!” 

The Thunderbolt reached into Rad- 
ner’s pocket and took out the Flaming 
Star. The detective gurgled and 
grunted behind the gag, and The Thun- 
derbolt chuckled. 

“Forgot to search yourself,” he said. 
“Better do it the next time, Radner. 
Think you'll ever catch me? I doubt it! 
I think this is all for this evening, Rad- 
ner. Make yourself as comfortable as 
possible. You will find the knot at your 
feet not difficult, and with that untied 
you perhaps can get free within a quar- 
ter of an hour or so. You can just 
reach the knot with the tips of your 
fingers. Good night, Detective Radner.” 

The Thunderbolt chuckled again, 
stood up, and slipped away through the 
darkness. From shadow to shadow he 
darted, careful to avoid the park po- 
licemen, stopping now and then to lis- 
ten. He made his way through the 
park and to the street on the other side, 
and there he removed his hood and 
stowed it away, and stepped out upon 
the street and walked rapidly, like a 
man eager to get home and to bed. The 
Flaming Star was hidden in an unusual 
pocket in his trousers. 

But The Thunderbolt was far from 
being safe. As soon as he was a short 
distance from the park, he redoubled 
his pace and covered block after block 
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as speedily as possible. Finally he 
reached the end of the alley that ran 
behind the apartment house, and for an 
instant stood in the streak of light there, 
pretending to light a cigarette. Saggs, 
still talking to the detective, saw him. 

This was the crucial moment. The 
Thunderbolt had to get into the build- 
ing without the detective observing him. 
It was necessary that Radner learn that 
John Flatchley entered the apartment 
house from the limousine, and never left 
it again. And it was strictly up to 
Saggs. 

Saggs knew it. And he knew, too, 
that he had been highly successful with 
his other duties during the night. But 
what he did now had to be done in such 
a manner that the suspicions of the 
detective would not be aroused. 

“If I was big enough, I’d be a police- 
man,’ Saggs was telling the detective. 
“There’s a risk, and the pay could be 
better, of course, but a man would have 
adventures. I believe that I’d—look 
there!” 

“What?” the detective asked. 

“I saw a man dodge between those 
two sheds,” Saggs said, in an excited 
whisper. “He started to come out, and 
saw us. That shooting scrape P 

The detective jerked out his revolver 
and ran quickly to the spot Saggs desig- 
nated. Saggs followed a few feet be- 
hind him. As the detective ran around 
the shed, Saggs saw The Thunderbolt 
slip along the wall and crawl through 
the basement window. Saggs almost 
laughed aloud, it had been so easy. 

“Nobody here,” said the detective ir- 
ritably. 

“I’m sure that I saw somebody.” 

“Well, it’s none of my business. I’ve 
got to watch this apartment house.” 

“And I think that I’ll go to bed now,” 
said Saggs. “I have to call the master 
early in the morning; he has some busi- 
ness that requires his special attention, I 
believe. I’ve had a very pleasant talk. 
Thank you!” 





Saggs yawned, tossed away the re- 
mainder of his cigarette, walked delib- 
erately through the servants’ entrance 
and started up the stairs. The detec- 
tive sat down to continue his vigil. 

Saggs reached the door of the suite, 
unlocked it and went inside, locked it 
behind him, and then hurried into the 
kitchenette. The Thunderbolt was just 
crawling out of the dumb-waiter. 

“L-verything lovely, Saggs!” he re- 
ported. “As an assistant, you are a 
great success. We have to show some 
speed now; we may have a visit from 
Radner or some of the others.” 

“Gosh, boss, but I was scared a 
couple of times!” Saggs said. 

The Thunderbolt was undressing 
quickly, and Saggs took the clothes and 
put them away in their hiding place. 
When he returned, The Thunderbolt 
was in his pajamas and ready for bed. 

“See this?’ he asked. He held up 
the Flaming Star, and it flashed in the 
light. “A very pretty little thing that 
will net us some money, Saggs, and 
square matters with Mr. James Zamlen 
In the morning, I’ll tell you how it all 
happened, Saggs.” 

“I—I was afraid for you, boss!” 

“There were one or two exciting mo- 
ments, but nothing worthy of much 
mention,” The Thunderbolt said. “Are 
you watching me closely now, Saggs? 
See any change taking place? Never- 
theless, I am changing. Ah! I am no 
longer The Thunderbolt; I am John 
Flatchley.” 

Saggs gulped. 
“Any orders, sir 

“Tl sleep late.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And you'd better get to bed now.” 

Saggs bowed and retired. John 
Flatchley looked at the Flaming Star 
once more, chuckled, and then put the 
jewel in a hiding place that even Saggs 
did not know. And then he got into 
bed, mussed up his hair, yawned, and 
pulled the covers up to his chin. 


“Ves, sir,” he said. 


” 














A few minutes later, Detective Mar- 
tin Radner dashed up to the apartment 
house in a taxicab. 

“What time did John Flatchley get 
home?” he asked the detective on guard 
there. 

The detective told him. 

“Did he go out again ?” 

“He did not, Radner.” 

Detective Radner hurried around to 
the alley and found the man on guard 
there. 

“See John Flatchley to-night?” 
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“That I didn’t, Radner. I’ve watched 
this side all night, too. Nobody went 
in or came out except a valet.” 

Radner scratched his right ear, as he 
always did when something did not 
please him. 

“Anything wrong? 
tive asked. 

“Plenty!” Radner declared. “I had 
thought that Flatchley was The Thun- 
derbolt, as you know. But now I’m 
inclined to think that we have been on 


” 


the wrong track! 


the other detec- 
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MURDERS STRANGER TO SHIELD HIMSELF 


T first hailed as a hero for his gallant attempt to defend his wife against 

a holdup man, Carl Wanderer has recently been exposed by the police of 
Chicago, Illinois, as a particularly cold-blooded murderer. Tired of married 
life, he killed his wife and then shot down a man whose name was unknown 
to him, in an effort to divert suspicion from himself. 

On the night of June 2st, according to the story Wanderer told at first, 
he had taken his wife to a theater and on their way home they were followed 
by a man who entered the vestibule of their house after them and attempted 
to rob them. Shots were exchanged between the two men and in the fight Mrs. 
Wanderer was mortally wounded and the bandit killed. The revolver the high- 
wayman had used was lying beside his body. 

The calmness with which Wanderer related the story of the crime was 
what first made the police believe that his account might not be true. Then 
they discovered that only a few hours before the “holdup” Mrs. Wanderer had 
drawn fifteen hundred dollars from a bank, and their suspicion of the woman’s 
husband increased. 

It was through the revolver found beside the unknown footpad that the 
double murder was brought home to the husband. The factory that manu- 
factured the revolver had numbered it. By this number the police traced the 
revolver from the factory to its last purchaser, Fred Wanderer, a cousin of 
the suspect. Carl Wanderer was arrested and subjected to a severe cross-ex- 
amination. After sixteen hours he broke down and told the police the following 
amazing story: 

Having planned to kill his wife, he hired a tramp, whom he met in a saloon, 
to follow him and his wife on the night of June 21st, and stage a fake holdup 
in the vestibule of the couple’s home. The tramp did not know that murder 
was contemplated; he agreed to fake a holdup. In order to make the robbery 
seem plausible to the police Wanderer induced his wife to draw out the fifteen 
hundred dollars from the bank and leave the money in a bureau drawer in their 
home. He then borrowed a revolver from his cousin and carried it with his 
own when he took his wife to the theater that nigiit. 

The tramp carried out his bargain. He followed the couple, entered the 
vestibule of their house, and said: “Hand over that money!’ Wanderer drew 
both revolvers and began firing. He shot his wife first, and then, fearing the 
tramp might turn State’s evidence,-killed him with bullets from his own revolver, 
and then placed his cousin’s gun beside his second victim. 
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HEREVER he went, from 
TA7 cellar to attic and throughout 

the length and breadth of the 

still and somber house, Fred 
Rand found signs that its late occupant 
had been pursued by implacable terror. 
The heavily secured doors and the 
ornamental grillework in front of the 
windows were not needed to tell him 
that Justin Gresswick had lived in con- 
stant fear of the fate that had finally 
overtaken him. There were other signs 
besides, subtler and less tangible ones, 
but all of them gave forth a vivid re- 
flection of the dread that must have 
haunted the man who now lay dead on 
the floor of the library. 

Rand finished his examination of the 
upper floors and walked down the 
broad staircase. Being equipped with 
an imagination that had made him one 
of the keenest sleuths of the homicide 
squad, he fancied that Gresswick’s un- 
easy spirit was stalking through the 
darkened rooms and silent corridors. 
Everywhere he saw evidences of a fear 
that had grown into an obsession and 
made of its victim a recluse who 
shunned the sunlight and human com- 
panionship and whose sole concern was 
to evade the doom he felt was coming. 

Slowly and _ thoughtfully Rand 
traversed the hall on the second floor 
and turned into Gresswick’s bedroom. 
At least one thing had been made clear 
by his inspection of the house. The 
murderer, who had accomplished his 
deed some time between the hour of 
midnight and five-thirty in the morning, 
must have entered the house by the 


front door. All other means of ingress 
had been too securely barricaded to 
afford entry, and Rand had satisfied 
himself that there were no concealed 
openings anywhere. The conclusion 
that the assassin had used the front 
door was the only definite result of 
several hours of patient effort, and in 
regard to other phases of the tragedy 
Rand had nothing but vague specula- 
tions and hazy theories. 

One of these surmises was already 
approaching a state of certainty in his 
mind. It had come to him on his 
perusal of the letters he had found in a 
secret drawer of the little writing desk 
that stood in a corner of Gresswick’s 
bedroom. Raising the heavy shades 
and admitting a flood of sunlight into 
the room, he sat down at the desk for 
a second reading. There were some 
twenty letters in all, covering a period 
of two years, and the most recent one 
had been posted only two days ago. 

His face grew tense as he read. 
All the epistles, written on plain note 
paper and in a hand that was unmis- 
takably a woman’s, breathed a hatred 
and a vindictiveness so intense that 
something approaching a shiver ran 
down Rand’s spine as his eyes glided 
over the neat and evenly formed script. 
There were vague allusions to a great 
wrong which the writer had suffered 
at the dead man’s hand, but the threats 
of terrible vengeance which took up 
most of the space of each letter were 
anything but vague. They were 
phrased with such sinister emphasis 
that Rand could well understand the 








fear that seemed to have dominated 
Gresswick’s later years and why he had 
taken such elaborate precautions against 
hostile intrusion. 

He sat engrossed in thought for sev- 
eral moments after he had _ finished 
reading. Though he did not like to in- 
dulge in unfounded surmises, he re- 
solved to work for the present on the 
hypothesis that a woman had committed 
the murder, and that the motive for the 
crime was revenge for an injury Gress- 
wick had inflicted upon her. According 
to rumor, he had made numerous ene- 
mies, and without doubt there were 
scores whom he had wronged, and it 
would not be easy to single out the au- 
thor of the letters from among so many. 

All were unsigned, and none con- 
tained the faintest clew to the identity 
of the writer. Their dominant charac- 
teristic was consummate and ungovern- 
able hate, and evidently they had been 
written with a view to giving Gresswick 
the anticipatory pangs suffered by one 
who knows that an anonymous enemy 
is seeking his life. The letters consti- 
tuted an important clew, and Rand 
wondered why the murderer seemingly 
had made no effort to take them away 
after the deed had been accomplished. 
Perhaps the assassin’s vindictive pas- 
sion had obscured all other considera- 
tions, or the slayer might have been un- 
der the impression that Gresswick had 
destroyed the letters as he received 
them. 

Suddenly and without knowing why, 
Rand bent forward and gazed intently 
at the missive on top of the little stack, 
in an abstracted fashion he had been 
staring at it for several moments before 
it struck him that there was something 
peculiar about the formation of the let- 
ters, and particularly about the long 
strokes. Now he took a magnifying 
lens from his pocket and made a careful 
examination of the script. Instantly 


the oddity he had dimly noticed stood 
out in clear and bold relief. 


It con- 





Long strokes 
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sisted of tiny waverings and fluctua- 
tions in the formation of the letters, 
signifying that they had not been 
penned with the free and easy swing of 
the facile writer, but with the cramped 
and plodding hand that sometimes be- 
trays an attempt to disguise one’s writ- 
ing. 

Thrilling a little at his discovery, 
Rand examined the other letters under 
the lens and found that all had the 
same characteristic in common. 
Though it proved nothing, it strongly 
suggested an effort at dissembling the 
writer’s hand, perhaps with the object 
in view of making it difficult to trace 
the author of the letters in case they 
should be found after Gresswick’s 
death. It was also possible that the 
writer, while keeping the intended vic- 
tim in a state of agonizing suspense, 
had not cared to endanger the success 
of the murderous project by making his 
or her identity known. In any event, 
the vibrations in the script impressed 
Rand as highly important, and they 
rather strengthened his belief that the 
writer was a woman. 

A discreet cough at the door caused 
him to turn his head quickly. With a 
furtive motion he slipped the letters 
into his inside breast pocket. Then he 
turned, rose from the chair, and faced 
the dead man’s housekeeper. She was 
an elderly woman with sharp, sallow 
features and gray hair drawn into a 
tight knot at the back. 

“Miss Marguerite Hollister is here, 
sir,” she announced. 

“Miss Hollister?” echoed Rand, his 
mind still on the letters and the peculli- 
arity he had noted. 


“Mr. Gresswick’s niece, sir. You 
sent for her.” 
“So I did,” murmured Rand ab- 


sently, as he came out of his brown 
study. Then, for a moment, he looked 
at her fixedly. Something of the op- 
pressive gloom that pervaded the house 
seemed to have settled upon her, giving 
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her an air of trepidation which was not 
wholly accounted for by her employer’s 
violent death. Rand stood regarding 
her in silence for a few moments 
longer ; then added casually: “I suppose 
Miss Hollister and her uncle were al- 
ways on good terms?” 

As he asked the question, he studied 
her closely, and he fancied her face 
went a shade paler, but she gathered 
herself quickly. “She was on as good 
terms with Mr. Gresswick as anybody 
eould be, but that isn’t saying much. 
There was no hard feeling between 
them, though, if that’s what you’re driv- 
ing at.” 

“Has Miss Hollister been calling here 
often ?” 

She stared for a moment, and there 
was an odd twinkle in her slow, crafty 
eyes. “No, Miss Hollister hardly ever 
called here, nor did anybody else.” 

Somehow the detective felt she was 
uttering a falsehood, but his face gave 
no hint of the suspicion. “Since they 
were closely related, Gresswick might 
have given her a key to the front door,” 
he casually suggested. 

Something blazed in the woman’s 
eyes. It might have been fear or in- 
dignation, or perhaps both; Rand could 
not tell. “The idea!” she exclaimed 
scornfully. ‘He didn’t do anything of 
the kind! Why should he? Mr. Gress- 
wick had the lock changed every so 
often. I guess he thought it would be 
safer than having the same lock year 
in and year out. Last time he made a 
change—that was about three weeks 
ago—he ordered a special lock, and 
he had only three keys made. He kept 
one for himself and gave the other two 
to me and Grayson, his valet.” 

Rand’s “eyes narrowed. The wom- 
an’s statement had suggested an en- 
tirely new trend of thought. “Sure of 
that?” he demanded. 

“Sure as that I’m standing here. I 
saw the bill and paid for the lock and 
keys out of the household money.” 
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The detective studied her with a 
slanting gaze. ‘“Here’s the idea,” he 
explained. “The murderer got in by 
way of the front door. That much is 
absolutely certain, for he couldn’t have 
got in any other way. I’ve looked 
carefully, and there isn’t a single 
scratch on the door. Unless the mur- 
derer is a magician, he must have used 
akey. You say Mr. Gresswick ordered 
only three?” 

She gaped, drew back a step, and 
steadied herself with an effort. “Three 
is what I said,” she muttered hoarsely, 
with a trace of defiance in her voice, 
“and I stand by that. I see what you’re 
getting at—that either Grayson or my- 
self must have killed Gresswick, since 
we had the other two keys. Well, you 
can i 

“You're wrong,” interrupted Rand, 
smiling. “I know you and Grayson 
have excellent alibis. I’ve investigated 
them myself, and I’m certain neither 
of you murdered Gresswick. What 
you’ve told me about the three keys 
muddles up the case a bit, that’s all.” 
He reflected for a moment. ‘“There’s 
something I wish you’d do for me. Get 
me that bill and also the keys carried 
by yourself and Grayson. The third 
one is already in my pocket. I found it 
on Gresswick while we were examining 
the body, and I want a look at the 
other two. Will you do that little 
thing for me?” 

With a look of mingled sullenness 
and bewilderment the woman agreed. 
Rand seemed to recall something. “I 
mustn’t keep Miss Hollister waiting any 
longer. Where is she?” 

“You'll find her in the drawing-room, 
sir,” replied the housekeeper stiffly as 
she strode from the room, Rand gazed 
after the retreating figure for a mo- 
ment. She had injected a fresh prob- 
lem into his deliberations, and it must 
be solved before he could pursue the 
clew presented by the letters he had 
found in Gresswick’s desk. He did not 























doubt that the writer of the letters was 
also the murderer of Gresswick, but 
the point would not be established 
definitely unless he could prove that one 
of-the keys had been in the murderer’s 
possession. 

Miss Hollister was not in the draw- 
ing-room when he entered, but the door 
leading to the library stood ajar, and 
he crossed the floor noiselessly. In the 
doorway he halted and looked about 
him. The body, which had been lying 
on the floor when he saw it an hour 
ago, had been lifted to a couch and 
covered with a sheet. The medical 
examiner and a detective from the dis- 
trict. attorney’s office, who had been in 
conference when Rand left the room 
to make an inspection of the house, 
were now gone, and the only living be- 
ing in sight was a young woman. 

She was slim and_= straight and 
garbed in a smart street dress, and her 
posture as she stood there, a foot or 
two from the couch and leaning slightly 
toward it, gave the watching detective 
an impression of a terrific tension of 
body and mind. Her profile, shaded by 
the sloping brim of her hat, was turned 
toward Rand. It would have been 
strikingly attractive but for the look of 
scorn and cruelty about the tightly com- 
pressed lips and the quivering nostrils: 
Long, dark lashes hid her eyes, but 
Rand could see that they were gazing 
rigidly at the figure on the bed. 

Suddenly she moved. With a me- 
chanical motion she reached out a hand 
and lifted the sheet from the dead 
man’s face. At the same moment her 
features took on a look of such intense 
loathing and hatred that Rand instantly 
thought of the letters he had found in 
Gresswick’s desk. Her expression just 
now seemed to match the fury and 
the venom that animated the phrases he 
had read only a little while ago, and for 
a time he stood lost in fascinated con- 
templation of her. 

All at once she gave a slight start. 
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The flickering of an eyelash told that 
she knew she was being watched. The 
corner of the sheet dropped from her 
fingers and fell back against the dead 
man’s face. As if by magic, the look 
of hatred left her face, yielding to an 
expression of horror and grief. She 
drew a long, soblike breath, 

“Ah, Miss Hollister?” Rand strolled 
leisurely toward her. Nothing in his 
face or manners indicated that he had 
noticed her strange demeanor. 

She turned slowly, regarding him out 
of big, sorrowful eyes. Then took out 
a handkerchief and pretended to wipe 
a tear from her lashes. Her symptoms 
of mourning lent a rare beauty to her 
face, but Rand knew they were only a 
mask for her real emotions. The tran- 
sition from hate to grief had been too 
swift to be genuine. She was disguis- 
ing her real self, just as the handwrit- 
ing of the letters had been disguised; 
but her acting was almost faultless. 

“You sent for me,” she murmured. 
“While waiting I came in here for a 
last look at Uncle Justin. Is there any- 
thing you wish to tell me?” 

“IT want to ask you a question or 
two.” He touched her arm and con- 
ducted her to a chair. 

“But what can I tell you? Uncle 
Justin was my mother’s brother, but 
he and I were practically strangers. I 
scarcely ever saw him since—since 
mother died. I heard of the tragedy 
only two hours ago, and I know noth- 
ing whatever in regard to the details, 
The news shocked me, of course. The 
violent death of a near relative naturally 
would. Have you discovered anything 
of importance?” : 

“Only a little,” admitted Rand, smif- 
ing as he observed how deftly she as- 
sumed the role of questioner. “I can 
give you the facts in a few words. As 
you may know, your uncle was in the 
habit of spending the nights alone in 
the house. He trusted nobody, not 
even the servants, All of them slept 
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out. When Grayson, the valet, arrived 
at seven-thirty this morning, he found 
Mr. Gresswick dead on the floor of 
this room, shot through the heart. He 
was dressed only in pajamas, and it is 
probable he was awakened by the en- 
trance of the murderer. A pistol was 
clutched in his hand, but he hadn’t had 
a chance to use it. Whoever killed him 
seems to have been a sure shot.” 

She shuddered slightly. Her eyes 
were rigidly fixed on the tip of her 
shoe. 

“Grayson notified the police immedi- 
ately upon finding the body. The medi- 
cal examination showed that Mr. Gress- 
wick must have been dead about two 
hours when the valet found him. It is 
known he was still alive at midnight, 
for the housekeeper was going over 
the monthly accounts with him and 
didn’t leave until a few minutes after 
twelve. An old gentleman living in the 
next house says that about five or five- 
thirty he heard a sound that resembled 
a shot. Thinking it must have been 
only a back-firing motor, he turned over 
and went to sleep again, but we’re al- 
most certain that what he heard was 
the shot that killed Mr. Gresswick. 
The time jibes with the medical exam- 
iner’s statement that your uncle met 
his death about two hours before the 
valet found his body, which would 
make it about five-thirty.” 

He paused. While he spoke he had 
been covertly studying Miss Hollister’s 
face. Gradually her gaze lifted and 
traveled to a point at the opposite side 
of the room. Evidently she had seen 
an object of interest, for her eyes grew 
wide and she strained forward in the 
chair. Rand tried to follow her glance, 
and of a sudden a twinkle of grim com- 
prehension came into his eyes. 

Her eyes, filled with an expression 
of intense fascination, were looking 
straight at the point where the body of 
Justin Gresswick had been found. 
Later it had been lifted from the floor 
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and carried to the couch. Was it mere 
coincidence that caused her to stare so 
fixedly at the spot where the body had 
lain? Rand, noting the tension of her 
figure and the fire in her eyes, doubted 
it. A frown of vexation passed over 
his face. Though his work had disil- 
lusioned and hardened him, he was still 
human. 

Suddenly, as if realizing that she was 
forgetting herself, she turned her gaze 
away and again fell to contemplating 
her shoes. “Is that all?” she asked. 

“About all. The servants have been 
definitely eliminated. We know where 
they were at the time of the murder. 
We have also established the fact that 
the murderer must have got in through 
the front door. I’ve looked at the lock. 
It’s a special make, and it isn’t likely 
the murderer picked it. There are no 
signs of violence on the door, so it 
stands to reason that the villain must 
have used a key.” He smiled remini- 
scently. “facts have a nasty habit of 
gumming up our brilliant theories. The 
housekeeper tells me there are only 
three keys in existence. She has one 
of them, Mr. Gresswick had another, 
and the valet carried the third. I know 
the housekeeper and the valet are inno- 
cent. Just the same, as matters stand 
at present, it looks as though the crime 
must have been committed by some- 
body who had a key to the front door.” 

She sat stonily still for a few mo- 
ments and the only sign of animation 
about her was a slight quiver at the cor- 
ners of the mouth. 

“Anything else?” she asked pres- 
ently. 

“That’s about all. Oh, I’ve picked 
up a few stray clews here and there, 
but they don’t seem to amount to 
much,” 

For the first time since the interview 
began, she raised her eyes and regarded 
him levelly. The fire in her eyes be- 
came a hard glitter and her lips 
curled scornfully. 























“How hard it is for strangers to be 
frank!” she murmured. “You are 
quite transparent, Mr. Rand. You are 
not candid with me when you pretend 
to disparage those stray clews you 
picked up here and there. It doesn’t 
matter, however. I believe you said 
you wished to ask me a question.” 

The detective jingled a few coins in 
his pocket. His eyes strayed to the 
point at which Miss Hollister had been 
looking so intently a few moments ago. 

“You've already answered it,” he 
said. ‘You've told me far more than I 
expected to learn from you. I think 
that'll be all for the present, Miss Hol- 
lister.” 

She got up from the chair, fixed him 
with an oddly penetrating gaze, and 
swept regally from the room. 

“Clever woman!” mused Rand, still 
jingling the coins in his pocket. “Stun- 
ning little beauty, too, and all there as 
an actress, even if she forgets her role 
once in a while. And—worse luck !— 
I’ve got her almost dead to rights.” 


Il, 


Fred Rand walked listlessly along 
the south side of Union Square. He 
had already lost interest in what at first 
glance had looked like an interesting 
murder case. All that now remained 
for him to do was to verify a few 
theories and gather up one or two loose 
ends, and he had little relish for the 
task. 

In his pocket was the locksmith’s 
bill which the housekeeper had handed 
him along with her own and the valet’s 
keys. After his interview with Miss 
Hollister, Rand had questioned the two 
servants carefully, and he had satisfied 
himself that the keys had never been 
out of their possession since the day 
they came from the locksmith’s shop. 
it had occurred to him that the mur- 
derer might have got hold of one of the 
keys and had a duplicate made, but the 
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servants’ positive statements had soon 
upset that theory, The mystery of how 
the assassin had managed to open the 
front door was as deep and baffling as 
in the beginning. 

He stopped before a half-basement 
entrance and glanced at the lettering 
on the window, which announced that 
the establishment was occupied by 
David Sheff, locksmith. As he entered 
the little Shop, a thin, slightly bent man 
rose from a chair in the rear and 
hobbled up behind the counter. A few 
tufts of white hair fluttered at the sides 
of his skullcap. His nose was long 
and thin, his mouth was a threadlike 
streak, and a pair of heavy lenses cov- 
ered his deep-set eyes. He gave a 
throaty chuckle as Rand introduced 
himself. 

“T've been expecting you all after- 
noon,” he said, a shrewd twinkle in the 
near-sighted eyes. “You've come about 
the Gresswick case, of course. I’ve just 
been reading up on it, and I guessed 
you would call on me sooner or later, 
[ take it you want to ask me about the 
lock.” 

“Good guess, Mr. Sheff. You have 
quite a reputation as a locksmith, I 
understand,” 

With a pleased chuckle, Sheff mo- 
tioned his visitor to a chair in the rear, 
“That’s why Mr. Gresswick came to me 
when he wanted a lock put on his door 
that was absolutely burglar proof. He 
had been told that I knew more about 
locks than any other man in this town, 
and, if I do say it myself, he had been 
correctly informed. For ten long 
years, day in and day out, I sat in one 
place and thought about nothing but 
locks. That was before I had made a 
single one.” 

“Eh?” -exclaimed Rand, puckering 
his brows. 

A thin smile that was not altogether 
pleasant to behold parted the lock- 
smith’s lips. “I was in a lunatic asy- 
lum,” he elucidated. “Do you know, 
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sir, that there is no more hellish place 
for a sane man to be than a lunatic 
asylum? You needn’t smile; I was 
sane enough. I won't bore you with 
the story, however. It wouldn't inter- 
est you. All | want to explain is how 
I became interested in locks. During 
those ten long years I was confined in 
a narrow little cage. There was a lock 
on the door, of course. I used to amuse 
myself by speculating how I might 
force it open. I never succeeded, but 
it helped me to while away the time. 
I dreamed locks, thought locks, saw 
locks in my sleep. That was the only 
thing that kept me sane during those 
terrible ten years.” 

His glittering eyes softened and the 
rapt look died out of his face. ‘When 
I finally got out, I still could think of 
nothing but locks. I learned the 
mechanics of them and opened a little 
shop. Gradually I acquired quite a 
reputation ; some people even call me a 
genius. They don’t understand, for 
they never spent ten years in a lunatic 
asylum. Now, sir, I’m ready to an- 
swer your questions. You want to 
know, of course, whether the lock I put 
on Mr. Gresswick’s door can be picked. 
I’m willing to make a little wager with 
you. Get hold of the cleverest burglar 
you can find, and if he can open that 
lock without a key I’ll give you a hun- 
dred dollars.” 

Rand smiled at the old man’s pride 
in his work. “I haven’t a hundred to 
bet, Mr. Sheff. Besides, I’m pretty 
sure I’d lose. I’ve looked at that lock 
and have a lot of respect for it. What 
I came here to find out was how many 
keys you made for it.” 

“Four,” said Mr. Sheff after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. 


“Four?” echoed the detective. “The 


housekeeper says there were only three, 
and this bill,” taking a wrinkled paper 
from his pocket, 
ment.” 

The locksmith glanced at the paper 


“supports her state- 


and scratched the side of his head. 
“I’m sure there were four,” he de- 
clared. “It was only about three weeks 
ago, and I remember quite distinctly 
that- But wait a moment. The 
housekeeper is right, in a way. There 
were only three keys originally, but two 
or three days after the new lock had 
been put on Mr. Gresswick telephoned 
me and ordered a fourth. It was de- 
livered the following day.” 

“Oh!” mumbled Rand. “That ex- 
plains. Mr. Gresswick didn’t happen to 
mention why he wanted a fourth key 
made ?” 

“He did not.” A grin wrinkled Mr. 
Sheff’s thin and sallow face. “I see ] 
have given you something new to think 
about, Mr. Rand. Going so soon? 
Well, I wish you success.” 

The detective thanked him and went 
out. He wondered whether the house- 
keeper had deliberately lied to him, or 
whether she had been unaware of the 
existence of the fourth key. In any 
event the locksmith’s statement had dis- 
solved a discrepancy in Rand’s theory. 
All that now remained to be done was 
to ascertain by what process the fourth 
key had fallen into the murderer’s 
hands. 

Rand pondered the problem as he 
dallied over his dinner in a restaurant. 
When the bill was brought him, he 
reached for the wallet in his inside 
breast pocket, and his fingers touched 
the bundle of letters he had found in 
Gresswick’s desk. Again it struck him 
as odd that the murderer seemed to 
have made no attempt to recover them. 
Did she—his use of the feminine pro- 
noun was partly unconscious—did she 
not know that the letters constituted a 
dangerous clew? Even if she had rea- 
son to believe Gresswick had destroyed 
the letters, it seemed to Rand that she 
would have made an effort to verify 
that presumption. Then it occurred to 
him that while in the white heat of pas- 
sion murderers seldom think of such 
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things. The realization that they had 
left incriminating evidence behind 
rarely came to them until the emotional 
reaction set in. Perhaps it had been so 
in this case. Perhaps 

He peered narrowly into the smoke 
curling from the tip of his after-din- 
ner cigar. A good many hours had 
passed since the murderous missile en- 
tered Gresswick’s heart. In the mean- 
time the culprit had had ample time to 
cool down and review the tragedy in 
the light of sober reflection. It was 
quite possible that the old story of the 
murderer returning to the scene of his 
crime would be repeated in the Gress- 
wick house to-night. 

“The thing’s got to be settled,” he 
muttered, “so why not settle it the 
quickest and shortest way?” 

With the air of one who has a dis- 
agreeable duty to perform, he left the 
restaurant and walked slowly down the 
street. Already dusk was falling and 
the street lamps were being lighted. 
Smoking his cigar, Rand wedged his 
way through the crowds and swung 
down the broad avenue on which the 
Gresswick house was situated. He 
took up a position in the shadow of a 
tree on the opposite side and waited. 
Presently the door opened and a fem- 
inine figure stepped out and moved 
down the street. As she passed under 
the corner light, Rand _ recognized 
Gresswick’s housekeeper. 

He tarried a little longer, then walked 
to the corner, crossed to the opposite 
ide, and sauntered toward the Gress- 
wick dwelling. As he came opposite 
the entrance, he looked back over his 
shoulder. The street was almost de- 
serted and no one was observing him. 
Quickly he darted up the steps, stepped 
through the door, and pushed it shut 
behind him. After making sure that 





the lock had caught properly, he groped 
his way to the drawing-room and sat 
down. 

Striking a match, for he did not think 
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it prudent to switch on the electrics, he 
glanced at his watch and saw that it 
was a few minutes after eight. Then 
he stretched out his legs, leaned back 
in the chair, and absently fingered the 
three keys in his pocket. He was be- 
ginning to feel drowsy, and stray 
thoughts trudged lazily through his 
mind. Where was the fourth key, and 
would the possessor of it pay him a 
visit during the night? If so, would it 
prove to be some one whom he already 
knew? He rather hoped not, but he 
feared the coils were tightening around 
the fair head of Marguerite Hollister. 

The shades were lowered, and the 
darkness in the room was so dense that 
he could not see his hand when he 
passed it before his eyes. The sounds 
of the city died down to an intermittent 
murmur, and the stillness that pervaded 
the house had an odd, sorcerous effect 
on his senses. Hours passed, and his 
figure sagged lower and lower into the 
depths of the chair. 

Of a sudden he jerked himself erect. 
A faint click had gone kke a whisper 
through the silence. It was followed 
by a pause; then came a succession of 
slight pats, like those produced by a 
person tiptoeing across a carpeted floor. 
In a twinkling Rand knew the meaning 
of the sounds. Treading noiselessly, 
he stepped into a corner of the room. 

The possessor of the fourth key had 
entered the house. 


III. 


The footsteps drew nearer. A 
shadow, a little darker than the sur- 
rounding blackness, fluttered gropingly 
across the floor of the drawing-room, 
only a few feet from where Rand stood. 
The intruder’s breath came and went 
in short, quick gasps that indicated 
nervousness and great suspense. In an 
almost straight line the shadow moved 
toward the library door, then was 
blotted out by the darkness. 
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Treading on tiptoe, Rand followed. 
He halted at the doorpost, pressing 
close to the wall, and in the same in- 
stant a flicker of light appeared in the 
other room. Looking cautiously 
around the post, he saw Miss Hollister 
a few feet away. She had lit a match 
and appeared to be searching for some- 
thing. Her back was turned for the 
moment, and he cast a quick glance 
about the room. The couch on which 
the body had lain was empty, and he 
guessed that it had been removed dur- 
ing the late afternoon. 

The girl was dressed in black, and as 
she slightly turned her head he noticed 
that her face was deathly pale and that 
there were shadows under her eyes. 
Evidently she had spent several uneasy 
hours since their interview, for now 
and then a shudder went through the 
slim figure and she seemed to be fight- 
ing with all her strength to keep up her 
courage. The match went out, and she 
promptly struck another. Evidently 
she dared not turn on the electric light, 
fearing that its glare might betray her 
to chance passers-by on the street. 

Rand was puzzled, and his bewilder- 
ment grew as, lighting one match after 
another, she moved swiftly about the 
floor, all the while bending over the 
scattered rugs as if looking for some- 
thing. He had supposed that she would 
make a search for the letter, and he 
could not imagine what she expected 
to find on the floor. He noticed, with 
a grim sense of finality, that she never 
moved far from the spot where the 
body had lain. She circled around it 
time and again, and he fancied that her 
face grew whiter and her breathing 
more labored as the futile search went 
on. Finally he decided that the. time 
had come to reveal himself. He 
strolled forward just as she was strikng 
a fresh match, 

“Looking for something, Miss Hol- 
lister ?” 

A fragmentary cry sounded, then the 
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match went out. Rand groped toward 
the point where he had seen the light 
switch. An instant later an electric 
glare flooded the room, and he saw the 
girl staring at him in wild-eyed horror. 
One by one he extinguished the bulbs 
at their sockets until only one remained 
in a shaded wall fixture. 

“Better,” he observed quietly. “I 
don’t care to have the patrolman on the 
beat break in on us till we have had a 
little chat. He wouldn’t get through 
the front door without an ax, of 
course, but he might make a racket, and 
that would be annoying.” 

By degrees the horror died out of 
her eyes. He noticed with admiration 
that her spirit was rising to the crucial 
test. In the meager light diffused by 
the shaded bulb he saw her face grow 
tense as she gtadually regained mastery 
over herself. He hastened to the front 
door, made sure it was locked, and re- 
joined the girl in the library. 

“So,” he murmured, “you had the 
fourth key, just as I thought. Would 
you mind telling me where you got it?” 

Her chin went up and she looked at 
him defiantly behind narrowing lids. A 
smile, cold and scornful, quivered at 
the corners of her lips. 

“T suppose,” she began coldly, “you 
think [ killed my uncle? No doubt you 
are well satisfied with your perform- 
ance.” 

“T don’t know, to be perfectly frank 
with you. The captain says I’m a 
lucky fool who guesses right ninety- 
nine times out of every hundred. For 
once I almost wish that my guess was 
wrong, but there are too many facts 
staring me in the eye. The most 
troublesome of them all is that you are 
here to-night.” 

“Oh—the fourth key?” 

He nodded grimly. “And this after- 


noon [ caught you looking straight at 
the .spot where the body had been, 
How did you know it had been lying 
in that particular place? 


Before that, 

















while you were standing beside the 
couch, I witnessed the swiftest change 
of facial expression I ever saw in all 
my born days.” 

“Thanks. I’m an actress, so I con- 
strue that remark as a compliment.” 

“I might have guessed. But being 
an actress won’t help you out of this fix. 
Don’t you see, Miss Hollister, that 
you're caught in a slough of circum- 
stantial evidence and sinking deeper 
every minute? Wish I could give you 
a hand and help you out.” 

Something in his tone must have 
touched her, for her eyes softened a 
trifle. “Do you really mean that? I 
thought it was a detective’s duty 

“T never was a slave to duty,” he in- 
terrupted brusquely, “and I don’t in- 
tend to start now. And you needn’t 
think it’s gallantry that makes me talk 
like this. As things look now, it’s ten 
to one that you killed Gresswick, but 
my mind is wide open to argument. I 
hope you can convince me that you 
didn’t kill him. The case had just be- 
gun to get interesting when you bobbed 
up and shot the mystery to smither- 
eens.” 

She regarded him long and steadily. 
“What do you want to know?” 

“First of all, where did you get the 
fourth key?” 

“Uncle Justin gave it to me. I called 
on him quite often, and he used to say 
that I was the only one who ever gave 
him a kind word. He had been having 
spells of acute mental depression of 
late, and when they came on he always 
sent for me. I would read to him, and 
sometimes sing and play. It seemed 
as though I was the only person he 
trusted and whose society he could 
tolerate. He needed me more and 
more as time went on, and I became 
almost as necessary to him as food and 
I did all I could to comfort and 


” 





drink, 
cheer him, and—— 

“Did the housekeeper know of your 
visits?” Rand interrupted. 
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“Certainly. She was generally here 
when I called. No one else knew of 
them, however. For reasons of my 
own I preferred to keep them secret.” 

“Then the housekeeper lied,” mum- 
bled Rand, more to himself than to 
Miss Hollister. “She said you hardly 
ever came here.” 

“ ‘Lied’ is a harsh word, She is a 
good old soul, and her only object was 
to protect me.” 

Rand reflected for a moment. “You 
showed your uncle all those kindnesses 
in spite of the fact that you hated him,” 
he observed suspiciously. 

She shrugged her shoulders a little. 
It was a slight gesture, but expressive 
of infinite scorn. Into her face came 
the same look of brimming hate she had 
worn while looking down into the dead 
man’s face hours ago. 

“Yes—I hated him—hated him a mil- 
lion times more than I thought I could 
hate anybody in the world. But,” with 
an impetuous toss of the head, “he was 
wealthy, and he made me his heiress. I 
could not afford to offend him. I 
loathed the role I had to play, but it’s 
been worth millions to me.” 

“T see,” muttered Rand dryly. Some- 
thing had suddenly died out of his face. 
“One can do a lot of things for a few 
millions, I suppose—even commit mur- 
der.” He spoke the last three words in 
an undertone, ‘‘Will you go on?” 

“Uncle Justin telephoned me early 
this morning. It was a little after four, 
I think. His voice sounded as if he 
were in a terrible state of mind. He 
said he was having another of those 
nervous spells and asked me to come 
over and talk to him. I—I didn’t want 
to go, but neither could I.afford to an- 
tagonize him.” 

“A little after four, eh?” Rand ques- 
tioned. “That was about an hour and 
a half before he was murdered.” 

“He must have had a premonition of 
what was coming. Anyway, that’s the 
only way I can explain it. The last 
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few weeks I’ve been playing with a 
stock company in the Bronx, and I have 
been living at a hotel out that way so 
as to be near the theater. I dressed as 
fast as I could, then ran to catch a car. 
I just missed it, and it was twenty min- 
utes before the next came along. It 
had traveled only a few blocks when 
something happened to the current and 
we were stalled. After waiting for 
what seemed hours I finally succeeded 
in getting a taxicab. It must have been 
nearly six when I reached the house. I 
let myself in with the key Uncle Justin 
had given me. He had told me over 
the telephone that I would find him in 
the library. It was dark when I en- 
tered, and J couldn't | understand. 
Then q 

She broke off with a shudder. Rand 
eyed her narrowly, as if unable to de- 
cide whether it was the actress or the 
woman who was speaking. 

“Something tripped me,” she went 
on, drawing a hand across her eyes. 
“My fingers touched something that 
was clammy and cold. I think I 
screamed. After a while I realized 
what had happened. It came to me in 
a horrible flash. Uncle Justin had 
made many enemies, and I knew one of 
them must have killed him. My next 
thought was that I must not be found 
in that awful room. The circumstances 
were stich that it would be easy to 
ascribe a motive to me, and if I should 
be accused of the murder all that I 
had planned and worked for would be 
undone. I ran from the house. Some- 
how I got to my hotel. I spent the rest 
of the night and the forenoon in a state 
of terrible suspense. Then you sent 
for me, and what you said about having 
found a few scattered clews frightened 
me. I looked over the clothing I had 
worn, and a button was missing from 
one of the shoes. I thought there was 
just a chance that you had not yet 
found it. Anyhow, I felt I must come 
here and look.” She paused and fixed 
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a long, shuddering glance on his face. 
“Did you—find— it?” she asked tremu- 
lously. 

“No.” = Ramd’s voice was _ hard. 
“You must have lost it elsewhere—on 
the car or in the taxi, perhaps. But I 
can understand. Your nervousness 
over that button was quite typical. It’s 
always the little things that count in a 
case like this.” 

She gave him a quick, searching 
glance. ‘‘You don’t believe me?” 

Rand shrugged. “You have the 
fourth key. If you didn’t kill Gress- 
wick, who did?” 

“Any one of a score of people might 
have done it.” 

“There were only four keys. The 
murderer let himself in with one of 
them. Besides, how about these?” 

He jerked from his pocket the letters 
he had found in Gresswick’s desk and 
held the topmost one before the girl’s 
eyes. She stared at it, a bewildered 
look crossing her face, then looked up 
into his eyes. 

“Why, I don’t understand 

Suddenly the detective stiffened. 
His head went up, then he placed a 
hand on the girl’s arm. Silently he 
glided over the carpet and turned off 
the solitary light, then tiptoed back to 
the girl’s side. 

“Shsh!” he whispered. 

A low, furtive sound, like that of a 
door opening and closing, came from 
the front of the house. It trailed softly 
through the surrounding silence, carry- 
ing an eerie note to their ears. Rand 
drew the girl into a corner. 

“Something’s wrong,” he whispered. 
“There seems to be a fifth key.” 





IV. 

The girl’s trembling hand rested 
lightly on Rand’s sleeve. Footsteps 
light as a cat’s were crossing the floor 
of the drawing-room, and they would 
have been unable to detect the sounds 
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but for their high-keyed tension. Miss 
Hollister held her breath as a scarcely 
distinguishable shadow appeared in the 
doorway. There it paused for a mo- 
ment before it began to move furtively 
toward the center of the room. 

Rand took the girl’s hand in an ef- 
fort to quiet her nerves, but his own 
were quivering with suspense. A _ nar- 
row gleam of light suddenly parted the 
darkness. The intruder had evidently 
turned on an electric pocket flash. He 
stood with his back toward them and 
the light fell in front of him, so all they 
could see was the shadowy and some- 
what shrunken figure of a man. 

With jerky motions, as if laboring 
under great excitement, he placed the 
electric flash on the library table and 
opened a drawer. He shuffled the con- 
tents rapidly, then opened another. He 
began to mutter under his breath as he 
ransacked a third. Apparently his 
search was proving fruitless. Sud- 
denly, drawing his automatic from his 
pocket, Rand stepped forward. 

“You won’t find the letters there,” he 
said quietly. “They were in the desk 
in Gresswick’s bedroom, but they are 
now in my pocket.” 

The man hunched his shoulders, then 
stood rigid, his face still averted from 


them. Presently his right hand began 
to move stealthily toward his hip 
pocket. 


“T’ve got you covered,” announced 
Rand. “Hold up your hands and turn 
around so we can look at you.” 

Slowly the man’s ‘hands went up. 
He turned reluctantly on his heels and 
faced them. The electric flash was 
behind him, and its dim light did not 
permit them to see his features. Rand 


reached out his left hand and touched 
the knob on the wall, shedding a soft 
luminance over the room. : 

Then Miss Hollister uttered a hoarse, 
long-drawn scream, and Rand himself 
started violently as he saw the in- 


truder’s blanched, twitching features. 
It was David Sheff, the locksmith. 

For several moments neither spoke. 
The girl advanced a step, then stopped, 
her two cupped hands pressing against 
her chin. 

“Fa—Father!” she exclaimed. 

The old man jerked himself forward 
and stared at the girl as if seeing an 
apparition. 

“Marguerite!”” he cried in husky 
tones. “You here?’ He wet his lips 
and his bony figure shook from head to 
foot. “What—what are you doing 
here?” 

Rand stood as if held by a spell 
while Miss Hollister advanced and 
placed a hand on the old man’s shoul- 
der. She looked into his dim eyes 
with an expression of love, horror, and 
wonder. “Did you she began 
hoarsely. “Did you kill him, father?” 

“Yes—I killed him!’ His voice 
throbbed exultantly and his eyes blazed 
behind the lenses. “I wish I could have 
killed him a thousand times, instead of 
only once. It was great! You should 
have seen him when I looked him in 
the eye and told him I had come to pay 
him back for what he did to me. At 
first he didn’t know me, but when he 
finally recognized me you should have 
heard him whine and squeal for mercy. 
It was great—great!’” 

There was a flame of frenzy in his 
eyes and his frail figure shook with 
emotion. “I didn’t think of the letters 
till this evening. You see, I wanted the 
dog to suffer a little hell even while he 
was on earth, and so I kept writing him 
letters, giving him a few hints of what 
was coming. I didn’t want him to 
know who was writing them, for that 
might have spoiled my plan, and so I 
trained myself to write a woman’s 
hand. Bet those letters kept the snake 
guessing! This evening I began to 
think that maybe the writing could be 
identified, in spite of the disguise, and 
I didn’t care to go to the chair for 
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murdering a scoundrel like him. But, 
dear,” and he blinked his eyes bewilder- 
edly, “what are you doing here?” 

With a catch in her voice she told 
him what she had already told Rand. 
“T knew you were brooding over the 
injustice uncle Justin had done you,” 
she added. “I could see it wasn’t good 
for you, that it was slowly killing you. 
I thought you would get over it and be 
your normal self again if the money 
my uncle cheated you out of could be 
restored to you. So I set out to win 
uncle Justin’s favor. He willed his 
fortune to me, and I meant to give it 
all to you. It was to be a surprise. 
Don’t you understand, dear ?” 

The old man regarded her dazedly. 


Slowly he shook his head. “Why, it 
wasn’t the money,” he mumbled. “That 
didn’t mean much to me. Didn’t he 


have me railroaded to a lunatic asylum 
so he could get the full proceeds of the 
big mining deal we had swung together, 
and didn’t he keep me there for ten 
years? In the meantime your mother, 
the finest and gentlest woman that ever 
drew breath, died of grief. He killed 
her as surely as if he had strangled 
her to death. Do you wonder that as 
soon as I got out I began to scheme 
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how to make my brother-in-law pay? 
People thought I was interested only in 
locks, but all the while I was scheming, 
dreaming, and plotting.” 

He uttered a long, rumbling laugh. 
“Justin thought I had disappeared. I 
had changed my name, and my appear- 
ance had altered completely during 
those ten years in the asylum. When 
Justin came to my shop that day, he 
didn’t know me. All he knew about 
me was that I was the best locksmith in 
town. I felt like screaming with laugh- 
ter. It seemed fate was playing 
straight into my hands. I think I 
chuckled all the time while [ was 
making that extra key—the fifth key.” 

Exhausted, he sank into a chair, 
burying his face in his hands. For a 
long time the girl and Rand regarded 
him in silence. Finally the detective 
shrugged and seemed to emerge from a 
deep reverie. 

“Tt’s all right,” he whispered, 
ing siraight into her misty eyes. “You 
—you are—— Hang it all, I don't 
seem able to say what I feel! But don’t 
worry about your father. There isn’t 
a jury or a judge in the land that would 
deal harshly with him after hearing his 
story.” 


look- 
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RING SWINDLE TRIED AGAIN 


ACCUSED of having tried to work the old-time ring swindle on a taxicab 

driver in New York, Henry Zolinger was arrested by two detectives who 
witnessed his dealings with the chauffeur. The police officers say Zolinger sold 
the driver a ring which he declared he had stolen from the Murray Hill Hotel, 
where he was employed. He asked ten dollars for the ring, but accepted a 
five-dollar bill for it when told that that amount was all the chauffeur had to 
give him in exchange for the valuable (/) stolen property. 

To support his story, the police state, Zolinger was wearing, under a civilian 
coat, a bell boy’s uniform with the letters ““M. H.” on the collar. They say 
also that the ring is of little value, and that the alleged swindler had twenty-four 
similar rings in his pockets when searched; that his game was to sell trinkets 
of slight worth at a good price, and that his story of stealing the ring was 
simply bait to make skeptical listeners buy his goods and then, through fear of 
the consequences to themselves, refrain from going to the police with their 


story. Zolinger claims to be a peddler. 
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HE evening paper held before 
him, Charles Garden sat by 
the reading lamp in his cozy 
library. The single light 
threw into sharp relief his strong, lined 
features, with the fringe of graying hair 
at the temples, and by emphasizing the 
immobility of his face and eyes, made 
it quite obvious to the nervous youth 
who sat across the table toying with a 
book that the newspaper was a mere 
pretense to shut off conversation. 

The elder man had no eyes for the 
printed page, with its black spots of 
headlines and its neutral gray columns. 
He was thinking his own thoughts, and 
the thoughts were tinged with bitter- 
ness, 

Not that he failed to realize what 
cause he had for satisfaction, for self- 
congratulation at his lot. A street waif, 
brought up in a slum, the son of a con- 
victed criminal who had died in prison, 
he had by force of character and by 
rugged determination acquired educa- 
tion, a moderate fortune, a substantial 
business, and last and best, a respected 
standing in his city as a man of un- 
doubted integrity. Honors, both social 
and commercial, had not been denied 
him; and among his associates he knew 
that his life story would cause admira- 
tion unbounded—if they were aware 
of it. 

But they were not aware of it, and 
never would be if he could help it. He 
had attended even to that, for his son’s 
sake rather than hisown. The Western 


city of depressing memories which had 
been the scene of his boyhood and 
younger manhood he had left far be- 


hind. He had come, unheralded and 
unknown, to the conservative New Eng- 
land city where he had carved out his 
career. There was no one here who 
could tell his boy that he was the grand- 
son of a criminal, that he was only a 
single generation removed from the 
depths of the great underworld into 
which his father had been born. No- 
body knew ; the past was a sealed book, 
and its pages opened only to Charles 
Garden himself. 

Arthur, the boy, knew no other home 
than this. He had been only two years 
old at the time of the pilgrimage to a 
newer and cleaner world; and he sup- 
posed that he had been born here. Nor 
did he know the mother whose death 
had been the precursor and partial cause 
of the emigration: the sweet-faced 
mother whose framed likeness looked 
down from the wall of the very room in 
which father and son were sitting in 
silence. 

Charles Garden raised his eyes slowly 
to the picture. Sweetness: that had 
been the keynote of her character. 
Sweet and wholly lovable—but weak ; 
weak and ineffectual. With a thrill of 
warmth and a moistening of his eyes he 
let his mind revert to their too brief 
life together, to her clinging ways and 
her awed admiration of his strength and 
courage. She had been exactly the 
right sort of woman for his wife, a 
perfect complement to his character. 
But for the boy, as a mother—had she 
been the right sort? 

Surreptitiously the man looked at his 
son, who was really reading now. A 


colorless, fretful face it was, with 
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mobile lips and restless eyes. There 
was no question that Arthur favored 
his mother rather than his father, in 
looks at least. “And weak!” groaned 
Charles Garden soundlessly. “Weak— 
weaker than his mother; and with the 
criminal instincts of my side of the 
house, from my father! Why didn’t it 
strike me instead of him? Why did the 
taint skip me, to return in my boy? A 
terrible combination! Weak, and with 
criminal desires! A_ taint! And I 
thought I’d been able to wash it out. 
Heaven forgive me if I misjudge the 
boy, but it seems to be there, just as it 
was in x 

He checked his very thought, as the 
youth, feeling the scrutiny of his fa- 
ther’s eyes, stirred and turned his head. 

“T guess I'll go out for a little walk,” 
he ventured with an assumed noncha- 
lance, as he stifled a yawn. “Reading 
all evening makes me feel the need of 
stretching out.” 

The older man hesitated for words; 
and Arthur fidgeted under his gaze. 

“I don’t think you’d better, Arthur, 
boy,” he said at last. “I know—you 
don’t need to tell me that all you intend 
is a harmless solitary walk. I have 
that much conficence in you. But 
there’s always the possibility that you 
may meet some ene—forget. I know it 
sounds as if I didn’t trust you, but 
Well, there’s only one day more; and 
it’s a slight thing to deny yourself; 
even slighter than the chance that I 
dread. Just a day more, Arthur, and 
you'll be safely on board the Anconia, 
leading the clean, hearty, wholesome life 
that’s going to make a fine, strong man 
of you!” 

“But that’s just it, father!” said the 
boy eagerly. “It’s my last night here. 
My last chance at freedom for a long 
time. And you know that I don’t want 
to go to the West Indies. I’m only tak- 
ing the voyage to please you—and— 
well, I know, of course, that it will do 
me good, and I want to become the kind 
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of maft you want me to be. Really I 
do, father. And it’s awfully good of 
your friend to give me that chance in 
the purser’s office, and to look after 
me. I appreciate it, of course. But 
I never did want to go. And since I’m 
going, it seems as if I might do as I 
please to-night, my last night at home. 
I’m not a baby.” 

The older man shook his head sadly. 
“I know how you feel, my boy, and I 
know that you mean every word. But 
do you realize that you said almost ex- 
actly the same things last summer, after 
I had got you out of that very serious 
scrape? You meant them then, too, 
just as you do now. And then—this!” 
He drew from his bill fold a narrow 
piece of paper. The boy flushed and 
looked down. 

“I'm going to destroy it as soon as I 
return from seeing you off to-mor- 
row,” the father continued. ‘And then 
nobody will eyer know about it. Thafik 
God, nobody knows about it now, ex- 
cept us two, and Selden, at the bank. 
And it’s a mighty fortunate thing that 
it was my name that you signed to this 
check instead of some one else’s, and 
that Mr. Selden brought it straight to 
me before taking any steps. He’s a 
good-enough friend of mine to keep the 
secret, but forgery is forgery, and it 
was a narrow squeak for you, my boy 
—too narrow altogether. We don’t 
want it repeated. So that’s why you’re 
going away. The change of life, the 
new duties, being under the purser’s eye, 
and safe away from temptation: it’s 
the right thing for you; and you'll enjoy 
it too, I’m sure you will.” 

“Yes, but ” The young man’s 
eyes strayed to the check. “I didn’t 
mean it, father, really I didn’t. I only 





gave it to—the man promised he 
wouldn’t try to cash it for a week; it 
was just to stop his pressing me. I'd 
lost some money to him at cards. ['ll 
never touch a card again, father! But 
—TI really owed him the money; and 


























before the week was up I was going to 
get my allowance from you, and get the 
check back! He promised not to cash 
it. IT didn’t mean 

“Forgery? IL know you didn’t, Ar- 
thur, but that’s what it is, just the same. 
No; we'll try to forget it. You go up 
to your room now; it’s bedtime, and 
you'll need the rest for to-morrow.” 

“But just a little walk? I won't even 
go into a movie, or into a drug store 
for cigarettes. I won’t go anywhere. 
Just to look around the streets—my last 
night 

Charles Garden shook his head. The 
young man hesitated, read the futility 
of pleading in his father’s eyes, then 
turned and left the room. 

The older man listened to the ascend- 
ing footsteps, to the closing of the door 
upstairs, before he resumed his chair. 

“Tt seems unreasonable, but he’s 
weak! Weak! And if he were to meet 
by chance any of his precious associates 
who have been leading him downhill 
—he must not meet them. It’s the 
only way. I know the boy loves me, 
admires me, wants to be like me; but 
God help him! That’s his weakness, 
too. That way when he’s with me, and 
when he’s with them he’s the same, 
like putty in their hands! Weak! 
Weak!” He shuddered. “Will he ever 
get over it? He’s only eighteen; I hope 
he’ll outgrow it. But he’s started out 
just like—just like his brother: a few 
years later, that’s all.” 

Hunched back in his chair, his large- 
knuckled hands grasping the leathern 
arms, Charles Garden let his thoughts 
stray to his first-born—their first-born, 
his and Nettie’s. A bright boy, of 
cheerful disposition, good in his studies. 
They had named him James after her 
father. For fourteen years he had been 
the sole receptacle of their hopes, until 
his brother Arthur was born, his brother 
who had never heard of him. 

But Jim had the taint, and it showed 
itself early. When he was only twelve 
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years old he had got into his first scrape, 
and been as promptly extricated by his 
adoring father. But from that time 
on he had gone from one thing to an- 
other: petty thieving, wantom destruc 
tion, all of the troubles into which a 
normal mischievous boy wriggles him- 
self, but in degree just beyond the line 
which distinguishes the acts of a normal 
boy from those of a potential criminal, 
and growing worse all the time. By the 
time he was sixteen he had been in 
court twice, unknown to his mother. 
Charles Garden had kept it a secret 
from her. Had he done wisely? Be- 
cause when the final blow did fall, it 
broke Nettie’s heart; caused her death, 
in fact, if heartbreak can kill. 

Charles Garden visualized the scene 
as if it were yesterday. The policeman 
coming down the street, turning in at 
their door, ringing the bell. Nettie was 
in the hall, though her husband an- 
swered the ring; and before he could 
prevent, she overheard enough to know 
that Jim, her laughter-loving boy, was 
wanted for burglary. The shock made 
her ill at once; and her mother’s heart 
was further wrenched when it devel- 
oped that Jim was nowhere to be 
found. They discovered that he had 
taken some clothes and a few belong- 
ings and gone, no one knew where; nor 
had he ever returned. Laughing Jim! 
Somewhere at large in the world, prey- 
ing upon society, and now his brother, 
a baby then, was following him! 

Jim had been under a disadvantage, 
of course, in that his ancestral record 
was known in the town where he had 
been brought up. That was why 
Charles Garden had removed to the 
East after Nettie’s death: to sever every 
connection with the past and its tragic 
story. Jim had even been twitted at 
school by his mates with the fact that 
his grandfather was a convict. 

Charles Garden sighed and shook his 
head. “But it wasn’t that. No. The 
taint is in the blood!” 


















He brought his fist down on the table. 
“I’m going to cure Arthur, if it can be 
cured. New surroundings, exacting 
duties, the healthful life—to be away 
from me will do good of itself. Let 
him stand on his own feet and learn to 
walk alone and walk straight!” 

Again he let his mind wander back 
to his old home in the West, the scene 
of his early joys, and of his great sor- 
row. Every connection with it was sev- 
ered; no one who knew him there had 
an inkling of his present whereabouts— 
none save one. There was one link: a 
trusted lawyer who had instructions to 
make periodical inquiries at the house 
where Charles Garden had lived, in 
case the wandering one should return. 
The lawyer had his client’s present ad- 
dress—to be used in that event and in 
no other—and he had a sum of money 
and a welcome for James Garden from 
his father, if he should ever come to 
claim them. But no word had ever 
come, in all the years; Laughing Jim 
might be dead, for aught his father 
knew to the contrary. Perhaps it was 
better so! 

The man stretched mightily, rose, 
snapped out the light, and started up- 
stairs with the heavy tread of weari- 
ness. It did not do to think of the 
past: that was forever dead. The pres- 
ent had its own live problems, chief 
among them, Arthur. 

He paused at the boy’s door to listen. 
No sound came to him through the 
panels. There was no light within; yet 
the listener could not hear the even 
breathing of slumber. He knocked 
lightly; there was no response. He 
tried the door; it was not locked. 

Inside, he snapped on the light and 
looked about. The room was empty of 
human presence, except his own. The 
bed was mussed, as from some one sit- 
ting on its edge; but the covers had not 
been turned down. Swiftly he opened 


the wardrobe door, and noted that two 
or three suits were missing. 


A glance 
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at the bureau impressed him with the 
absence of familiar articles. The win- 
dow was open to the night; he leaned 
out, glanced to where the porch roof 
jutted out beneath it. When he turned 
back, his face was gray. 

“Gone!” he muttered. 

His strong hand grasped the bed- 
post, clutched it tightly. Determination 
came to him. 

“He can’t be far; it’s not an hour 
ago that he left the library. I’m going 
to find him—to save him from himself 
—if it’s the last thing I do, if it takes 
me around the world!” He started for 
the door; then he bethought himself 
of another matter, 

“T don’t want to carry this; no telling 
into what hands it may fall.” He took 
the forged check from his _ pocket, 
lighted a match, and watched it burn, 
until the flame seared his fingers. He 
crumpled the ashes and ground them 
into the carpet with the sole of his 
shoe. Then he went downstairs to get 
his hat and coat. 

The servants had retired and, as he 
was about to leave the house, his 
methodical eye noted the light that still 
streamed into the upper hall from his 
son’s room. He returned upstairs to 
switch it off. 

Before doing so, he gave a last look 
around. Hanging on the back of a 
chair was a Coat, the same coat that Ar- 
thur had worn that evening. On an im- 
pulse he lifted it up and searched the 
pockets. 

In one of them he found a letter. He 
glanced at the address on the envelope. 

“Artie Hunt, General Delivery, City.” 

“So! He’s been communicating with 
his disreputable companions, under an 
assumed name, through the general de- 
livery!” He started to tear the letter 
roughly in two, but something stayed his 
hand. He glanced at the postmark: it 
had been mailed that very morning. 
“Must have got it when he was down- 
town this afternoon.” He fumbled at 
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the open end and drew out a single 
sheet of paper: 


Dear Artie: Of course you know your 
own business best, but I wouldn’t stand it if 
Il were you. You're no kid. The*world is 
wide, and there are lots of nicer places than 
the West Indies. And I’m the boy that can 
show them to you, if you want. What's 
more, there are any number of safe, easy 
jobs in this town that could give a couple of 
enterprising fellows a good start. I always 
said I liked you, and I mean it. I’m going 
to be having a bite of supper at Kline’s lunch 
room on Adams Street about half past eleven 


to-night. Maybe if you happen to be stroll- 
ing by you might see me. We can say 
good-by, anyhow. Harry. 


Charles Garden gritted his teeth at 
the fiendishly effective psychology of 
the missive: the subtle flattery, the os- 
tensible unconcern. “And it worked!” 
he muttered. “The bait got him, good 
and hard!” 

He thrust the letter into his pocket 
and dashed downstairs and to the street. 
Here at least was something to go on. 
He might not be on time, but at least 
he would be in a position to pick up 
the trail while it was still warm. 

The reference to “safe, easy jobs” 
was not lost upon him; and the thought 
that, no doubt, one was planned for 
this very night lent wings to his feet. 
At the nearest corner where cars 
stopped, he just missed one. Knowing 
that they ran infrequently at this hour 
of the night, he hurried on afoot, half 
running. The general locality toward 
which he was bound he knew; but the 
particular place mentioned, Kline’s 
lunch room, was unfamiliar to him, so 
he had to stop and ask a policeman of 
its exact address. It was well in the 
downtown district. 

When the sign painted on the win- 
dow told him that he had arrived, he 
peered into the place. Two or three 
sleepy-looking individuals occupied the 
wide-armed chairs; but there was no 
sign of Arthur. It was, of course, pos- 


sible that one of the patrons was his 
intended 


companion, but that was 
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scarcely probable; they had had plenty 
of time to meet and be off long before. 

Charles Garden debated whether he 
should inquire of the counter man about 
his fugitive, but decided that it would 
be useless. Even if he could identify 
Arthur from a description, it was not 
likely that he would be eager to volun- 
teer information; still less likely that 
he had any yaluable information as to 
the couple’s plans and whereabouts to 
give. 

Casting about in his mind for a sug- 
gestion as to what step he should take 
next, Garden suddenly realized that he 
was in the vicinity of his office. The 
street on which the lunch room was 
located ran parallel to and in back of 
the main thoroughfare which was the 
location of the big office building. Me- 
chanically Charles Garden turned his 
footsteps in the familiar direction. 

It was not until he was almost abreast 
of the doorway that a _ disquieting 
thought entered his head. What if the 
boy, goaded by a sense of supposed in- 
justice, and in the hands of an unscru- 
pulous companion, should consent to aid 
in robbing his own father’s safe? He 
tried to convince himself that such was 
quite impossible; but the idea stuck. 
Arthur would know in a vague way that 
the safe must contain a considerable 
sum. To rid himself of the suspicion 
once and for all, Garden stepped to the 
door of the building and shook it vigor- 
ously, until he heard the approaching 
steps of the night watchman within. 

“Oh, it’s you, Mr. Garden!” ex- 
claimed the watchman in a tone of re- 
lief. “I thought maybe it was another 
of the police.” 


“The police?’ Charles Garden’s 
heart sank. “Have the police been 
here?” 


“There’s one upstairs now,” averred 


the watchman. “I thought I heard a 
noise in one of the offices, and when 
the cop came by on his beat, I told him 
about it. He just went up five minutes 
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ago to investigate. It’s probably noth- 
ing.” 

“T’m going up, too,” said Garden. If 
it were Arthur, he might still be in time, 
though he tried to convince himself that 
his fears were groundless. 

“But the policeman said nobody was 
to come in or go out!” protested the 
watchman. 

“Of course he didn’t think that any 
of the tenants of the building would be 
along,” said Garden. “No doubt I'll 
meet him somewhere upstairs, and ex- 
plain to him. Never mind the elevator ; 
Tl walk.” 

Quietly but swiftly he mounted the 
first flight. He heard no noise from 
above; but he reasoned that the officer 
would be proceeding quietly, in the hope 
of catching the intruders, if there were 
any, unaware. With caution redoubled 
he mounted the second flight. As he 
reached the head of the stairs he saw a 
momentary flash of light down the hall ; 
and into his view, as he crouched into 
the shadows, came a blue-coated figure 
who was trying every door as he went 
along. Soon he turned into a corridor 
perpendicular to the main hall; and 
Charles Garden seized the chance to slip 
to the next stairway and start again 
upward. “At the careful rate he’s 
searching, it will be some time before he 
gets to the fifth floor,” he thought with 
satisfaction. “If Arthur’s there, I have 
plenty of time to get him out before he’s 
caught; and I ought to be able to put 
up a convincing explanation of our pres- 
ence if we are discovered on our way 
down.” 

At the door of his own office on the 
fifth floor, Charles Garden stopped, 
peered through the frosted glass panel 
with its lettered sign, “Eastern Products 
Company.” No sound or sight came to 
him for a space of perhaps three min 


flash of light inside, which was instan- 
taneously extinguished. With heart 


beating wildly, he forced himself to 
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think clearly. If he were to go in, 
Arthur or his companion—for he felt 
by now a terrible certainty that it was 
they—would undoubtedly attack him, 
not knowing who he was. Not that he 
was timid for himself; but he shud- 
dered at the thought of his boy being led 
into the commission of an act that might 
blight his whole life. 

There was another door to the suite 
a little down the hall; and it was to this 
that Charles Garden crept. Very quietly 
he inserted his key and turned it. For- 
tunate it was that he did so; for, as 
he entered, he realized, by a sort of 
sixth sense, possibly aided by a slight 
noise from the other room, that the 
door between the rooms was ajar. He 
crept toward it, poising carefully for 
each step, and finally gained a position 
behind it. 

He could now hear an occasional 
whisper, but not well enough to make 
out what was said; nor could he identify 
either of the speakers from it. A tone 
of voice is individual; whispers are all 
more or less alike. One of the men 
might be his son; but he was no more 
certain than before. 

Once more came a light from a pocket 
flash torch; and peering through the 
crack by the hinges of the door, Charles 
Garden recognized beyond all doubt the 
figure of his son. So completely had 
his dread done its work that the revela- 
tion was scarcely a surprise. There was 
another man, too, with his back turned, 
near the safe at the opposite wall. This 
time the light did not go out imme- 
diately. And then came a voice, a voice 
incautiously raised, laden with sudden 
anguish, 

“Harry! 
ther’s office!” 

The light went suddenly out. “Quiet, 
fool!” Then, in a half whisper of evi- 
dent surprise, “Your father’s office?” 

From the darkness came a sobbing 
tone. “Yes. Oh, I don’t blame you, 
you couldn’t have known. You see, 


This is—this is my fa- 
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Hunt is not my real name, and, any- 
how, the sign on the door says only 
‘Eastern Products Company.’ But it is 
—it is my father’s office! It’s his safe 
we've robbed!” 

“Well, what of it?” came from the 
other in a snarl. “It’s done now—and, 
anyhow, he’s treated you mean enough, 
from what you’ve tokf me. A bit of 
poetic justice, that’s all. Besides, the 
safe is drilled, and it can’t be undone 
now. I’ve got the stuff right in my 
pocket—a nice little wad, too—and it’s 
too neat a job to spoil for sentiment. 
Come on; we’re through here now. The 
quicker we get away the better. Here 
—the fire escape, the way we came in!” 

“Stop!” Again the youth’s voice was 
raised in spite of a muttered “Hush!” 
from the other. “We can’t—I won’t— 
rob my father! We've got to put the 
money back!” 

“Like fun we have!” The speaker 
was already raising the window. 
Charles Garden heard his son fumbling 
at the desk. A sudden fear smote him. 
He kept a revolver in the top drawer, 
and he knew that Arthur knew of it. 
Yet he seemed paralyzed; he could 
make no move; he only waited. 

“Stop, I tell you!” said Arthur in a 
new tone’ of determination, as_ the 
drawer slammed shut. “Stop!” 

Again came a revealing flash of light. 
Charles Garden saw his son, with the 
gun in his hand; saw the other turn 
from the window in baffled surprise. 
The light went out; there was a sudden 
scuffle of feet, an impact of bodies ; then 
a flash and a reverberating sound that 
sounded in the small room like a can- 
non detonation. Garden sprang through 
the door and switched on the lights. 
There was a lump in his throat, and he 
felt faint; he did not open his eyes for 
a moment, for fear of what they might 


see. 
“father !” 
He looked with thanksgiving into the 
face of his son, a son who was clutch- 





ing him in a frenzy of affection, peni- 
tence, and terror. 

“Arthur! My boy!” 

“I don’t know how it happened! 
When I saw it was your office—we came 
through an alley from the back and 
climbed up, so I didn’t know before— 
something seemed to change in me. I 
just couldn’t—couldn’t stand it! I 
never felt that way before.” 

“Thank God!” breathed the father. 
“You've found your manhood !” 

The boy was shuddering. “I don’t 
suppose I really meant to shoot him— 
yes, I would have done it, if necessary! 
But the gun went off in the struggle.” 

Charles Garden looked at the figure 
sprawled on the floor face upward, eyes 
still blinking, but with a gaping wound 
in the side, from which trickled a red 
stream that ebbed and flowed with the 
man’s labored gasps. 

“It’s my gun’—he was _ thinking 
quickly, under the stimulus of the sud- 
den need—‘and they'll find me here. 
The man was a burglar, after all; it will 
be no crime on my part. I'll take the 
blame.” 

“No, father! Besides, we couldn't. 
I'll be here, too, you see, and the watch- 
man will know I didn’t come up with 





you. I , 
“You can hide or get out the fire 
escape.” 


Heavy blows sounded on the door. 
“Open! Open up!” 

“The police—already!” whispered 
Arthur, making no move to conceal him- 
self. 

The frosted glass was shattered, and 
a blue-coated arm reached in. The hand 
turned the knob on the spring lock, and 
with pistol in hand, a policeman entered. 

“What's this?” he asked sharply, his 
eyes taking in almost simultaneously 
the gaping safe, the dying man on the 
floor, and the two who stood mutely be- 
side him. 

“TJ shot him,” said Charler Gar- 
den quickly. “A burglar.” 
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“You’re Mr. Garden, aren’t you? 
The man that has these offices? I 
thought I knew you?” He stopped; 
beckoned by a look in the eyes of the 
wounded man, he bent over him, and 
listened to a whisper. Then he straight- 
ened up, and regarded the father and 
son quizzically. “He says the young 
fellow did it.” Charles Garden’s heart 
sank, ‘That the kid—who knew him 
slightly—followed him here, and caught 
him in the act of robbing the safe.” 
Garden felt a surge of relief at the wel- 
come lie, and a wondering sense of 
gratefulness to the dying man who had 
offered it. “And he wants to have a 
word with you—if he’ll last that long. 
He’s going fast.” 

Tenderly Charles Garden knelt be- 
side the man who, quite unintentionally, 
at cost of his life had brought Arthur 
to his senses ; and whose final purposed 
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act had saved the boy from the conse- 
quences of his folly—of his last folly, 
the father sincerely believed. 

“Don’t you—know me?” whispered 
the man. 

In surprise, Garden looked at his 
face: the hard lines of the mouth, the 
eyes in which lurked, in spite of impend- 
ing death, a trace of defiant laughter. 

“When the—the cop mentioned your 
name—I knew. I’m—Little Jim—fa- 
ther!” 

Suddenly the strong man felt limp 
and faint. He slipped a weak hand 
beneath the head on the floor ; his throat 
seemed bursting, and unaccustomed 
tears splashed from his eyes. 

The prostrate man raised his hand 
to his chest, looked curiously at the red 
stain with which it came away. 

“Don’t you think—father—that I’ve 
—wiped out the taint?” 











CRITICIZES PRISONS 


ONLY thirteen per cent of the men and women in prisons in New York State 
are serving their first terms in such institutions, according to Mr. George 
W. Alger, counsel to the prison survey committee, which has been investigat- 


ing prison conditions. 


The other eighty-seven per cent had been in State penal 


institutions previously for an average of three years each. 
Lack of proper training is one of the reasons Mr. Alger gives for the large 


percentage of those who return to a life of crime. 


Many of the prison shops 


where trades are taught use methods and machinery that are thirty years behind 


the times. 


do not help him to get a position in his trade outside the institution. 


goes back to crime. 


When the prisoner is released he finds that the methods he has learned 


So he 


Mr. Alger criticizes the present parole system, which, he avers, operates 
in favor of the prisoner who is simply docile, and gives early freedom to him 


who has not come into conflict with the prison authorities. 


He would make 





achievement, rather than the negative ability to do nothing.worthy of the keepers’ 
notice, the requirement for early release from custody. At present ninety-one 
per cent of all prisoners are set free at the expiration of their minimum sentences. 

Not only should there be stricter regulations in regard to early paroles, 
but also prisoners who are mentally defective should be separated from the 
others. The committee found that more than three thousand out of fifty-three 
hundred inmates examined were mentally defective. These Mr. Alger would 
segregate. He would give those prisoners of normal intelligence an oppor- 
tunity to learn a trade under conditions favorable for their obtaining employment 
upon their entering the outside world again. He would secure more teachers 


for the inmates of penal institutions, for now there is only one instructor for 
each thirty-eight hundred men in prison. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


WHILE John Mathieson and his adopted niece, Mary Missenden, are being driven to the church 
where she is to be married to James Tilehurst, a young engineer, Mathieson is mysteriously 


stabbed and killed. 
Lothbury, a lawyer and old friend of Mathieson. 


The weapon used is a jeweled dagger, a wedding gift to the couple from Aston 


Lothbury, who is an unscrupulous crook, invites Tilehurst to rob his safe and steal Mathieson’s 


will—-made in Tilehurst’s favor 


which, he says, will cast suspicion upon Mary. 


That night Loth- 


bury informs the police when an amateur burglar arrives at his office, who, instead of Tilehurst, 


is Mary Missenden. 


Her fiancé arrives later with Singh, his Gurkha servant, who acts In a strange 


manner at sight of a tiny bronze image, which he appropriates. 
The same night Aston Lothbury shoots and kills Singh, who has broken into his apartment. At 


the coroner's inquest Mary testifies that 


her uncle was stabbed by the brown 


hand of an Indian. 


Carvick, Mary’s chauffeur, devoted to her and an unwitting tool of Lothbury, steals the Mathieson 


will and burns it. 


Lothbury, who, by casting suspicion upon Tileburst, has succeeded in estranging 


him from Mary Missenden, tells the girl she is now penniless, and suggests that she become com- 


panion to Madeline Bartram, a fellow crook, with whom he has already made arrangements, 
liga Bartram buys a car at a bargain, giving in 
When she demands funds from Lothbury, he absent-mindedly hands her the same check. 


of poker. 


payment 


Made- 


a check which she has won in a game 


Immediately suspicious, Madeline tries to entrap him before a witness into admitting that the check 


has passed through his hands, but fails. 


nizing 


Mary Missenden is horrified at 
it as a duplicate of the one in which Mathieson was murdered. 


sight of the car, recog- 
James Segrove, a detective, 


discovers a missing heir to Mathieson’s estate in Carvick, the chauffeur, who is in reality Captain 


Jarrett, Mathicson’s nephew. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


EXTRAORDINARY NEWS. 


HEN Segrove madehis dra- 
% a7 matic announcement, it would 

have been difficult to say 

whether Aston Lothbury or 
Carvick himself looked the more sur- 
prised. 

“Missing heir!’ 
“T don’t understand. 
what, Mr. Segrove?” 

“To the estate of the late John 
Mathieson,” replied Segrove. “I must 
apologize for inducing you to come here 
on more or less false pretenses, Mr. Jar- 
rett—or Mr. Carvick, if you still prefer 
to be known by your assumed name— 
but I wanted you to witness the first 
flush of joyous satisfaction on the part 
of Mr. Lothbury, now that he has dis- 
covered the heir for whom he was ad- 
vertising.” 

Aston Lothbury cast a glance at Se- 
grove of concentrated hatred. It was 
but a momentary flash, and immediately 


repeated Carvick. 
Missing heir to 





gave place to his normal suavity. Loth- 
bury was too great a crook to allow an- 
ger to unbalance his judgment. 

For a man who has just been told that 
he is the heir to a very considerable for- 
tune, Carvick’s demeanor was some- 
what disappointing. He showed no 
sign whatever of gratification, his ex- 
pression indicated rather a mingled be- 
wilderment and dismay. 

“This is an extraordinary piece of 
news,” said Lothbury, with a sarcastic 
smile. ‘Before I congratulate Carvick 
on his windfall, I'll trouble you for your 
proofs, Segrove.” 

“And yet, my dear Lothbury, you 
know perfectly welf that I shall be able 
to produce good proofs,” said Segrove 
tauntingly. “The story is extremely 
simple, and you can get all the docu- 
mentary proof needed for it, I believe, in 
the courthouse. Carvick’s real name is 
Jarrett, and he is the son of the late 
John Mathieson’s sister. He is, there- 
fore, Mathieson’s nephew and his only 
surviving relative. 
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“That should be sufficient for you, 
Lothbury. You possibly know the his- 
tory of that marriage. Mathieson dis- 
approved of his sister’s engagement on 
the grounds, I believe, that Mr. Jarrett 
was a musician of somewhat bohemian 
tastes. The lady politely defied her 
brother and married him. From the 
day she left her brother’s house the two 
never again communicated. All you 
have to do, Lothbury, as a conscientious 
executor of Mathieson’s estate, is to 
verify the marriage and the birth and 
identity of my young friend. You can 
write to the war department in Wash- 
ington about the identity question. Car- 
vick served in the army in his own 
name, and when he was granted a com- 
mission he naturally had to give an ac- 
count of himself. I have all the details 
complete.” 

Carvick was watching the detective’s 
face closely. As the explanation finished 
he was about to speak, but Aston Loth- 
bury cut in. 

“I will not for the moment dispute 
your facts,” he said, speaking with a 
quiet confidence which told the detective 
there was something in the wind. “But 
you haven’t told the whole story. Let 
me go on with it.” 

“Think you can shake the claim, Loth- 
bury?” said Segrove. 

Lothbury ignored the interruption 
and continued : 

“Mathieson never forgave his sister 
for her defiance. He wished to have no 
more to do with her, nor with her chil- 
dren. He adopted the orphaned daugh- 
ter of his friend Missenden and left all 
his property to her. True, in a sub- 
sequent will the estate was actually left 
to the man who was about to become 
her husband. That, however, does not 
affect the main point, which is that 
Mathieson, who must have been aware 
of the existence of his nephew, took 
care to leave him not a penny.” 

“Hm!” said Segrove. “I’ve heard 


about that will before, Lothbury. You 





put it up to the police, but when they 
asked you for it, if I remember rightly, 
you gave them a tale instead. If you 
have the will, why don’t you produce 
it?” 

“You'd better ask Carvick that ques- 
tion,” replied Lothbury meaningly. “He 
can give you a more accurate answer 
than I.” 

“Look out, Carvick,” cried Segrove 
sharply. “That’s a trap. If you take 
my advice, you'll say absolutely noth- 
ing. There’s no need for you to discuss 
the matter at all. Just hang on and 
make your claim through another law- 
yer.” 

Aston Lothbury clenched his fists. 
For a moment it almost seemed that he 
would hurl himself upon the detective. 
Segrove arose and stood facing him. 

“It wouldn’t be any use if you could 
strangle me, my dear Lothbury,” he 
said, interpreting the other’s thoughts. 
“My executors would collect the twenty- 
five thousand just the same.” 

“You're devilish fond of bragging, 
Segrove,” said Lothbury. “As regards 
this fellow’s claim to the estate, I hap- 
pen to know that he stole Mathieson’s 
will from my flat and destroyed it. 
That’s a penitentiary offense.” 

“Provided that offense can be 
proved,” said Segrove. “Don’t forget 
that, Lothbury. If I myself, for ex- 
ample, could prove all I know, I could 
immediately become possessed of 
twenty-five thousand dollars. As it is, 
I shall have to wait—for a week or 
two longer.” 

He was about to take his departure, 
but paused in the doorway and turned 
to Carvick. 

“Remember my advice,” he said, “and 
don’t make any bargain. If Lothbury 
can do you any damage, he will do it, 
whether you make a bargain or not.” 

The detective departed, leaving Car- 
vick and Lothbury alone together. 

“T don’t think there’s any need for 
me to stay,” said Carvick. 














“One moment,” said Lothbury. “I 
suppose you have brains enough to see 
that that fellow is merely using you as 
a pawn in a game against me. If he 
wins the game, you probably realize that 
| shan’t be the only one who'll be 
landed.” 

“T quite understand,” replied Carvick, 
“that you would betray any one the mo- 
ment it would pay you to do so, and if 
it didn’t pay, you would do it out of 
malice.” 

“Fool!” said Lothbury contemptu- 
ously. “Do you think I have time to 
bear malice against people like you? 
And you needn’t think, my friend, that 
it will pay you to take that tone toward 
me on the strength of your claim to 
Mathieson’s fortune, which of course I 
shall contest... You’re as much in my 
power to-day as you were yesterday, and 
you'll soon know it, unless you like to 
come to some arrangement.” 

“What arrangement?” demanded Car- 
vick. 

“If you like to split Mathieson’s 
money equally, I'll forget all I know 
about you.” 

Carvick laughed. 

“You’ve got hold of the wrong end 
ef the stick altogether,” he said. “As 
soon as I leave this office I am going 
to a lawyer. I shall instruct him to ap- 
ply to you to hand over the estate within 
twenty-four hours, failing which he will 
immediately serve you with a writ. 

“You say you have not time to bear 
malice against me,” continued Carvick, 
his eyes flashing. “I have time for 
malice against you. I spend the greater 
part of my waking hours hating you, 
because you cheated me into participat- 
ing in a loathsome crime. You’ve poi- 
soned my life to such an extent that the 
inheritance of this fortune brings me 
no kind of personal pleasure. It means 
to me one thing only: that I can now 
do everything for which money is 
needed to assist in harming you. 

“T tell you this: If Segrove can work 
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his case to a point where only my con- 
fession is necessary to convict you, I 
will make that confession. That’s how 
much I care for your threats, you ac- 
cursed murderer !” 

For several minutes after Carvick 
had left, Aston Lothbury stood staring 
after him, trying to fathom the reason 
for his outburst. 

“Bluff, probably!’ he said to himself. 
“He’s excited by the news of his in- 
heritance. He couldn’t prove my impli- 
cation, but a confession goes a devil of 
a long way with a jury. Hm! I’m 
afraid he'll have to be silenced in an- 
other way. Anyhow, he’s safe for the 
immediate present. And in the mean- 
time there’s the girl.” 

He closed his eyes as his senses visual- 
ized the fragrant loveliness of Mary 
Missenden. For the moment he was for- 
getful of the perils that were growing 
around him. Then he went back to his 
flat to dress for dinner at Madeline Bar- 
tram’s house. 


CHAPTER XX. 
IN HER POWER. 


AITING in Madeline Bartram’s 
drawing-room to receive her 
guests and apologize for her lateness, 
Mary Missenden was astounded to find 
that the first of the guests was none 
other than James Tilehurst. 

Her first instinct was to flee. It had 
been by James’ will that they had parted, 
parted until such time as he could give 
her incontestable proof that he had no 
hand in the chain of events that had led 
to John Mathieson’s death. Her own 
thoughts were in a state of confusion 
regarding the man she still loved. In 
the shadow of the tragedy the spirit of 
romance had been strangled. She had 
wanted above all things a period of 
rest in which to unravel the tangled 
thread of her own life. 

James Tilehurst, for his part, was no 
less surprised than Mary at their meet- 
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ing. “With the instinctive wisdom that is 
born of true love, he had divined the 
state of Mary’s feelings. He did not 
in his own mind accuse her of suspect- 
ing him of complicity in the murder. 
It was rather that he knew that he must 
stand in her eyes as one who was sus- 
pected by the world, and it behooved 
him, as her affianced husband, to place 
himself beyond the reach of evil tongues 
before he came again to her to beg the 
fulfillment of her promise. For this 
reason he would rather that anything 
should have happened than that he 
should appear to be thrusting himself 
upon her. 

For a moment he stood hesitant. 
Then, as the butler closed the door be- 
hind him, he advanced. 

“Mary, this is inexplicable!” he ex- 
claimed. “I had no idea that you knew 
Mrs. Bartram.” 

“IT am her companion,” replied Mary. 
“I began my duties to-day. Mrs. Bar- 
tram will be down in a minute.” 

“Mary, you will believe me when I 
say that if I had known of this I would 
not have accepted the invitation,” he said 
awkwardly. 

“Of course, James,” she answered, 
and added: “But there is no need for 
us to make a point of avoiding each 
other, is there?” 

“You know what we agreed,” he re- 
minded her. “Before very long the po- 
lice will have fixed the full blame. I 
know that I myself am under suspicion, 
and I welcome suspicion. The fullest 
possible inquiry is the best thing that 
can happen for me. When Aston Loth- 
bury produces Mr. Mathieson’s will, the 
suspicion against me will reach its cli- 
max. For that reason I am glad that 
he still has it. I expect he has already 
applied for probate.” 

Mary started. She would have to ex- 
plain to James that the will had already 
been destroyed by herself and Carvick. 
Would she have time to make the ex- 
planation? While she still hesitated the 
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door opened and Madeline Bartram ap- 
peared. Madeline, dressed in a Paris 
creation that was too elaborate for an 
informal dinner party, greeted her 
guest and apologized for her lateness. 

“T am so glad that you were able to 
come, Mr. Tilehurst,’ she said. “I 
know you are a very busy man, but to- 
night you will meet a financier who will 
probably be of use to you—Mr. Loth- 
bury.” 

“Mr. Lothbury!” repeated Tilehurst, 
aghast. 

“Yes,” said Madeline. 
know him already?” 

She asked the question with a girlish 
naiveté which completely deceived Tile- 
hurst. 

“Yes,” he answered awkwardly. “I 
know Mr. Aston Lothbury.” 

“Oh, dear! Then I’ve got you here 
on false pretenses,” gushed Madeline. 

Politeness demanded that James Tile- 
hurst should give an immediate assur- 
ance that it was a pleasure to be her 
guest in any circumstances, while in- 
wardly he was wondering how he 
would endure the ordeal before him. 

James Tilehurst was a child in the 
matter of dissembling his feelings. 
Madeline perceived at once that he par- 
ticularly did not want to meet Aston 
Lothbury. That was the first point 
gained of definite information. It was 
a good omen for the success of her 
party, the sole object of which was to 
try to learn something that would 
throw a ray of light on the mystery of 
Aston Lothbury’s connection with the 
man who had sold her the car. 

When Aston Lothbury was announced 
he was beaming with good humor. As 
he advanced. to greet his hostess, he 
caught sight of James Tilehurst, whereat 
his general air of satisfaction seemed to 
be increased. 

Madeline was keenly on the alert. She 
noticed that Aston Lothbury offered to 
shake hands with James Tilehurst, but 
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that the latter pretended to be unaware 
of this, and bowed formally. 

“tf Tilehurst knows anything against 
Lothbury, he will tell me,” said Made- 
line to herself. She determined to turn 
the conversation over dinner to the sub- 
ject of her new car at the first oppor- 
tunity. 

But the opportunity never came. At 
the first faint lull in the conversation 
Aston Lothbury concentrated the atten- 
tion of the party upon himself. 

“Tt doesn’t often happen,” 
“that I come contact with real 
romance. But it happened to me to- 
day. And, curiously enough, the ro- 
maice has a very special interest, | think 
[ may say an intimately personal inter- 
est. 

Che last words were spoken to Mary, 
who looked at him with wondering eyes. 
Madecline’s interest quickened. 

“Oh, do tell us!’ she exclaimed, as 
Aston Lothbury paused. 

Aston Lothbury looked 
grave. 


he began, 


into 


decorously 


“T fear my news will necessitate ref- 
erence to a very painful and tragic sub- 


ject,” he said slowly. ‘‘Miss Missenden 
will, I trust, forgive me, but it is neces- 
sary that she should know. For it con- 
cerns the estate of her adopted uncle 
and my old friend, John Mathieson.” 

The tragic reference procured imme- 
diate silence. [yen Madeline forbore to 
make comment. 

“Many years ago,” continued Aston 
Lothbury, “Mr. Mathieson had a sister, 
with whom he quarreled on account of 
her marriage. The lady died while her 
child was still in early boyhood. Appar- 
ently the quarrel was of such a nature 
that Mathieson’s name was never men- 
tioned, for the child grew up in com- 
pleie ignorance of the identity of his 
uncle. The child, by the way, is now 

man i the early thirties.” 

Aston Lothbury paused, for he knew 
he would have to choose his words care- 


fully. He must deliver his news in such 
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a way that it would have the effect of 
helping his carefully constructed plans. 
He had had a shrewd idea of Madeline’s 
motive for asking Tilehurst to meet him. 
He had immediately perceived a way of 
turning the meeting to account. 

“This young man, you will under- 
stand, is the sole surviving relative. I 
knew of his existence, but that was 
about all. For all I knew, he might 
have died or been killed in the war. So, 
as executor of the estate, J advertised 
for him. This afternoon he walked into 
my office.” 

Aston Lothbury caught 
eye. 

“Excuse my interrupting you, Mr. 
Lothbury,” said Tilehurst. “I was un- 
der the impression that Mr. Mathieson 
had left a will.” 

“And that the will was in your own 
favor?” said Aston Lothbury. 

Tilehurst flushed. It seemed to him 
the height of indelicacy to refer to such 
a matter in the presence of Madeline 
Bartram. 

“Between these four walls,” said 
Lothbury impressively, “there is no 
harm in my confessing that you are right 
in your supposition. There was a will 
and it was in your favor. But, as I re- 
ported to the police a few days ago, that 
will was stolen from my apartment.” 

James Tilehurst strangled an excla- 
mation of surprise and looked across the 
table at Mary. Mary’s eyes were down- 
cast. Aston Lothbury noted Tilehurst’s 
glance and interpreted his thoughts cor- 
rectly. The tide was running with him, 
he told himself. 

“We are now coming to the most 
startling point of all,” resumed Loth- 
bury. “The nephew’s name, I must tell 
you, is Jarrett. Now, Jarrett, senior, 
who died shortly after his wife, seems to 
have left just enough money to give his 
son a liberal education, of which, as 
far as I can gather, full advantage was 
not taken. Jarrett changed his name, 
and, after a period of service in the 
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army, returned to civil life in the hum- 
ble guise of a chauffeur. Whether by 
coincidence or not, as a chauffeur he 
was employed by his own uncle. 

“The missing heir,” he added impres- 
sively to Mary, “is none other than your 
own ex-chauftfeur, the man you knew as 
Carvick.” 

“Oh!” gasped Mary. In her voice 
there was something more than mere as- 
tonishment. Aston Lothbury studied 
Tilehurst’s face, and saw there the sud- 
den look of dark suspicion for which 
he had been watching. 

“What an amazing story!” said Made- 
line. “But you'll never get me to be- 
lieve that the chauffeur did not know 
Mathieson was his uncle.” 

“Oh, I am sure he couldn't have 
known!” replied Mary impulsively. . 

“Of course it is open to doubt!” said 
Aston Lothbury, ‘But why are you so 
convinced of it, my dear, if I may ask?” 

Mary was at a loss for her reply. 
She dared not give her real reason; she 
could not say that Carvick would not 
have destroyed the will when by that 
very act he was enriching himself. 

“T can’t say,” she faltered, “but I’m 
sure he would have told me if he had 
known.” 

“Then you did not know, Mary ?” 

The question came from James Tile- 
hurst. It was a question which implied 
the doubt he was powerless to conceal. 

“Certainly not,” replied Mary, per- 
ceiving the note of suspicion in his 
voice and actively resenting it. 

Aston Lothbury, shrewd student of 
human nature, was watching every move 
in the game, and glowed with secret sat- 
isfaction at the success of his plan. 

“Miss Missenden is an idealist,” said 
Madeline. “Don’t try to shatter her faith 
in human nature, Mr. Lothbury. I’m 
a hardened cynic, and I prefer to be- 
lieve that that chauffeur knew what he 
was about. Why, I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised to learn that it was he who 
stole the will from your apartment. If 





I were you, Mr. Tilehurst, I’d put the 
police on his track.” 

“That would hardly be possible,” said 
Aston Lothbury, as if with good-natured 
tolerance of a woman’s ignorance of 
the law, but in reality to fan still fur- 
ther the slow fire of suspicion in Tile- 
hurst’s brain. ‘There is not enough to 
goon. One might suspect him of hav- 
ing done so, but the police require more 
than suspicion. Personally, I should 
think it open-to doubt. He is an ex- 
tremely pleasant young man, a gentle- 
man to his finger tips, served as a cap- 
tain during the war, I believe. You 
would be prejudiced in his favor if you 
were to see him. He is the kind of 
man any woman would stick up for.” 

The discussion between Madeline and 
Lothbury continued. Mary and Tile- 
hurst were conspiciously silent. The 
dinner came to an end, and Madeline 
arose. 

“Don’t be long over your cigars,” 
she said to the two men as she and Mary 
withdrew. 

As they were left alone, Aston Loth- 
bury looked at Tilehurst with a half 
smile on his countenance. 

“Strange that we should meet again 
like this, Mr. Tilehurst, in circumstances 
in which necessity compels us to be po- 
lite to each other.”’ 

“The meeting is perhaps fortunate for 
me,” said Tilehurst stiffly, and added: 
“You may remember that the last time 
we met you offered to make a certain 
bargain with me, the consideration you 
offered being the will which you now 
say was stolen from your apartment.” 

“The bargain was offered in good 
faith,” replied Lothbury. “Though I 
admit that, if you agreed, it is possible 
that I should have been unable to fulfill 
the condition.” 

“When was the will stolen?” 

“It was stolen,” replied Lothbury, 
“while I was actually talking to you in 
your rooms. Carvick must have watched 


























my movements and slipped in as I came 
out.” 

“Carvick!” repeated Tilehurst. “You 
don’t know that it was he. You're only 
surmising.” 

“It’s rather more than surmise,” said 
Lothbury indifferently. “I happen to 
know it is a fact.” 

“Then why don’t 
him?” 

“Because to do so I should have to 
call a witness, a witness whom I do not 
care to call. Let us leave it at that.” 

“Who is that witness?’ demanded 
Tilehurst, almost fiercely. 

“T don’t care to answer that 
tion,” said Lothbury carefully. 

“Then you will answer this one: is 
the witness Miss Missenden herself ?” 

Aston Lothbury contrived to look as 
though the question embarrassed him. 

“You’ve no right to say that,” he said 
with deliberate awkwardness. “If you 
suspect it, why ask me? You can ask 
the lady yourself.” 

“T intend to do so,” replied Tile- 
hurst. “I shall ask her on the first 
opportunity.” 

Aston Lothbury determined that an 
opportunity should come immediately. 
Silence fell between the two men. Nei- 
ther desired the other’s company, but 
each knew that if they returned prema- 
turely to the drawing-room they would 
come under suspicion of having quar- 
reled. Aston Lothbury produced a foun- 
tain pen and scribbled in a notebook. 
3efore replacing the notebook in his 
pocket he tore out the sheet on which he 
had written. 

When eventually they returned to the 
drawing-room, Lothbury passed the 
sheet on, which he had written unob- 
served to Madeline. Madeline read it 
earefully. 


you prosecute 


ques- 


Make an excuse to get me out of the room 
and come with me. A. L. 

Madeline tore the half sheet of paper 
and dropped the fragments into a waste- 
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basket. She was casting about in her 
mind for a convenient pretext with 
which to carry out her instructions, 
when the butler entered with a card on 
a salver. 

“Hullo!” said Madeline to her guests 
in general. “I wonder who this is.” 
She took the card and read aloud: “Mr. 
James Segrove. 

“T don’t know the name,” said Made- 
line to the butler. 

“T can enlighten you, Mrs. Bartram,” 
put in James Tilehurst. “Mr. Segrove 
is a very distinguished private detec- 
tive.” 

“A detective!” echoed Madeline, with 
a lightning glance at Aston Lothbury’s 
face. “How perfectly delightful! I’ve 
never seen a real live detective. He’s 
sure to be frightfully amusing.” 

“Show Mr. Segrove in here, please,” 
she added to the butler. 

Aston Lothbury glared at her, but she 
pretended not to notice. She was con- 
scious of a certain tensity in the silence 
that fell upon the party as they waited 
for Segrove to appear. She did not 
know that each of her guests had sepa- 
rately met the great detective. 

Madeline Bartram had a double pur- 
pose in sending for the detective instead 
of seeing him downstairs. She had a 
vague, intuitive premonition that she 
might learn something which would help 
her in her secret quest if she were to 
play Tilehurst against Aston Lothbury 
in the presence of the detective. Fail- 
ing this, at the worst there would be an 
opportunity to practice her wits upon 
the detective, who would probably be 
embarrassed in her drawing-room. 

She realized part, at least, of her mis- 
take as the tall, athletic form of Se- 
grove, wholly unembarrassed by the fact 
that the rest of the party were in eve- 
ning dress, appeared in the doorway. 

“Good evening, Mrs. Bartram,” said 
Segrove easily. Then he bowed to each 
of the three others, to Madeline’s sur- 
prise mentioning their names. 

















“I had hoped that you would be able 
to give me a few minutes’ private con- 
versation,” he continued to Madeline. 

Madeline did not like his air of com- 
plete self-posession, and sought to put 
him at a disadvantage. 

“You're a detective, Mr. Segrove, I 
understand ?” she said. “I have no dark 
secrets, and as fas as I am concerned 
there is absolutely no reason why what- 
ever you have to say should not be said 
here.” 

Aston Lothbury could have warned 
Madeline that in trying to put Segrove 
out of countenance she had undertaken 
an impossible task. 

“Well, I’m sure I don’t mind, if you 
don’t,” said Segrove. “It was entirely 
on your account that I suggested pri- 
vacy. Shali I go ahead ?” 

Aston Lothbury was trying vainly to 
catch Madeline’s eye. Mary and James 
Tilehurst were looking on with an in- 
terest which in each case was tinged with 
apprehension. Madeline knew that she 
had gone too far to retreat. 

“Please continue, Mr. Segrove,” she 
said. 

Segrove smiled with obvious satisfac- 
tion. 

“I have come to ask your permis- 
sion,” he said, “to inspect your new 
motor car.” 

“At this time of night!” exclaimed 
Madeline. “What an extraordinary re- 
quest!” 

The tone in which she spoke was 
tantamount to refusal. Segrove was 
quite unruffled. 

“Strictly speaking, Mrs. Bartram, it 
is not a request at all,” said Segrove. 
“T had hoped to avoid the necessity of 
telling you that I have a search war- 
rant, which gives me right of immedi- 
ate access to your garage. I am-ex- 


tremely sorry to have disturbed you, 
but need put you to no further incon- 
venience, if you will kindly instruct 
one of your servants to take me at once 
to the garage.” 
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Madeline Bartram realized too late 
that she had blundered in her treat- 
ment of the detective. She was fright- 
ened now. She glanced at Aston Loth- 
bury. Slowly but unmistakably he 
nodded, and thereby gave her her cue. 

Having realized her mistake in her 
reception of Segrove, Madeline Bar- 
tram set herself to retrieve it as soon 
as possible. She perceived now that she 
was dealing with a strong man, that to 
attempt opposition of any kind would be 
a mere undignified waste of time. Se- 
grove, she observed, had not even trou- 
bled to be offended by her discourtsey. 

“Surely there’s no need to come to a 
poor, defenseless woman with warrants 
and things, Mr. Segrove?’’ she said 


archly. “You’ve made me thoroughly 
frightened. Have I done anything 
dreadful ?” 

“There’s no earthly need to be 


afraid,” said Segrove genially. “I only 
mentioned the warrant because I thought 
you were going to refuse.” 

“But why should I?” asked Madeline. 
“T’ll take you to the garage at once my- 
self.”” She turned to Mary and James 
Tilehurst. 

“T'll leave you two to entertain each 
other until we get back,” she said, for 
she divined that Aston Lothbury in- 
tended to accompany Segrove and her- 
self. 

Madeline led the way from the room. 
Segrove and Lothbury followed. As she 
drew ahead of them on the way down 
the staircase, Segrove turned to Loth- 
bury. 

“You’ve got a splendid nerve, Loth- 
bury,” he said in an undertone. “Bet- 
ter than that of any crook I’ve ever met. 
I shall miss you awfully when I’ve col- 
lected that twenty-five thousand.” 

The garage, which was at the back of 
the house, was a converted stable, quite 
large and fitted with electric light. In 
spite of the great bulk of the car, there 
was ample room in .which to walk 
round it. 




















“A magnificent car, Mrs. Bartram!” 
exclaimed Segrove. He added to Aston 
Lothbury: “It looks vaguely familiar, 
too. I’ve seen one just like it some- 
where.” 

“Tt’s a standard make,” replied Loth- 
bury. “There are probably hundreds of 
the kind about town.” 

Segrove opened the door of the car 
and entered, at the same time flashing 
a powerful electric torch on the inte- 
rior. 

“Let me turn on the light for you,” 
said Madeline, following him into the 
car and turning the switch above the 
speaking tube. 

“Thanks,” said Segrove, and pro- 
duced a collapsible measuring stick. 
Madeline watched him while he meas- 
ured the walls of the car. Then he 
jumped out and continued his measure- 
ments of the walls from the outside. 
When he returned to the car Madeline 
was sitting on the tapestried divan. 

“Do you mind sitting over here?” 
asked Segrove, indicating a seat in the 
fore part of the car. 

Madeline obeyed with as good a grace 
as she could summon, passing a light 
remark to Aston Lothbury, who was 
standing in the doorway, with one foot 
on the step of the car. 

Segrove unfastened a locker beneath 
the tapestried divan and flashed his elec- 
tric torch on the interior. There were 
a number of mechanical tools, which he 
removed, turned over, and replaced. 
Then he refastened the locker and be- 
gan to handle the divan itself. 

The seat was of one piece, consisting 
of tapestried cushions upon a wooden 
framework. Segrove placed his fingers 
uxder the framework and pressed up- 
ward. The seat immediately lifted. 
With one hand Segrove grasped some- 
thing which he found on the top of the 
framework that supported the divan, 
and then dropped the seat back into 


, 


place. 
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“Can you tell me what this is, Mrs. 
Bartram?” 

As he spoke, he held before him a 
folded white sheet. 

“No,” replied Madeline. “I don’t 
know what it is. I’ve only had the car 
a few days, you know. I bought it sec- 
ondhand. It probably belonged to the 
original owner.” 

“Quite so!” said Segrove. “An ex- 
tremely probable explanation, Mrs. Bar- 
tram.” He was looking at Aston Loth- 
bury, and went on: “I should say by 
the look of it that it is a dust sheet. I 
can imagine it being used to place over 
the seat in order to protect a woman’s 
dress.” 

As he spoke, he unfolded the dust 
sheet and began to examine the cor- 
ners. 

“Do you know the name of the origi- 
nal owner of this car, Mrs. Bartram?” 

“No.” 

“Then I can tell you, for the dust 
sheet happens to be marked with the 
owner’s name.” 

He was holding the corner of the 
dust sheet under the electric lamp in 
the roof of the car. 

“M—a—t—h,” he announeed. “An 
amazing coincidence, Mrs. Bartram. 
This car was originally the property of 
a Mr. Mathieson. Now, I wonder if it 
could have been the Mathieson who was 
Miss Missenden’s adopted uncle ?” 

Madeline laughed confidently. Her 
fear up to the present had been that the 
detective had called with the object of 
proving that she had bought a stolen car. 
His words now seemed to indicate that 
she was on a false track. 

“You overreached yourself, Mr. Se- 
prove,” she said. “I happen to know 
for a fact that Miss Missenden was in 
possession of her late uncle’s car at 
the time when I was driving in this 
one. You can consult Miss Missenden 
on the point when we go back to the 
drawing-room.” 


“Dear me!” said Segrove. “How 
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very stupid of me, Mrs. Bartram! I’m 
afraid I’m shaking your faith in my pro- 
fession. I’m going to have a shot at re- 
establishing the dignity of my calling in 
your eyes. Just watch this, will you?” 

Segrove took a firm grip of the back 
of the divan. The back was in two 
sections. Gripping one section, he 
planted his foot beneath the other sec- 
tion for leverage, and then pulled with 
all his gigantic strength. A section of 
the back came away in his hands. 

Madeline started to her feet in angry 
dismay. 

“Does your warrant give you the right 
to damage my property, Mr. Segrove?” 
she demanded. 

“The damage is negligible,” said Se- 
grove, with the utmost amiability. “I 
want you to notice the space behind the 
back of this divan, Mrs. Bartram.” 

Segrove, stepping over the seat of the 
divan, put one foot into the space be- 
hind. He swung his body over until it 
stuck in the partition between the wall 
of the car and the remaining half of the 
back of the divan. 

“T want you particularly to notice, 
Mrs. Bartram,” he said as if he were 
explaining a good joke, “that this space 
is just not big enough to contain myself. 
But then, unfortunately, I happen to be 
what my tailor rudely terms an extra 
large size. A small man could squat 
in that space in complete ease and com- 
fort.” 

“IT don’t doubt it,” said Madeline. 
“But I fail to see how it affects me. 
What does it all mean ?” 

“It means,” said Segrove, “that this 
is the car in which John Mathieson was 
murdered.” 

An exclamation of horror broke from 
Madeline’s lips, and then she was silent. 
Segrove alighted from the car and 
faced Aston Lothbury. 

“Like to double the bet, Lothbury ?” 
he asked. 

Aston Lothbury laughed ironically. 
“My dear fellow, if I were to accept 
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you couldn’t pay,” said Lothbury. “Do 
you really think you can swing these 
stunts on a judge and jury?” 

“I’m not going to try,” replied Se- 
grove impertubably. “I’ve finished with 
the car. J don’t care what you do with 
it, as I shan’t need it any more. But 
I think Tl hang on to the dust sheet.” 

He picked up the dust sheet, refolded 
it and placed it under his arm. Then 
he offered his hand to Madeline to as- 
sist her to alight. 

“T’m greatly obliged, Mrs. Bartram,” 
he said. “I’m sorry I’ve damaged the 
cushions. Pray have them repaired and 
send me the bill. Good night.” 

Before Madeline had recovered from 
the stupefaction of Segrove’s announce- 
ment, the detective had gone. 

“We'd better go back to the others,” 
she murmured, and together they passed 
from the garage into the house. On the 
way back to the drawing-room Madeline 
suddenly realized, with a thrill of satis- 
faction, that at last Aston Lothbury was 
completely in her power. 


CHAPTER XXL. 
THE BARGAIN. 


HEN Madeline and Lothbury re- 
gained the drawing-room, they 
found Mary Missenden sitting alone, in 
a state of such profound dejection that 
the girl could scarcely conceal it as they 
entered the room. 

“Where is Mr. 
Madeline. 

“He has gone,” replied Mary dully. 
“He asked me to make his excuses. He 
said he had an appointment.” 

Madeline was thinking: “He said 
nothing of the kind, you and he have 
had a row.” Aloud she said: 

“How disappointing! I expect he 
was annoyed at my leaving, but I sim- 
ply had to be polite to that detective. 

“You're looking very tired, dear,’ she 
added to Mary. “I’m sure Mr. Loth- 
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bury will excuse you if you'd rather re- 
tire.” 

Mary promptly took the hint, being 
very glad of the opportunity to do so. 

“Good night, Mr. Lothbury,” she 
said, giving him her hand. 

“Good night, Miss Mary,” said Aston 
Lothbury, patting the hand in a fatherly 
manner. “But guard your health jeal- 
ously ; you know you are having a very 
trying time, and must take care not to 
overstrain yourself.” 

Mary smiled faintly. It was not very 
practical advice, but she thought it in- 
dicated a kindly feeling. She was not 
to know that the hand that patted hers 
thrilled at her touch. 

Left alone with Aston Lothbury, 
Madeline waited. Lothbury, sinking 
into the depths of an armchair, lighted 
a cigar and was lost in thought. Still 
he waited, knowing that her silence was 
itself a demand. 

“7 suppose you think,” he said pres- 
ently, “that you’ve got me now?” 

Madeline remembered how he had 
often forced her hand in the past. He 
had bullied her again and again by means 
of the hold he had acquired on her 
property. 

“Yes, I do,” 
promisingly. 

“Tt’s a mistake that more than a few 
have made in the past,” he said. 
“There’s no need for either of us to 
beat about the bush. What precise 
harm do you think you can do me?” 

Madelifie had dropped her cloak of 
frivolity. The carefully preserved 
beauty of her face hardened into the 
shrewd lines of the woman who lived 
by her wits. 

“You made it clear the other after- 
noon that you were not overanxious 
that it should be known that you had 
had dealings with the man who called 
himself Brownrigg, the man who sold 
me that car,” she answered. “At the 
time I wondered why. The detective 
has explained the reason. That is all.” 
sD vs 


she answered uncom- 
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“And you really think,” said Loth- 
bury, “that the fact that your car is the 
one in which Mathieson was murdered 
is going to make me cringe in abject 
terror at your feet? Use a little common 
sense, dear lady. WHasn’t it occurred to 
you that, if there had been. anything in 
it, the detective would have arrested 
me?” 

“All right!’ said Madeline coarsely. 
“Why discuss the matter if it is of no 
interest 7” 

“It’s no use trying those tricks on 
me,” said Lothbury. ‘“You’ve got 
brains enough to see that you’ve got 
hold of something. Where women of 
your kind always fail is in a sense of 
proportion. I would rather you kept 
your mouth shut; but if you open it, you 
needn't think that you'll probably land 
me in jail.” 

For a moment Madeline was silent, 
considering the position. It was begin- 
ning to dawn upon her that at the game 
ot bluff she could only hope to play a 
bad second to Aston Lothbury. 

“You will not deny to me that you 
were the real owner of the car in which 
Mathieson was killed—murdered :” she 
demanded, 

“T'll not take the trouble to deny any- 
thing to you,” replied Lothbury. “You 
can think what you like and you can 
guess what you like and you can say 
what you like. I'll make you a free 
present of the fact that I owned the car 
and arranged the whole thing. I'll ad- 
mit that the police are more or less 
aware of this, though they know that 
as yet they cannot get to the point of 
proof. Further, L’ll admit that if you 
were to tell them all you know they 
might possibly succeed in getting me, 
Now, how much money would you make 
through my being hanged ?” 

Madeline was feeling more confident 
now. With the woman’s trick of read- 
ing the thought behind the words, she 
had divined that Lothbury was willing 
to make a bargain with her. 
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“There’s no malice about it, Mr. 
Lothbury,” she said. “You and I are 
both out for all we can get in this world. 
The only question that interests me is 
how much I’m going to get out of you.” 

“Right!” said Aston Lothbury. “I 
can almost respect you when you talk 
like that. If you weren’t so confound- 
edly unreliable, you and I might have 
done a good deal of business together. 
As it is, I’ll go thus far. If you will 
give me all the help in your power, in 
return I will make you an allowance of 
five thousand a year, for as long as I 
am able to do so.” 

Madeline looked at him searchingly. 
Five thousand a year for doing practi- 
cally nothing was good enough. But 
she did not like that last reservation. 

“That means five thousand a year as 
long as you live?’ she asked. 

“Not necessarily so,’’ replied Aston 
Lothbury. “It means five thousand a 
year as long as I can conveniently pay 
it, which won't be very long, as things 
are at present. 

“It all depends,” he added, “on my 
being able to marry Mary Missenden in 
the near future.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Madeline in sur- 
prise. “But surely she has no money! 
I thought it was going to be a senti- 
mental extravagance on your part.” 

“Sentiment may or may not have any- 
thing to do with it,” replied Lothbury 
curtly. ‘The fact you have to digest is 
that, the moment that girl marries some 
one else, I, as executor of her father’s 
estate, will be called upon to pay some- 
thing like five hundred thousand in hard 
cash, which I cannot do.” 

“Oh! I understand. But how are 
you going to manage about Tilehurst ? 
Suppose she’s in love with him. Isn’t 
she?” 

“She may be in love with him, but I 
don’t think she’ll marry him at present, 
at all events,” answered Lothbury. “I 
told you earlier this evening to leave 
her alone with Tilehurst. I did that 
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because I knew perfectly well that he 
would accuse her of having conspired 
with Carvick to destroy that will, know- 
ing that Carvick was really the heir. 
The moment we got back here I could 
see by her face that she had been in- 
sulted.” 

“M’yes,” said Madeline. “But it 
doesn’t follow that if she’s piqued with 
him she will marry you.” 

“If she thinks about me at all,” said 
Lothbury, “she thinks of me as a kindly 
old gentlemen who likes looking after 
her. For the present that’s good enough 
as far as I am concerned.”’ For a mo- 
ment he paused, while a dull gleam in 
his eyes told Madeline the true state 
of his feelings. “If she could be made 
to feel that her position in life was in- 
tolerable, her outlook hopeless, well, I'll 
leave you to fix that part of the pro- 
gram.” 

“Leave it to me,” said Madeline, 
whereupon Aston Lothbury, knowing 
that he had said enough, took his de- 
parture. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
A GRAVE SETBACK. 


HE problem facing Mary Missenden 
caused her to pass a restless night. 
Ever since that moment of numbing 
horror in the car she had been living in 
a whirl of minor catastrophes, each of 
which seemed to strike a blow at her 
faith in human nature. 

Her conversation with James Tile- 
hurst had been brief, but, to her, terri- 
bly significant. He had asked her 
whether she had been privy to the de- 
struction of the will, and when she ad- 
mitted it frankly, went on to ask 
whether she was aware of Carvick’s true 
identity. He had received her denial 
with open disbelief. He had given way 
to an unreasoning jealousy of which she 
would never have believed him capable. 
He had laughed at her explanation of 
Carvick’s motive in stealing the will. A 
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breach had sprung between them which 
she believed now could never be healed. 

Although she told herself that she 
would never forgive him for his doubts, 
she was bound to admit that his words 
had suggested to her the dark suspicion 
that Carvick himself might have been 
aware of what the destruction of the 
will would mean to him. She turned 
over in her mind the points of Aston 
Lothbury’s account of the inheritance. 
L:verything seemed to point to the fact 
that Carvick must have known. 

On the following morning Madeline 
announced that she was going to a 
luncheon party. Mary, therefore, 
lunched alone in the house. She was 
just rising from the lonely meal when 
the butler entered to inform her that 
there was a gentleman waiting in the 
library who wished to see her. 

“What name?” asked Mary. 

“I'm afraid I didn’t catch it, madam. 
The gentleman did not give me a card,” 
replied the butler. 

Wonderingly, Mary went into the li- 
brary. A moment later she was facing 
Carvick himself. 

Carvick cast an 
the pale countenance of the girl he se- 
cretly loved. He would have asked her 
about herself, but was restrained from 
doing so by the knowledge that his posi- 
tion was still ambiguous. 

“Miss Missenden, I—I have come to 
give you an explanation,” he began awk- 
wardly. 

“You need not do so,” she answered 
with weariness in her voice. ‘Mr. Loth- 
bury told me last night. You have in- 
herited your uncle’s property. I—TI con- 
gratulate you.” 

The tone in which she addressed him 
puzzled Carvick. He had come in the 
belief that she could be glad at hearing 
his news. His whole position in life 
had been altered in a most. striking 
way. He no longer stood before her 


anxious glance at 


as a servant, he could now claim with- 
out embarrassment the equality she had 
* 
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always extended to him. But now her 
manner chilled him, and scattered his 
preconceived notions of their meeting. 

“Indeed!” he said, with growing em- 
barrassment. “I had hoped that I 
should have the pleasure of being the 
first to tell you. However, I—I have 
not troubled you needlessly, for there is 
the question of the disposal of the for- 
tune to be decided.” 

“What question can there be that con- 
cerns me?’ asked Mary. 

“You surely have not forgotten the 
circumstances that have thrown this 
property into my lap!” he exclaimed. 
“You cannot imagine that I intend to 
profit by this absurd trick of the fates. 
The money which Mr. Mathieson left 
was most plainly intended for you. I 
have come to ask you to take possession 
of it.’ 

“That is quite impossible!” said 
Mary quickly. She saw the sudden look 
of pain in his face, and added: 

‘It is very generous indeed of you 
to make the offer, Mr. Carvick, but of 
course [I could not think of accepting 
i” 

He seemed to regard her refusal as 
an unexpected blow. 

“But think of what happened,” he 
said heatedly. “I, as you know, stole 
that will and actually burned it myself. 
You cannot expect me to regard this as 
an ordinary inheritance.” 

“You did it for my sake,” put in 
Mary. 

“Perhaps,” he said gratefully. “But 
as it turns out, [ have gained a very 
material reward for that trifling service. 
{f you will not allow the estate to be 
made over to you in its entirety, will you 
accept half of it?” 

“Oh, no, no,” protested Mary. “Don’t 
you see, it would be like sharing the 
spoils of the conspiracy. It would be as 
if { knew all along that you were really 
the heir, and that you and I were just 
sharing the spoils.” 


“But that is fantastic!’ he cried. 








“There is no question of a conspiracy. 
You do not imagine that I was aware of 
what my actions meant?” 

Mary did not immediately answer. 
Her true nature prompted her to an 
immediate denial, but the bitterness of 
her recent experiences made her ready 
to suspect any one. 

“You do believe that I knew 
with sudden dejection. 

“No; don't say that,” she replied 
pleadingly. “I—I don’t believe any- 
thing. I am quite content to assume 
that you acted in good faith. So many 
awful things have happened; anyhow, 
it doesn’t affect things in the least, I 
think. I thank you again for your offer, 
but cannot think of accepting it.” 

There was a note of finality in her 
voice which told him that she did not 
wish the discussion to be prolonged. He 
could see that she was suffering, though 
he could not divine the cause. He 
moved toward the door. 

“It’s a pretty rotten position for both 
of us,” he said. ‘Perhaps we could 
talk about it later on. In the mean- 
time may [| take it that, should the 
opportunity occur, you will not forbid 
me to see you occasionally?” 

“Of course not,” said Mary, in a tone 
that indicated no more than mere polite- 
ness. “I hope I shall see you frequently. 
It will make a great difference to you 
now, of course, that you are your own 
“master, and can choose your own way 
of living.” 

Carvick left the house in a state of 
the deepest dejection. The meeting he 
had planned with Mary had gone un- 
expectedly awry. He dared not admit 
to himself the full extent of his disap- 
pointment. He dared not remind him- 
self of the faint flickering hope with 
which he had come to tell her of his 
strangely acquired fortune. He knew 





bed 


he said, 


that, though he might be morally guilt- 
less of the crime, he was none the less 
in unceasing danger of being called 
upon to account for the part he had 
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played in the murder of John Mathie- 
son. 

He returned to the rooms he had just 
taken, and there set himself to puzzle 
out the problem of his future. Loth- 
bury had been a bit unwise to make 
objections. His gloomy meditation was 
interrupted by the arrival of a district 
messenger bearing him a note. 

He tore the envelope and read: 

Dear Carvick: Will you do me the favor 
of coming to my office at once if you can 
manage it. Yours truly, 

James SEGROVE. 

Without delay Carvick hurried to Se- 
grove’s office. Asa fact, he was glad of 
the interruption. Segrove had treated 
him with sympathy and marked friend- 
liness. 

As he passed through the outer office, 
not for one moment did the thought oc- 
cur to him that Segrove could want him 
for anything other than some point in 
connection with his handling of Aston 
Lothbury. 

As he entered Segrove’s room, he was 
surprised to find that there was another 
man present. The man’s back was to- 
ward the door, but as Carvick entered 
he faced round. 

Carvick started back in horror. He 
was face to face with Brownrigg, the 
man with whom he had worked in the 
duplication of the car. 

“That’s the man, Mr. Segrove,” said 
Brownrigg. 

“Thanks, Brownrigg,” replied Se- 
grove laconically. “Carvick, you and I 
have got to have a talk.” 

Carvick stared at Segrove in horri- 
fied amazement. His sudden confront- 
ment with Brownrigg threw him men- 
tally out of gear. At that moment he 
felt nothing approaching fear. He was 
unnerved, rather, by the vivid reminder 
of the fact that the crimson stain of 
guilt had been foisted upon himand must 
haunt him for the rest of his days. 

As one in a dream he heard Brown- 


rigg speaking. 
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“You won’t want me any more, | take 
it, Mr. Segrove?” Brownrigg was say- 
ing. Then he left the room, and Carvick 
was alone with Segrove. 

“Sit down, Carvick,” said Segrove 
easily. “Pull yourself together, old 
man. There’s no need to be alarmed. 
Have a cigarette?” 

There was a calm reasonableness in 
the detective’s tone which steadied Car- 
vick’s nerves. By the time he had 
lighted his cigarette his head had 
cleared. 

“I simply want you to tell me,’ con- 
tinued Segrove, “every single item you 
can remember of your first meeting with 
that man. Don’t run away with the idea 
that I have jumped to any conclusions. 
I have unearthed a good many facts, but 
they aren’t all linked up, by a long shot.” 

“T will do so gladly,” said Carvick. 
“T tell you frankly, Segrove, it’s a very 
great relief to me that you have brought 
this matter to a head. Perhaps you will 
find it hard to believe that I wanted to 
tell you all about this before. I only 
refrained from doing so because [ was 
quite convinced that the only result 
would be to do me harm without doing 
any one else the least bit of good.” 

“You were probably right, too,” said 
Segrove. “Tell me your yarn and | 
shall be able to judge.” 

“To begin with,” said Carvick, “I 
have only seen Brownrigg once, and 
that for about two minutes, or as long 
as it took him to get out of the car 
and me to get into it.” 

Seerove nodded, for Bronwrigg had 
already told him as much. 
“Brownrigg was waiting at a certail 
Mathieson’s car,” continued 
“T was bringing the other car 


corner in 
Carvick. 
from the church, and Brownrigg was 
waiting for me. We changed places. 
There my knowledge of him begins and 
ends. 

“That is the beginning and the end 
added Carvick. ‘“Brownrigg, after all, 
is of no importance. For all I 


know 
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he may have been a blind tool like my- 
self. To start in the proper place I must 
go back to the time immediately follow- 
ing my demobilization.” 

He stopped, and Segrove made no at- 
tempt to hurry him. The detective was 
lounging back in his armchair, pulling 
heavily at a huge calabash. 

“Tt’s a rotten story, Segrove,” Carvick 
resumed. “It hurts to tell it to you, be- 
cause you and I met in France, and | 
think you formed an impression of me 
out there which I am going to prove ta 
you now, as I have proved it in sorrow 
to myself, is a false one. I have at least 
got enough intellectual honesty to see 
myself as I am. Mine is one of those 
contemptible natures which is all right 
when there is some definite work to be 
done, but which, left alone to itself, soon 
goes to pieces. 

“T went to pieces on demobilization. 
If I had pulled myself together properly, 
I could have obtained decent work. In- 
‘tead, I squandered my gratuity in 
knocking about town, and very soon 
found myself penniless and unfitted for 
any dignified work. 

“A man who had helped me to get 
rid of my gratuity thought that I might 
be useful to him, and offered me employ- 

I hadn’t enough courage to re- 
Of course, I did have the decency 
to change my name. I have stuck to it 
since, and intend to stick to the one I 
now use. My employer was not ex- 
actly a crook, but his practices were for 
the most part sharp. I had been drink- 
ing a bit, Segrove, and, what with one 
thing and another, I did not feel in- 
clined to interfere. The wext step was 
fatally easy. From toleration I passed 
to imitation. I did it badly. One day 
{ altered the figures on a check he had 
The bank didn’t spot it, but 


ment. 


fuse. 


paid me. 
my employer did. 

“For his own reasons he decided that 
it would be unwise to prosecute me. So 
he simply sacked me, and I looked round 


for other employment. About the only 
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useful thing I could do was to drive a 
car. By means of faked references I 
soon got a job, and drifted along more or 
less contentedly for three months or so 
as a chauffeur. I was not morally dis- 
turbed by the fact that I had committed 
forgery, and as far as the practical pen- 
alties were concerned I thought the dan- 
ger had passed. 

“It was accordingly a surprise when 
I received one day a letter from a law- 
yer, Aston Lothbury, asking me to call 
on an important matter. The impor- 
tant matter turned out to be the check 
I had forged. I was amazed at seeing 
it again, and could not think how it had 
come into his hands. To this day I do 
not know.” 

“That’s easy,” said Segrove. “Loth- 
bury has a regular clientele of crooks 
who are willing to oblige him with in- 
formation or with weapons he can use 
against somebody else.” 

“Lothbury scored at that interview,” 
Carvick went on, “because he completely 
puzzled me. ‘I want you always to re- 
member,’ he said, ‘that this interesting 
little document is in my _ possession.’ 
As he spoke, he placed the check in a 
drawer of the safe and locked it. That 
was all. After that he bade me good 
afternoon and I left. 

“A week or so later, that is, about nine 
months ago, he told me that he had a 
better job for me. He told me to leave 
my situation without notice, and that he 
himself would pay me a week’s salary 
to hand on to my employer as a forfeit. 
Then he introduced me to Mr. John 
Mathieson, and on Lothbury’s recom- 
mendation I was appointed chauffeur. 

“The work was congenial, and I was 
treated with the utmost consideration, 
but I was ill at ease. Aston Lothbury 
puzzled me. If he had made any at- 
tempt to blackmail me, I should have 
known where I stood. But nothing 
whatever happened until a few days be- 
fore Miss Missenden’s marriage. Then 
he sent for me. 
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“He told me that he had a simple 
task for me, which I must perform. He 
took me to a garage and showed me a 
car which in every essential seemed to 
be an exact replica of the one I was 
driving for Mr. Mathieson. Everything 
was correct, down to the shading of the 
upholstery. My instructions were sim- 
ple. On the day of the wedding I was 
to appear with this car instead of Mr. 
Mathieson’s, after driving Mr. Mathie- 
son’s to a certain place and leaving it 
there. As soon as I had driven the 
bride and her uncle to church, I was 
to return to the place specified and hand 
over the duplicate car to a man I would 
find in charge of Mr. Mathieson’s. 

“Of course I demanded to know the 
reason of this maneuvering. When he 
refused to give it, I declined to carry 
out his orders. You will know what 
happened then. First of all he offered 
me twenty-five hundred dollars in addi- 
tion, and then followed the inevitable 
blackmail. I could choose between do- 
ing as he wished and going to prison. 

“An honorable man would still have 
refused, but as I have told you, I am 
not an honorable man. He pressed me 
hard; you know what an ingenious devil 
he is. He hit on the argument which 
carried most weight with me. He knew 
that I did not want to be disgraced in 
—in the eyes of Miss Missenden. He 
gave me his word that no harm would 
result to Miss Missenden or Mr. Mathie- 
son, and I, fool that I was, contented 
myself with the assurance, and agreed. 

“You know the rest,” finished Car- 
vick. 

For several minutes Segrove was si- 
lent, digesting the information which 
Carvick had given him and linking it up 
with that which was already in his pos- 
session. Then he asked suddenly: 

“How did you come to destroy 


Mathieson’s will?” 

Carvick told him the full circum- 
stances of his theft of the will, explained 
how Mary had confided in him her in- 




















tention of taking it, in the belief that she 
could save Tilehurst from arrest. 

“Of course, I committed a crime in 
doing that,” he added, “though at the 
time I had not, of course, the faintest 
idea that I was going to profit by it 
myself. That does not worry me in the 
least. I am all through now, Segrove. 
i will save you the trouble of having 
me arrested as an accomplice in the mur- 
der and the destruction of the will. I 
will give myself up voluntarily. And 
when 1 am a prisoner [ shall be amply 
repaid by the knowledge that Aston 
Lothbury will be one also.” 

“But he won’t,”’ said Segrove. 

“\Vhat !” exclaimed Carvick. “Surely, 
if I confess 

“You don’t know Lothbury yet as 
well as I do, I see,” answered Segrove. 
“On the whole, your confession would 
tend rather to help him than otherwise. 
[ know his methods pretty thoroughly. 
He has worked the whole thing so that 
it would be quite impossible to prove to 
the satisfaction of a jury that he had 
anything to do with it at all.” 

Carvick’s face expressed a disappoint- 
ment which was beyond all doubt genu- 
ine. While making his confession he 
had come to the conclusion that his own 
life was irreparably ruined, and had 
nerved himself to the point of being 
clad to resign the struggle, in the belief 
that by so doing he could bring this 
scoundrel to justice. 

“T am going to ask you, as a personal 
favor,” said Segrove, “to do nothing 
whatever as regards the police, but to 
carry on as if you knew absolutely noth- 
ing. I'll admit that, professionally 
speaking, your account has been a very 
grave setback to me. I had hoped that 
you would be able to give me something 
in the nature of proof against Lothbury 
I had been counting on it. I have been 
working steadily to that point. I must 
have an hour or so in which to pack it all 
together. I admit that the chances of 
success now small.” 
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For a moment Carvick was silent. 
Then he rose to go. 

“Very well,” he said curtly, “I will do 
as you wish.” 

If his purpose could not be attained 
in one way, he told himself as he left, 
it should most assuredly be attained in 
another. 


CHAPTER 


THE 


XXII. 


GILDING THREADS 


N her conversation with Aston Loth- 
bury on the night of Segrove’s visit, 
Madeline Bartram had been wholly con- 
vinced of the necessity of helping him 
to an immediate marriage with Mary 
Missenden. 

It was the kind of work to which she 
was well suited. Her perverted inteili- 
gence grasped the main points of the 
problem as a chess player deals with the 
pieces on a board. This was no case of 
facilitating a love match. The girl, she 
knew, did not love Lothbury. 

On the other hand, it was quite clear 
that she was inclined to regard him as 

vas ready to avail herself 
protection. It was necessary, 
therefore, to set the so that an 
elderly, protecting friend might seem to 
be the most desirable thing in the world. 
And that to Madeline Bartram was not 
difficult 

On the following day she took Mary 
in the car to call on Vincent Hardcastle 
Mrs. Vincent Hardcastle, one time of 
the Frivolity Theater, had long ceased 
to have any domestic existence for her 
husband, who lived in luxurious bachelor 
apartments 

Hardcastle addressed Madeline with 
more decorum than his wont when he 
caught sight of her companion. Made- 
line stayed just long enough for the 
girl’s fresh young beauty to make a 
powerful impression on the dissolute 
young man. Then she announced that 
they must be going 

\s they stepped together into the car, 
Madeline suddenly stopped 


a friend, and 
to his 


stage 
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“Dear me, how tiresome!” she ex- 
claimed. “There is something I have 
forgotten to tell Mr. Hardcastle. You 
wait here, dear; I shan’t be a minute.” 

She hurried back, and a moment later 
was again talking to Hardcastle. 

“What do you think of my lovely 
companion, Vincent?” she asked. 

“Absolutely lovely !” exclaimed Hard- 
castle enthusiastically. “Much too 
beautiful to knock about with you, 
Madeline.” 

Madeline’s voice sank to a low, con- 
fidential note. 

“She’s a silly little thing in a good 
many ways; quite innocent, you know. 
Would you like to know her better? 
Why not come to lunch to-morrow ?” 

“Love to,” agreed Hardcastle readily. 

“I did promise to lunch with Teddy,” 
continued Madeline. “I'll try to put him 
off, and if I can’t it won’t matter. She’s 
acting as my companion, you know, and 
it will be her duty to play hostess.” 

“You’re a wonderful womari, Made- 
line,” said Hardcastle, with quiet appre- 
ciation. 

“T am,” admitted Madeline. “By the 
way, Jim, can you lend me a hundred 
until we meet next? I have to pay a 
bill-on the way home and I haven’t a 
penny.” 

Hardcastle took a bill from his wallet 
and handed it to her. 

“I wouldn’t disappoint Teddy if I 
were you,” he said meaningly. 

Madeline laughed and returned to the 
car. 

Madeline did not tell Mary until the 
following day that Hardcastle was com- 
ing to lunch. She left it to be implied 
that she had received the first intima- 
tion thereof in her morning mail. 

“It’s rather a nuisance,” said Made- 
line, “because I have an appointment 
this morning, which will probably make 
me late for lunch. Anyhow, I am sure 
you won’t mind playing hostess, dear. 
If I’m a minute late, don’t wait for 





me, but make my apologies to Hard- 
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castle. Never keep a man waiting for 
his food, or you'll make him dislike you. 
And I can’t afford to have Hardcastle 
dislike me, he’s one of the few really 
charming men I know.” 

Mary murmured assent while her 
heart sank within her. If her own feel- 
ings had been consulted, she would 
rather have avoided social intercourse. 
At a time when her life was clouded 
with tragedy, it would be hard indeed to 
take her part in the regular program 
of entertainment with which Madeline 
filled her life. But her own feelings 
could not be consulted. She was in 
a dependent position, and must do her 
duty with all the cheerfulness she could 
muster. 

In this she was sufficiently successful 
for Hardcastle to have no suspicion that 
she was nursing a secret sorrow. She 
welcomed him gracefully and apologized 
for Madeline’s absence, adding that she 
would probably be late for lunch. 

“That’s not going to interfere with 
my happiness,” said Hardcastle, caress- 
ing her with his eyes. 

Mary looked at him in quick surprise. 
The remark struck her as being in sin- 
gularly bad taste. But she smothered 
the inward feeling of offense with the 
assurance that the manners of Mrs. Bar- 
tram’s set were apparently much freer 
than those to which she had been accus- 
tomed in her somewhat strict upbring- 
ing. She hoped very much that Made- 
line would after all be punctual. 

Hardcastle perceived that he had been 
too precipitate, but so far from feeling 
abashed, he became the more ardent, 
her modesty but adding fuel to his in- 
terest. 

Lunch was announced before Made- 
line put in an appearance. 

“Bet you a box at the Frivolity to a 
package of cigarettes that she doesn’t 
turn up at all,” said Hardcastle as they 
passed into the dining room. “I know 
Mrs. Bartram probably a good deal bet- 
ter than you do, Miss Missenden.” 




















Mary ignored the offer of a wager. 

“Oh, there is still hope!” she answered 
brightly. “Mrs. Bartram said she 
would be late and that we were to start 
without her.” She believed what she 
said, though she felt indignant at the 
carelessness of her employer. Not for 
one moment did it occur to her that 
she was being deliberately left alone with 
Hardcastle, 

“You have no idea how lonely a man 
can feel in my position,’ he began. 
“Won't you take pity on me to-night 
and come to dinner and the Frivolity; 
we could work in a supper afterward 
at one of the jolliest places in town.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Hardcastle, but that 
would be quite impossible,” said Mary 
hastily. “You seem to forget that, if 
there were no other reason for my re- 
fusal, I have my duty to Mrs. Bartram.” 

Hardcastle laughed at the seeming ab- 
surdity of the objection. 

“Why not cut out the duty to Mrs. 
Bartram, cut out everything but the duty 
of making yourself happy?” As he 
spoke he tried to grasp her hand, but 
she snatched it away. 

“Mr. Hardcastle!” rising indignantly. 
“You are forgetting yourself.” 

“You know perfectly well what I 
mean,” he said, coming toward her. 
“I’m not going to have you run away 
from me like this, you little darling.” 

Before she could move he had caught 
her in his arms and kissed her. 

Mary freed herself, and faced him, 
aflame with indignation. 

“You unspeakable cad!” she gasped. 
Words failed her to express her loath- 
ing. She made for the door, but he 
caught her wrist as she touched the han- 
dle. 

“Don’t be a silly little thing,” he said, 
with calm insolence. 

For answer she wrenched the door 
open and rushed up the stairs to her 
room. Locking the door, she flung 


‘herself on the bed and burst into tears 
of bitter humiliation. 
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Half an hour later there was a knock 
on the door. 

“Is anything the matter?” asked the 
voice of Madeline. 

‘““Yes—no,” answered the girl, unpre- 
pared for the question. 

“I can’t hear what you say,” replied 
Madeline. “I want to talk to you.” 

Mary knew that she must not show 
herself until she had removed the traces 
of crying from her face. 

“T will be downstairs in a few min- 
utes,” she answered. 

Madeline smiled to herself and hur- 
ried downstairs to the morning room, 
where she immediately telephoned Aston 
Lothbury. 

“Come at once,” she told him. “Be 
here in half an hour, if you can. And 
remember to be very friendly and pro- 
tecting, you understand? I’ve laid the 
groundwork for you, and you ought to 
pull it off if you are careful.” 

As Mary entered the drawing-room, 
Madeline glanced at her face, and was 
at once reassured of the success of her 
plan. 

“You look out of sorts,” she began. 
“That’s funny. You looked splendid 
when I left you this morning. Is any- 
thing wrong? Was the lunch a suc- 
cess ?” 

“No,” replied Mary honestly, and 
added: “If you want me to meet Mr 
Hardcastle again, Mrs. Bartram, I am 
afraid I must resign my position at 
once.” 

Madeline Bartram affected the utmost 
surprise. 

“How extraordinary !” she exclaimed. 
“Have you and he had a quarrel or any- 
thing °” 

“There is no question of a quarrel, if 
that is what you mean,” said Mary 
haughtily. “Tt is simply that Mr. Hard- 


’ 


castle treated me with undue famil- 
iarity.” 
“That means, I suppose, that he 


kissed you?” said Madeline. 
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“Yes,” replied the girl. 

Madeline Bartram gave vent to a peal 
of laughter. 

“My dear, I'm afraid you're a little 
bit squeamish,” she said. “Of course, 
Hardcastle oughtn’t to have kissed you, 
if you didn’t want to be kissed. I al- 
ways told him he was a bit too rapid. 
But, after all, | can’t see that it’s much 
to make a fuss about.” 

Mary did not reply. Madeline. 
watching the girl’s face, saw just that 
expression of loneliness for which she 
had been working. She saw the look 
in her eyes of the girl who had lived 
a sheltered life, and knows suddenly 
that she is unprotected. 

“T am afraid you are just a little bit 
old-fashioned in your views,” she added, 
by way of driving home the lesson. 

Mary remained sunk in the deepest 
dejection. Instinctively she had counted 
on Madeline’s sympathy, believing her 
to be clean and pure at heart, though 
she was frivolous. Instead she had en- 
countered what amounted to a more 
than half-hearted defense of Vincent 
Hardcastle’s unspeakable behavior. In 
a sense this came to her as an even 
greater shock than the insult itself. 

She felt prompted to tell Mrs. Bar- 
tram that she could not continue to 
be her companion. She was checked 
by the knowledge of her own material 
helplessness. She had received no 
training that would enable her to earn 
her bread. Where now could she turn 

‘for succor ? 

She was startled from her reverie by 
the voice of the butler announcing: 

“Mr. Lothbury.” 

Aston Lothbury greeted Madeline 
»punctiliously, then turned to her com- 
panion. Mary gave him her hand with 
a feeling of gratefulness for his pres- 
ence. He had been a close friend of 
her adopted uncle. He brought with 


him the faintest suggestion of the staid 
atmosphere in 


which she had _ been 
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brought up and for which her spirit 
now longed with an intensity approach- 
ing abandon. 

“You are looking tired, Miss Missen- 
den,” he said, bending solicitously to- 
ward her. His smooth tones conveyed 
to the girl’s sore heart merely a kindly 
interest, the pressure of his hand a will- 
ingness to advise and cheer. 

“Hardcastle has been teasing her; it’s 
too bad of him,” put in Madeline. As 
she rose to leave the room, she threw 
a glance and a smile at Lothbury that 
told him all he needed to know. “I’ve 
been trying to cheer her up, but I’m not 
old or wise enough for my words to 
carry much weight. You may be able 
to do better, Mr. Lothbury.” 

“That is a hard hit at my gray hairs, 
Mrs. Bartram,” protested Lothbury. He 

*held open the door for her to pass out, 
and then returned to the divan on which 
Mary was sitting. 

“It is one of the compensations for 
growing old and wise, that one may 
sometimes be of service,” he said, the 
gentleness of his voice in sharp con- 
trast to his gaze as it rested on her bent 


head. “One watches life with a keen 
yet detached interest, and sees how 
lightly suffering is caused and how 


bravely it is borne. One realizes again 
and again how much harder it can be 
to have to bear loneliness than hostil- 
ity.” 

“Much, much harder,” interrupted 
Mary. She lifted her sad eyes, and 
immediately Lothbury veiled the eager- 
ness in his own. “I—I am very lonely, 
Mr. Lothbury. I seem totally unfitted 
for independence. I have lost all that 
made up the old order of things, and 
the new——”’ Her voice broke and she 
turned aside. 

“My dear,” he said, “it is clear to me 
that I acted unwisely in recommending 
you to take this position. I did not 
study your tastes sufficiently. We must 
make some other arrangement, find 
something more congenial. Let me see. 




















Is there anything—are you skilled in 
secretarial work, perhaps?” 

“I have no qualifications whatever,” 
answered Mary wretchedly. “All I have 
done was just to keep house for my 
uncle.” 

“All you have done!’’ echoed Loth- 
bury. So perfect was his acting that 
Mary felt a wave of pity for the sad- 
ness in his face and voice. “If you 
can say that, you can have no concep- 
tion of the feeling a man has for the 
woman who orders his home and wel- 
comes him when he returns to it. You 
have said that you are lonely. Can you 
not sympathize with the man who has 
not even the ghost of a happy comrade- 
ship to cheer the gray days? You, at 
least, have your memories and your 
hopes. I have nothing.” 

He allowed some of his excitement to 
creep into his voice, and placed a hand 
on her shoulder. He noted with satis- 
faction that it was not shaking. 

“Nothing, and yet something,” he con- 
tinued. ‘Once, my dear, I saw you pre- 
siding at your uncle’s table, and ever 
since the vision of you has been with me. 
The thought of you moving about my 
house, allowing it to shelter you, finding 
pleasure in its peace and comfort, has 
been with me through what has been 
for you, I know, a time of turmoil and 


grief. It has been, doubtless, a selfish 
vision. Are you offended—Mary ?” 
With a gesture of utter weariness 


Mary covered her face with her hands 
and began to sob. She felt Lothbury’s 
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arm go round her shoulders, but she 
did not resent it. Rather she compared 
the restraint of his manner with Hard- 
castle’s intolerable presumption, and 
felt that he was weaving round her a 
web of security and calm. 

Could she have seen into Lothbury’s 
mind, she would have recoiled from him 
as she had done from the younger man, 
she would have recognized in him the 
spider that waits craftily in the center 
of the web, gilding the threads only to 
disguise their strength. 

“You are not offended,” she heard 
Lothbury murmur. “That gives me 
courage, Mary; and though I am old, 
and may be wise, I need courage to make 
my request. Give me the right to make 
you mistress of my house, to care for 
you and guard you, to heap happiness 
upon you after all these tears. I will 
ask nothing of you, except the right to 
give.” 

“There is so little IT am free to give 
you,” said Mary, “but if you would be 
satisfied, I should be contented, too.” 

“Then?” whispered Lothbury. His 
dry throat could scarcely frame the 
word. 

“T will marry you as soon as you like,” 
said the girl. “I do not want to wait 
longer than is necessary. I cannot bear 
to be alone.” 

Lothbury raised her hand, and kissed 
it. He showed no trace of emotion other 
than gratitude; but there was satisfac- 
tion in his heart. 


To be concluded in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 
Tuesday, September Mth. As this magazine is published every week, you 
will not have long to wait for the next installment 
of this serial. 








JUSTICE FINES HIMSELF 


EEPING true to his oath of upholding the law, F, B. Bunghardt, a justice 
of the peace in Kansas, recently fined himself one dollar and court costs 


for having failed to candle eggs which he marketed. 


His son-in-law, his brother- 


in-law, and five other dealers were also found guilty by the justice, and the 


same penalty was meted out to them. 
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HE EARLY BIRD was in one 
of his restless moods; long 
weeks of inaction which had 
now grown into months sorely 

tried his patience. For days lately he 
had haunted Mr. Amos Clackworthy’s 
Sheridan Road apartment, eagerly 
watching for some sign that the master 
confidence man was about to end his 
long period of idleness and once more 
employ his great fund of originality and 
his rare insight into human nature in 
coaxing somewhat unethical dollars into 
his own possession. He had even be- 
gun to wonder, had James Early, with 
a rather ashamed suspicion, if his idol 
were losing his grip. 

Yet, despite the fact that Mr. Clack- 
worthy’s bank balance was far below its 
usually opulent total, the purloiner of 
idle and surplus wealth continued to 
lounge indolently between the book- 
lined walls of his richly furnished liv- 
ing room, browsing his way contentedly 
through his beloved volumes. 

Mr. Clackworthy laid down his book. 
“Really, James,” he remonstrated, “‘it 
is quite annoying to have one’s concen- 
tration so disturbed; it is quite rude of 
you to tap a tune on the windowpane 
while one is reading.” 

“Huh!” grunted The Early Bird 
disgust. “Th’ guys what writes them 
books may be wise boys, but, believe 
me, they ain’t gonna tell you how to get 
a thousand berries outta th’ bank when 
there ain’t no thousand sm: ick ers there 
to draw your check against.” 

“So you are thinking of money, eh, 
James ?” 


“Well, th’ old bank roll ain’t so heavy 
that we need a two-ton truck to cart it 
around in.” 

“The bank 
smaller than 


balance is somewhat 
customary, James, but 
there is nothing to worry about; we 
can live in comfort for some time be- 
fore finding it necessary to appeal to 
charity.” 

“Aw, cut out this highbrow stuff and 
pull a trick,” pleaded The Early Bird. 
“T gotta have some action.” 

Mr. Clackworthy smiled tolerantly. 

“All in good time, James. IL have 
not retired from my particular field 
of endeavor, but lately, somehow, | 
seem to lack the urge; as a great poet 
said— 

“Poet my eye; | wish the guy had 
croaked before he had learned his A 
B C’s; I'm a blamed sight more inter- 
ested in listenin’ to money talk—and, 
believe me, it can murmur some sweet 
words, too. I ain’t gonna stall around 
any more; either you lock them book- 
cases or out [ goes and pulls a little 
trick on my own hook.” 

Mr. Clackworthy’s eyes twinkled. 

“Why, to be sure, James; go rig 
ahead,” he encouraged. 

“You’re makin’ a mind bet that I ain’t 
got th’ nerve to go it on my own,’ 
charged The Early Bird with an ag- 
grieved air. “Well, this is where you 
lose; I’m goin’ seinin’ for suckers, and 
when I pull in th’ net it’s gonna be full 
of yellow boys.” 

“James, your ambition is indeed com- 
mendable; 1 wish you every success,” 


} 
iit 


said Mr. Clackworthy gravely, but The 
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Early Bird, imagining an undercurrent 
of tolerant skepticism, flushed angrily. 

“All right, all right!’ he exclaimed, 
leaping to his feet. ‘“Sneer at me all 
you want to, but I’m tellin’ you, just 
watch me perform in a little hot sketch, 
written by James Early, entitled ‘Grab- 
bin’ th’ Coin,’ ” 

“T hope it will be quite a thriller, 
James; my jaded spirits would enjoy 
a bit of melodrama just now. Do I get 


in on the rehearsals?” chuckled Mr. 
Clackworthy. 
“Huh! I ain’t even gonna let you 


sit in th’ parquet; th’ second balcony 
for yours this time.” y 

But The Early Bird’s self-assurance 
soon evaporated; ideas did not come 
to him quickly, and he found himself 
that night tossing restlessly on his 
couch, trying vainly to draw from the 
misty borderland between slumber and 
wakefulness even the germ of an idea. 
The next morning he wandered to the 
lake front in Lincoln Park; where he 
sat for three hours watching the waves 
break gently against the concrete abut- 
ments, but they failed to whisper to 
him any inspired formula for easy 
money. After a time he boarded a bus 
and went to The Loop for lunch. 

Brows still knitted in persistent but 
fruitless concentration, he was strolling 
northward along Michigan Avenue 
when Mr. Clackworthy, driving past in 
bis big car, hailed him. 

“Want a lift, James? 

The Early Bird decided that he would 
call it a day and give his brain a rest; 
he flung himself into the front seat be- 
side Mr. Clackworthy. The late after- 
noon home-bound rush was on, and they 
were at once caught in the sluggish cur- 
rent of traffic. After they had crept 
along several blocks with much strain to 
both brake bands and patience, Mr. 
Clackworthy turned off into a_ side 
street. 

“I think I shall kill a little 


downtown until the jam is over,” 


, 


time 
he 
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said. “I'll just drive around the corner 
here to a bookshop that may have an 
original in the French that I am look- 
ing for.” 

“Books, eh?” muttered The Early 
Bird disgustedly. 

Mr. Clackworthy swung his car 
into Paquin Place, just off the main 
thoroughfare. It was called Paquin 
Place in honor of Julius Paquin whose 
building, a dwarflike four stories, was 
only knee-high, so to speak, to its sky- 
scraper neighbors. The firm of J. Pa- 
quin & Co., was known the country 
over. The original Julius Paquin, 
Frenchman born, had come to America 
many years before, bringing with him 
the secret of making the exquisite per- 
fumes which had made France famous. 
The roses held no secrets from him; 
he knew how to extract and bottle their 
fragrant sweetness with wonderful per- 
fection. 

For nearly half a century the house 
of J. Paquin & Co., had stood on this 
same corner. After continued years 
of prosperity “the perfumer had pur- 
chased the property, torn down the 
shabby building in which he had started 
and erected the four-story structure 
which he considered quite a monument 
to the name of Paquin; little did he 
know of the construction feats that 
were to follow. Stubbornly he rejected 
the offers of enterprising realty firms 
that he keep pace with the times. 

“This building is my monument,” he 
would say. “It shall stand until I am 
forgotten.” And, before his death, he 
had repeatedly warned Julius Paquin, 
Jr., that he must not allow himself to 
be tempted by the beautiful words, pic- 
tures, and the alluring drawings of ar- 
chitects. 

“This building was my dream, my 
son; it is me,” he said. “I want it to 
stand to my memory.” 

And when the wily real-estate men 
came to talk of the duty which he owed 
to progress, Julius Paquin, Jr., would 
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let his eyes wander to the oil painting 
of his departed father which frowned 
sternly down from over the mahogany 
desk and shake his head, perhaps a bit 
regretfully. 

Paquin & Co., occupied only the first 
floor; the others were leased out to 
other firms who were willing to accept 
the shabbiness rather than pay a more 
fashionable rent. The first floor was, 
in accordance with one of those ancient 
architectual plans, elevated some five 
or six feet above the street, and en- 
trance was gained by mounting a set of 
what had once been very ornate steps. 
Beneath was a basement or, to be more 
precise, a semibasement. Half a dozen 
steps led downward, but the most of it 
was above the sidewalk from where its 
display windows were’ fully visible. 
The sign on the basement window an- 
nounced: “Powell & Son. Books 
Bought and Sold.” 

It was to this book store that Mr. 
Clackworthy led the way. Grumblingly 
The Early Bird followed him into the 
shabby little bookshop. Mr. Powell 
knew Mr. Clackworthy as a somewhat 
regular customer, and his greeting was 
correspondingly cordial. 

Powell was a man of more than sixty, 
making his way about with painfully 
dragging step. He conducted the store 
alone, for his son was dead. 

“Well, sir, the next time you come 
in here you may not see me,” he said 
after Mr. Clackworthy had found the 
books that he sought. 

“Indeed,” responded Mir. 
worthy politely. “Selling out?” 

“Yes, I must go away,” sighed Mr, 
Powell ; “my doctor tells me that I must 
get away from these chill lake breezes. 
Chicago is the healthiest city in the 
world for a man with the right kind of 
a constitution, but it’s no place for an 
old chap all crippled up with rheuma- 
tism.” 

Mr. Clackworthy murmured a word 
of polite sympathy. 


Clack- 
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“But I haven't sold out yet,” pur- 
sued the book merchant, perhaps a bit 
sadly; “you see, a bookshop hasn't 
the same ready sale as has a delicates- 
sen; one has to wait for the right nran 
to come along, the man who knows 
books. I can’t leave until I have real- 
ized some cash from the sale of the 
business.” 

“This is the Paquin Building, I be- 
lieve,” said Mr. Clackworthy, merely 
to be making conversation. 

“Yes; and a most peculiar man Mr. 
Paquin is, too; just spends his time col- 
lecting the profits for a business that 
his father built up, and in thinking what 
a wonderful man his father was.” 

“A very unusual and highly praise 
worthy failing in the present generation, 
Mr. Powell!” 

“Yes,” chattered the old book seller, 
“T believe that he*will always keep his 
perfume business in this old ramshackle 
building. You see, his father was very 
proud of this building, for it was a fine 
one in its day; the real-estate men have 
been begging Mr. Paquin to erect a 
new building, but he fears that it would 
have displeased his father.” 

“Well,” laughed Mr. Clackworthy, 
“the building may not be much, but one 
can find no fault with the perfumes, 
unless it be the price. I have never 
been in the place, but Mrs. Clackworthy. 
is a frequent patron. It is not exclu- 
sively retail, is it?” 

“Oh, dear me, no!” exclaimed Mr. 
Powell. “Buyers for the great mer- 
chants come here to buy the perfumes ; 
they even come from South America 
and England.” 

Mr. Clackworthy had edged toward 
the exit, but The Early Bird seemed to 
have taken a sudden interest in litera- 
ture 

“By the way, Mr. Powell,” he began, 
struggling to drop the picturesque 
idioms which marked his speech. ‘How 
much kale do you want for this joint— 
this bookstore ?” 
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“That seems to me a rather personal 
question,” replied Mr. Powell wither- 
ingly. 

“You want to sell th’ layout, you 
said ; come on, put a price tag on it. I’m 
in the market and am ready to talk 
turkey.” 

Mr. Clackworthy stared at his co- 
worker in amazement; then he smiled 
as his eye caught Mr, Powell’s question- 
ing gaze. 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Powell, my friend Mr. 
Karly here is quite sane, I assure you; 
also, he is entirely solvent. If he says 
he wants to buy your bookshop he 
means it, and has the money to pay for 
a 

“But—but,” stammered Mr. Powell, 
“what do you want with it?” 

“Well,” drawled The Early Bird, ‘th’ 
old bean is kind of stunted in its growth, 
and I thought if I owned a bookstore 
I might have a chance to put th’ think 
box ‘through a sort of lit’rary gym- 
nasium. Get me?” 

“Really, Mr.—er—Early,” protested 
Mr. Powell, not quite making up his 
mind if he should laugh, “I think that 
what you need is a—a tutor.” 

“Nix on th’ free info’,” snapped The 
Early Bird a bit testily, “I’m of age, 
have a check book, and ain’t got writer's 
cramp. Put a price on th’ outfit.” 

“Mr. Early, I wish to be fair with 
you, and I am frank in saying that I 
do not believe that you are a man suited 
to make a financial success out of such 
a business; it takes i 

“A ten-story brain, eh?” interrupted 
The Early Bird. “Well, old scout, it’s 
my jack, and I’m willin’ to take a 
chance. Name th’ damages.” 





, 


“T had been holding the store at six 
thousand dollars, Mr. Early; I have let 
the stock run a little low in the hope 
that I might dispose of it more easily.” 

“Tell you what I'll do,” decided The 
Early Bird, “I'll give you two hundred 
smackers for an option and close the 
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deal to-morrow if this Paquin guy up- 
stairs will give me a five-year lease.” 

“A five-year lease? You seem very 
certain of success, Mr. Early.” 

“Huh!” snorted The Early Bird, “I'll 
make more coin with this dump in thirty 
days than you’ve made in twenty years. 
Whatcha say. I’ve got two hundred 
case notes right here on th’ hip to bind 
th’ bargain. Speak or forever more 
keep your trap closed.” 

Mr. Powell looked appealingly at Mr. 
Clackworthy, and Mr. Clackworthy 
nodded. 

“Mr. Early is rather an odd charac- 
ter, Mr. Powell, but, take my word for 
it, he is not so foolish as you might be- 
lieve,” he said. “If Mr. Early’s some- 
what peculiarly stated proposition meets 
with your approval, I shall be glad to 
draw up a notation for you to sign; I 
will witness it.” 

“All right,” sighed Mr. Powell, “but 
IT can’t understand what such a man 
wants with a bookstore.” 

When the papers were signed and 
Mr. Clackworthy and The Early Bird 
were back in the auto, speeding north- 
ward to Sheridan Road, the master con- 
fidence man turned to his friend and 
grinned, 

“James,” he said, ‘‘you have certainly 
succeeded in arousing my curiosity. I 
presume that you have hatched out 
some fine little scheme, apropos our con- 
versation of yesterday ?” 

“Meanin’ I’m gonna separate some 
trustin’ guy from a generous section of 
his roll? Yeh, that’s it.” 

“T shall lend an_ interested 
James.” 

“You can give your ears a nice, long 
vacation, then; this is my innin’ now. 
You’re on th’ outside—not even lookin’ 
in. This is my party.” 

“You mean, James, that you do not 
propose to take me into your confi- 
dence?” queried Mr. Clackworthy in an 
injured tone. 

“Huh!” snorted The Early Bird un- 


ear, 








feelingly. “How many times have you 


kept me guessin’? Answer me that! 
Well, this is my guessin’ contest ; now 
go ahead and do your guessin’.” 

Mr. Clackworthy shook his head in 
frank perplexity. 

“You've got me stumped, James,” he 
admitted. 

“Ah!” chortled James; ‘my lang- 
witch may not be just like this guy 
Webster wrote it down in that big book 
of his, but I'll say this is a deep one.” 

Mr. Clackworthy thought intently. 

“But, James,” he probed when not 
a glimmer of understanding had re- 


? 


warded his concentration, “a bookstore: 
What in the name of Cadmus can you 
do with a bookstore?” 

“Maybe I’m gonna absorb a college 
education by moonin’ around with th’ 
ghosts of them authors—and_ then 
maybe I ain’t.” 

Mr. Clackworthy sighed ; he suddenly 
experienced the pique of curiosity kept 
in suspense. 


II. 


The following day was a busy one 
for James Early; he journeyed forth 
alone and made a trip to a lawyer of 
his acquaintance. The attorney was in- 
trusted with the matter of securing a 
five-year lease on the Paquin basement. 
James had no illusions about himself, 
and he knew that his was not that ad- 
dress which belongs to the man who 
would wish to lease space for a book- 
shop. 

“All I want,” he instructed, “is a lease 
which can be transferred, in case I de- 
cide to get out of th’ book business. I 
ain’t real sure I’m gonna like it.” 

Julius Paquin’s tenants of late had 
showed an inclination to gravitate to 
more modern buildings, and he was ex- 
tremely glad to get his basement tied 
up for a term of five years. In less than 


two hours the legal emissary was back 
with the lease and James, haltingly scan- 
ning the lines, found them satisfactory 
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and signed it. That same afternoon he 
paid the balance on the bookshop and 
took possession. 

[t was a week later that Mr. Clack- 
worthy, having had no word from The 
Early Bird, quit his books and drove 
downtown. 

“If he’s a good salesman | may even 
buy a book from the scamp,” he chuck- 
led, as he pictured James trying to cater 
to the wants and answer the questions 
of his highbrow and_ near-highbrow 
clientele. But when he turned his car 
into Paquin Place he jammed on his 
brakes in sudden astonishment. | 

“Well!” he gasped. “James’ little 
scheme certainly seems to have ramifica- 
tions.” 

The dingy basement front had been 
repainted and the ponderous array of 
volumes in the window had been re- 
moved as had the sign; instead there 
glittered from the glass new metal let- 
ters which announced: ‘Peerless Ex- 
terminator Company. Instant Death to 
Insects.” 

In the center of the letters was a 
bright-red bug of alarming proportions. 

As Mr. Clackworthy entered, a young 
woman, who was not hard to look at, 
glanced up and smiled. 


“Why, good morning, Mr. Clack- 
worthy,” she said pleasantly. She was 


Mrs. George Bascom, wife of one of 
Mr. Clackworthy’s frequent associates. 
Mrs. Bascom herself her hus- 
band’s elastic conscience, and she fre- 
quently aided in their organization 
where a careful tongue was more needed 
than stenographic ability. 

“T see that you are helping our schem- 
ing James,” he smiled. Quickly he 
glanced about; the spacious room, the 
long rows of bookshelves removed, 
had been divided by a partition. The 
front office was neatly arranged with a 
brass railing, two serviceable rool-top 
desks upon which papers were strewn in 
businesslike abundance and Mrs. Bas- 
com’s typewriter desk upon which re- 
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posed a stenographer’s notebook but 
from under the edge of which was dis- 
played the attractive binding of a late 
popular novel. Mr. Clackworthy di- 
vined that Mrs. Bascom had plenty of 
time for reading. The Early Bird was 
not in evidence. 

“What is James’ scheme?” he asked, 
hoping that she held the key to the mys- 
tery. 

“He has not taken me into his confi- 
dence, either,” she replied. “I suspect, 
however, that the Peerless Extermina- 
tor Company is about to exterminate 
some part or portion of some unsus- 
pecting bank balance. Honest now, is 
The Early Bird going this alone?” 

“Absolutely alone, Mrs. Bascom; 
James is impatient over my little vaca- 
tion, and has decided to pull a trick 
on his own hook, He certainly has me 
guessing, too. This place was a book- 
store when he bought it out, you know. 
What has he done with the books ?” 

“Oh, I can tell you about that; he 
sold the books to Seeley Brothers and 
made a small profit—seven hundred dol- 
lars, 1 think.” 

“A man after my own heart,” chuck- 
led Mr. Clackworthy. “James is prov- 
ing a most apt pupil of the Clackworthy 
school, eh?” 

Determined that The Early Bird’s se- 
cret should be a secret no longer, Mr. 
Clackworthy made his way to the rear. 
Behind the partition he found a long 
table on which were piled several. hun- 
dred yellow tin containers, each bearing 
the name of the Peerless Exterminator 
Company, and the red bug. A number 
of large casks, bearing the name of a 
well-known chemical company from 
which they had been purchased, com- 
pleted the outlay. 

Mr. Clackworthy, with great jeopardy 
to new hundred-and-tifty-dollar 
spring suit, sat down on a grimy-look- 
ing chair and thought things over. He 
was so occupied when The Early Bird 
breezed through the front and 
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found him there. James noted the per- 
plexed frown on the master confidence 
man’s face and laughed in exultant glee. 

“Got it all doped out, I suppose?” he 
taunted as he stuck his hands in his 
pockets and swayed jauntily on his toes. 

“James, an inherent truthfulness with 
friends compels me to admit that I 
have not ; and you know I have not, you 
sly dog.” This was wine to The Early 
Bird. 

“Yours respectfully is a clever guy; 
I plead guilty to it. Pretty good, I calls 
it; seven hundred to th’ velvet on th’ 
book-joint deal which a little more than 
foots th’ bill for th’ rest of th’ trim- 
min’s that greets th’ mystified eye; and 
I'll have ten thousand good old iron 
men to rattle in my pocket by Satur- 
day.” 

“Come, James, I’ve been kept in sus- 
pense long enough; let’s have the deep- 
laid plot.” 

“T told you th’ other day that this was 
my sketch and that you was gonna have 
a rear seat in th’ second balcony; that 
stands. I'll call you in when th’ time 
comes to count th’ yellow boys; wait 
and see.” 

“T hope that ‘the roll of yellow boys’ 
does not lose your address, James,” 
said Mr. Clackworthy. 


Il. 


Julius Paquin sat at the massive but 
old-fashioned mahogany desk, gazing at 
the painting of his father which stared 
sternly down upon him. [He almost ex- 
pected to see the austere face break 
into a proudly paternal smile for the 
sheets of paper on the desk of the son 
showed that the sales of Paquin per- 
fumes had just doubled the high-water 
mark of his deceased father’s career. 

Julius Paquin was a trifle nervous to- 
day for a great epoch in the profitable 
history of Paquin & Co., was about to 
be written. The fame of Paquin’s per- 
fumes had slowly reached Europe and 
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to-day the buyer from a great firm in 
Europe was to allow his sensitive nos- 
trils to be judge and jury and decide 
whether he would buy the Ameri- 
can product or remain a customer of 
the Parisian house. 

It was one o’clock in the afternoon 
when Monsieur Renault arrived and sat 
for some minutes in Mr. Paquin’s pri- 
vate office, engaged in a friendly chat. A 
little later the buyer and the proprietor 
went out into the main store to begin the 
sampling which was to decide the fu- 
ture of Paquin’s perfumes in Europe. 

Mr, Paquin suddenly became vaguely 
uneasy; he did not know just what it 
was, but he had the feeling, somehow, 
that things were just not as they should 
be in the store. This apprehension be- 
came almost a panic as, before handing 
one of the precious bottles to M, Re- 
nault, he removed the glass stopper and 
held it close to his own nose. The usual 
exultant thrill which he experienced 
when he inhaled the woi.derous odor of 
the famous Soul of the Rose was, in- 
stead, a shiver of horror. The magic 
perfume was magic no longer; it had a 
flat, colorless smell. 

“Ah!” said Monsieur Renault ex- 
pectantly. “Ze famous Soul of ze Rose! 
I have heard much of it.” 

Unwillingly Mr. Paquin proffered the 
bottle in response to his customer’s ex- 
tended hand. The buyer waved it 
gently to and fro beneath his nostrils, 
frowned in perplexity, and glanced 
again at the beflowered label as if he 
thought some mistake had been made. 

“Is these a joke?” he demanded. 
“These, Monsieur Paquin, surely is not 
—not ze famous Soul of ze Rose?” 

Mr. Paquin, alarmed, nodded dumbly. 

“Huh!” grunted Monsieur Renault; 
his tone said as plainly as words: “Well, 
these crude Americans may consider 
this a wonderful perfume, but- 

“T will smell some of ze others,” he 
said, his recent cordiality now frozen. 

Other bottles of the choicest per- 
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fumers’ art were sampled with the same 
result; the odors of all seemed a flat, 
nondescript something that baffled ex- 
planation. Bewildered, almost tearful, 
Mr. Paquin tried to determine what 
was wrong. He begged Monsieur Re- 
nault to withhold judgment for a little 
while. 

“T zink I am wasting—ah—your time, 
Monsieur Paquin,” said the buyer con- 
temptuously. “It ees quite unneces- 
sary that I smell any more of ze bot- 
tles; ze perfume may be very wonder- 
ful to—ah—ze American, but as for 
Paris—diable!” 

And Monsieur Renault jerked his 
coat tails from Mr. Paquin’s detaining 
and frantic grasp, clapped his silk hat 
on his head, and strode abruptly and 
even rudely from the house of Paquin 
& Co, 

The distraught Mr. Paquin at once 
called his head chemist; the chemist 
sniffed the atmosphere appraisingly. 
His own face also paled as he realized 
the sacrilege of the alien odor in this 
sacred temple of distilled sweetness. 

“Do—do you smell it, too?” quavered 
Mr, Paquin. “W-what is it?” 

The chemist sniffed again; the smell 
seemed to become more pungent, more 
tangible.” 

“Ah!” he exclaimed with a look of 
disgust. “You have had the store dis- 
infected—Heaven knows it needs it 
with these decaying old walls alive with 
insect life.” 

“No such thing!’ shouted Mr. 
quin. “I have not had the store 
infected.” 

“Well, you know, of course,” fe- 
pliled the chemist, “but I know that 
odor; its formaldehyde and some other 
chemical as bad or worse.” 

“But—where does it come from?” de- 
manded Mr. Paquin. “It was not here 
an hour ago; I am sure for I was test- 
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“It’s here now at any rate,” said the 
chemist cruelly. 

“Ves, I know it is,” wailed Mr. Pa- 
quin. ‘“And—and we lost Renault on 
account of it, it’s it’s a plot.” He 
fairly shrieked the last sentence as the 
sudden suspicion seized him. 

A thorough search of the store failed 
to solve the mystery; early the next 
morning the store was clear of the odor, 
but about eleven o’clock it crept 
throughout every nook and cranny and, 
incidentally, spoiled a number of good 
sales. One very valued customer, a 
rich North Shore matron, declared that 
they should move their store into the 
stock-yards district, where there would 
be congenial olfactory surroundings, 
and announcing haughtily that she would 
never enter the Paquin establishment 
again. 

It was three days later before 
Kemper, the chemist, discovered whence 
came that business-wrecking odor; ex- 
cited by his discovery he flung himself 
into Mr. Paquin’s private office without 
the formality of rapping. 

“Well, I’ve found it,” he said. 
“There’s an outfit in the basement, right 
under the store here, that manufac- 
turers some damnable concoction to 
kill bugs, and the basis of it is formal- 
dehyde. Didn’t know the place was 
there; thought there was a bookshop 
in the basement.” 

Mr. Paquin’s eyes narrowed. 

“There was a bookstore there, but the 
man who bought out Powell transferred 
the place to another concern, just a few 
days after getting a five-years’ lease 
from me. Humph! Rather queer, don’t 
you think, Mr. Kemper ?” 

“Meaning ?” 

“Meaning, my dear Mr. Kemper, that 
this affair looks suspicious; it smells 
like a holdup—smells, ha! The joke 
was unconscious, for I assure you that 
it is no joke.” 

“Five-year lease, eh?” mused 
Kemper. “And a few days later the 
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lease was transferred to this extermi- 
nator company? Does look suspicious, 
I admit. What are you going to do 
about it?” 

“Well,” replied Mr. Paquin grimly, 
“first, I am going to put my suspicion 
to test.” 

“And then?” 

“T don’t know,” said Mr. Paquin 
frankly. “What would you suggest ?” 

“T have no suggestion; unless you can 
prove that this thing is a frame-up to 
ruin your business, I don’t see much of 
anything you cando. The building is so 
old and decayed and there is no way 
to shut out those odors from the base- 
ment so long as they manufacture the 
darn stuff down there. If they can 
show that the exterminator business is 
legitimate, I don’t see much you can 
do.” 

Mr. Paquin turned to his desk and 
from his files took his copy of the base- 
ment lease; for half an hour he studied 
it closely, but he did not seem greatly 
elated by what he found. Presently he 
clapped his hat on his head and waddled 
—he was a very fat little man—down 
the steps and into the basement store. 

No sooner had his shadow appeared 
against the doorway when Mrs. George 
Bascom dropped her novel in great 
haste, slammed the drawer, and began 
racing her slim fingers over the type- 
writer keyboard; a sheet of paper had 
previously been inserted in the machine 
just for such an emergency. 

“IT wish to see the proprietor,” said 
Mr. Paquin. Mrs. Bascom, who had 
her instructions, waved her hand to the 
rear. 

“Just step on back,” she told him. 

When Mr. Paquin entered the work- 
room, The Early Bird was busily en- 
gaged in filling the yellow tin cans of 
the peerless exterminator from the big 
jugs of chemicals. The air was heavy 
with the unpleasant odor. 

“T am Mr. Paquin; you are the pro- 
prietor, I believe?” 
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‘Lhe Furly Bird nodded; he knew his 
grammatical limitations and he decided 
that the conversation, on his part, 
should be as brief as possible. 

“Business yood?” pursued Mr. Pa- 
quin. 

“Pickin? up tight along; outlook’s 
very bright, thank you.” 

“Like the location?” 

“You bet! Seems to have brought 
me luck; maybe I’m sort of supersti- 
tious, but I’ve got a hanch th’ place has 
brought me luck.” 

“Well, Mr. -er—arly—l believe 
your name is Early—lI find that I was a 
little—ah—hasty in leasing out this 
basement. Newly developed plans of 
Paquin & Co. require quite an expan- 
sion in our quarters, and I find that it 
will be advisable for us to occupy these 
quarters which you have.” 

“T don’t want to move,” said The 
Early Bird flatly. 

“Of course, I would be willing to 
allow you a reasonable bonus for the 
surrender of the lease.” 

“I'd like to do you a favor, Mr. Pa- 
quin, but I'll tell you just how I feel 
about it,” said James, splashing out 
a half gallon of the liquid and almost 
strangling both himself and Mr. Paquin 
with the fumes. “I ain’t had a mite of 
luck with my patent exterminator until 
I moved in here, and right away my 
business gets good. No, I think I’d 
be flirtin’ with a hoodoo if I give up this 
place now.” 

“Surely,” insisted Mr. Paquin, 
offer you an attractive bonus- 

“Tt ain’t a question of money, it’s just 
luck that I’m thinkin’ of.” 

“Come, my dear, sir, be reasonable; 
I—I must have the store. Name what 
you would consider a fair price.” 

“I wouldn’t move for ten thousand 
dollars; not for ten thousand dollars 
cash,” declared The Early Bird very 
nositively. 

Mr. Paquin groaned. 

“Would you move for ten thousand 
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and five hundred dollars—cash?” he 
asked. The Early Bird gulped hard a 


couple of times and stared at Mr. Pa- 
quin; he had not dreamed that things 
were to be so easy. - 

“Go get your cash,” he said. “I'll say 
this seems to be a lucky location.” 

Mr. Paquin’s eyes narrowed. 

“Ha!” he roared. “Just as I thought 
— it’s a holdup. You can go to the devil 
—I don’t give you a blamed cent!” 

“Just as you say,” said The Early 
Bird with a carelessness that was as- 
sumed; there was something very de- 
termined about Mr. Paquin’s tone. 

“Certainly,” snapped the perfumer; 
“just as I say—and I say that you 
are to get out of here in sixty days; 1 
will send you a formal notice this after- 
noon.” 

“Get out—in sixty days!” laughed 
The Early Bird, but a bit uneasily, for 
he sensed that Mr. Paquin had a trump 
card up his sleeve. “I’ve got a five- 
year lease. How you gonna put me 
out?” 

“There’s just one way to dispossess 
you, you darn highwayman, and I am 
going to do it. The lease you will find 
calls for a sixty-day notice to vacate if 
I decide to tear down the building and 
erect another. People have the notion 
that, because this building was my fa- 
ther’s pet hobby, I will let it stand for- 
ever. Huh! Sentiment’s all right, but 
it shall not stand in the way when a 
cheap, dirty crook tries to hold me up 
for ten thousand dollars. 

“T will send you the notice to vacate 
this very afternoon. Good day—you 
crook !” 

The Early Bird sat down heavily and 
watched the corpulent Mr. Paquin pad- 
dle out of the place. 

“Stung!” he groaned. “That fat lit- 
tle toad has put th’ kibosh on those ten 
thousand berries for fair. There’s 
nothin’ to do now but lock up th’ joint 
and blow th’ works.” 
however, the 
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must make to Mr. Clackworthy that his 
fine little scheme had proved a failure. 


IV. 


A few minutes later Mr. Clackworthy 
drove his car up in front and entered. 

““Why so discouraged, James?” he 
laughed. “Is the exterminator failing 
to exterminate?” 

“Yeh,” admitted James ruefully, “it’s 
all gone blooey; ten thousand beans 
missed by a hair.” 

“Perhaps you had best take me inio 
your confidence now, James; possibly 
[ can salvage your ten-thousand-dollar 
dream,” 

“Meanin’, of course, why in th’ hell 
didn’t I let you run th’ show tn th’ 
first place—well, maybe I don’t work 
so well in single harness as I thought. 
i’m cured.” 

“Tut, tut, James, do not be so easily 
cast from the mountaintops into the 
depths of despondency. Come on, old 
chap, and let’s hear the sad story of 
a blasted fortune.” 

Mr. Clackworthy smiled in amuse- 
ment as The Early Bird’s tale pro- 
ceeded. 

“Splendid, James!” he praised. “A 
most original little scheme that you 
had; your only trouble was an unprac- 
ticed disregard for details. Details, 
James, details! Perhaps you realize 
now why it is that I am such a stickler 
for trifles; as some wise man once re- 
marked, ‘it is the little things which 
count.’ 

“Ha! Let me think a minute; I may 
be able to save you yet.” 

Mr. Clackworthy considered the 
problem. 

“James,” he said finally, “there was a 
time in your career, before your asso- 
ciation with me, when you were pos- 
sessed of a most unusual collection of 
keys. Whatever became of them?” 

“Oh, them ?” queried The Early Bird, 
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puzzled. “They’re buried in th’ bottom 
of my trugk somewheres.” 

“Go get them, James, and meet me 
here at the store at ten o’clock to-night ; 
we are going to gain entrance to Mr. 
Paquin’s establishment to-night and 
leave him a little—er—message.” 

“Play that over again; your needle 
scratches,” requested The Early Bird. 

“No, James, here is where I get my 
revenge; I shall have to keep you up 
in the air for a bit.” 

Shortly after ten o’clock that night 
Mr. Clackworthy and The Early Bird 
slipped from the office of the Peerless 
Exterminator Company, and _ boldly 
mounted the steps which led to the en- 
trance of Paquin & Co. The quiet street 
was deserted and The Early Bird made 
short work of throwing back the bolt 
of the ancient lock. 

Mr. Clackworthy quickly found his 
way to Mr. Paquin’s private office which 
overlooked the street. The are lights 
outside obviated the necessity of using 
a flash light. 

“Just as I thought from my observa- 
tions as I passed in my car,” mused Mr. 
Clackworthy. “His desk is near the 
window. Now if Mr. Paquin comes 
down at ten o’clock which, I believe, 
is his usual time, everything will, I am 
sure, work quite according to my sched- 
ule.” 

Mr. Paquin’s swivel chair was be- 
tween the ancient mahogany affair that 
he had inherited from his father and a 
somewhat more modern flat-top desk 
which gave considerably more work 
room. The second desk was covered 
with a slab of plate glass. — 

“Excellent!” said Mr. Clackworthy. 

“What’s th’ grand idea?” demanded 
The Early Bird. 

“We are going to leave Mr. Paquin a 
little warning that he must come to your 
terms, James.” 

“Threats?” queried The Early Bird 
unbelievingly. 

“Hardly that,” said Mr. Clackworthy, 
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as he produced a sheet of paper which 
he had carefully carried flat in a news- 
paper. He laid the sheet of paper upon 
Mr. Paquin’s flat-top desk. 

“You're nutty,” charged The Early 
Bird. “That ain’t nothin’ but a blank 
piece of paper.” 

“Why, so it is!” chuckled Mr. Clack- 
worthy in mock surprise. 
“Your kiddin’ me,” 

Early Bird. 

“You know better than that, James. 
No, this is quite a serious matter; and 
I'll wager you a century note that Mr. 
Paquin will buy your lease to-morrow 
morning.” 

“You're on; you don't know that 
guy.” 

“And, James, | infer from your ac- 
count of your meeting with Mr. Paquin 
that he addressed you in rather harsh 
terms. He intimated that you were— 
dishonest ; well, for that insult you are 
to collect an additional five thousand. 
Your wounded feelings are most cer- 
tainly entitled to bali. 

“Huh!” grunted The Early Bird. 
“T’d take a Canadian quarter.” 

Before leaving Mr. Vaquin’s office, 
Clackworthy carefully pulled down the 
shades. 

“What you doing that now we’ve 
pulled the stunt?” demanded The Early 
Bird. 

“Don’t forget the little things, James. 
Every movement has its meaning,” re- 
plied Clackworthy gayly. 

On the advice of Mr. Clackworthy, 
The Early Bird the following morning 
continued his manufacture of peerless 
exterminator. Despite his unusual 
faith in the far-sightedness of the mas- 
ter confidence man, James was surprised 
when, at a quarter after eleven, the 
door to the basement opened and a very 
white-faced and agitated Mr. Paquin 
hurried in. His hands were trembling 






accused The 


and his eyes were distended. 
“I—I have been thinking over the 
matter of your lease,” he began hast- 
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ily. “I wish to apologize for the—er— 
harsh words that I spoke to you. I 
find that it is not—er—advisable to 
erect a new building on this site for 
some time to come, and I wish to buy 
your lease. Of course, ten thousand 
dollars is out of the question, but any 
reasonable sum——” 

The Early Bird eyed him cautiously. 
The man was, without question, in dec] 
earnest, 

“Well,” he drawled, 
real sore at your callin’ me a crook, m¢ 
a hard working man tryin’ to build up a 
little bank roll in an honest business, 
and, in remembrance of them harsh 
words, th’ price tag’s been changed; 
you'll have to charge it to th’ high cost 
of slanderin’. My lease, I figure, is 
worth fifteen thousand to-day.” 


“naturally I’m 


It’s—it’s rob——” 

“Careful,” warned The Early Bird. 
“I’m a sensitive guy, | am.” 

“But, sir, fifteen thousand 

“Ain’t as much as twenty thousand.” 

For a moment the eyes of the two 
men clashed and Mr. Paquin knew that 
Mr. Early was standing pat. 

“Very well,” he said weakly. 
tear up the lease.” 


“Let’s 


The Early Bird entered Mr. Clack- 
worthy’s Sheridan Road apartment and 
tossed a stupendously large roll of cur 
rency on the rosewood table. 

“You win,” he said briefly. “There's 
th’ fifteen thou’.” 

Mr. Clackworthy nodded. 

“Of course, James, you are anxious 
to learn how the coup was accom 
plished.” 

“My ears is tinglin’ to know why you 
put that blank piece of paper on old 
Paquin’s desk and what it had to do 
with that gent comin’ across with fifteen 
thousand berries—if that’s a coup.” 

“Well, James, I merely capitalized a 
chance bit of information. My friend, 
Ollie Hughes, has taken advantage of 

















this wave of spiritualism that has swept 
the country and has set himself up as 
a medium; he has managed to attract a 
very rich clientele. Some weeks ago he 
invited me out to one of his séances, and 
while there, who should I see endeavor- 
ing to communicate with the spirit 
world? - None other than Julius Pa- 
quin.” 

“But a blank piece of paper?” per- 
sisted The Early Bird. 

“Just a moment, James; curb your 
impatience. With this knowledge of 
Mr. Paquin’s credulity concerning the 
occult, my course was clear; the rest of 
it was only a schoolboy trick. 

“In passing the Paquin store after 
you had taken a lease on the basement, 
[ frequently glanced that way in an 
effort to get an inkling as to your 
scheme. Subconsciously I noted Mr. 
Paquin seated at his desk in plain view 
to the street and near the window. As 
you know, the building faces east, and, 
there being no buildings to obstruct, it 
gets full benefit of the morning sun. I 
had noted that there were no awnings at 
the Paquin windows and that the sun- 
light streamed in with its full brilliance. 

“There was only one chance of fail- 
ure to-day, and that was remote, for the 
weather man had promised us ‘fair and 
warmer.’ 

“You will remember that I pulled 
down the shades in Paquin’s office last 
night before we left. Well, when Mr. 
Paquin came in this morning and raised 
those shades, the sun streamed in 
through the window and onto his desk, 
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where its warm rays played upon that 
blank piece of paper which I had de- 
posited there, the heat bringing out the 
invisible ink with which I had writ- 
ten. Consequently the first thing that 
met Mr. Paquin’s eye was—a message 
from the Beyond! And in his father’s 
handwriting. Oh, yes, | arranged that 
through my friend, Ollie Hughes, the 
medium, who had in some way managed 
to acquire from Paquin a letter of his 
father’s. Surely, James, you recall how 
we ‘young and romantic children used 
to write love notes to our sweethearts 
with invisible ink and how the girls 
read them by holding them up to the 
heat of a light over a stove?” 

“I gotcha; and th’ letter said?” 

“IT would like to have been there, 
James, to have seen Mr. Paquin’s face 
as that message began to appear on that 
blank sheet of paper as if written by 
some ghostly hand. Word by word it 
appeared and said: 

My Son: This building was my dream 
and my monument. The power which is 
given me to read your innermost thoughts 
tells me that you are about to violate my wish 
and express command that the building which 
I planned and builded remain as it stands. 
If you defy me, death and disaster shall be 
yours. This is a great effort, but I shall com- 
municate with you again. 





“That is all, James; my success is al- 
ways due to capitalizing the frailty of 
man.” 

Mr. Clackworthy fondled the fat roll 
of bills. 

“These are what we 
scented dollars, eh, James ?” 


might call 


a 


BANDITS DEFY WHOLE TOWN 


AFTER having held up and robbed a bank in Plainfield, Illinois, of twelve 
thousand dollars in cash and government bonds, ten bandits engaged in a 
gun fight with such of the town’s population as tried to prevent their escape. 
The robbers swept the main street of the town with rifle fire as they drove along 





it in two automobiles. 





is 
Later two men who were on their way to Plainfield saw one of the motor 


cars in a ditch. 


Knowing nothing of the bank robbery, they approached to 


offer assistance, but the occupants of the automobile opened fire upon them. 


Before a posse reached the scene the automobile and the bandits had gone. 
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% Charles Kingston 
MADAM WEISS --The Woman with the Tatal Fyes 


T was in an atmosphere of 

mystery, intrigue, and neglect 

that Jeanne Daniloff was 

reared. Her father was one 
of the many victims of Russian tyr- 
anny, and he had been forced to wander 
about Eupore, going from one cheap 
boarding house to another, accompanied 
by a wife who resented his lack of 
worldly success, and by a daughter 
who, as she grew older, rebelled against 
the squalid isolation of the life they 
were leading. 

But Jeanne was not the sort of girl 
to accept her fate blindly. She had in- 
herited her father’s fanaticism, though 
she never applied it to political pur- 
peses; also her mother’s temper. Be- 
coming tired of the frequent quarrels 


between her parents, she eloped to Paris. 


with an old gentleman. Jeanne was not 
sixteen, well developed, hardly a 
beauty, but possessed of a pair of re- 
markable eyes. She was well described 
later as “the woman with the fatal 
eyes.” Jeanne was not destined to 
live many years, and yet during her 
brief career she hypnotized to their ruin 
three men, all of whom were, pre- 
sumably, persons of education and 


position. 
The ambitious, fiery-natured Russian 
girl meant to have a good time. Jeanne 


Daniloff was a curious mixture of pride 
and self-abasement. She hated poverty 
and she loved love. In her opinion the 
world ought to have been populated 


only by handsome men able to provide 


her with every luxury, with a sprin- 
kling of women to flatter her by their 
jealousy. Warm-hearted and warm- 
blooded, reared in poverty and trouble, 
Jeanne Daniloff was born to play a 
tragic role on the stage of life. 

Her first escapade did not last longer 
than six months, and by the time her 
elderly friend had deserted her, Jeanne 
was an orphan. At that moment her 
fate was trembling in the balance, and 
she might have been left in her loneli- 
ness to sink to the lowest depths had 
not her grandmother, who had always 
loved the reckless and irresponsible 
girl, offered her a home. Jeanne ac- 
cepted, and went to live at Nice, en- 
couraged by the knowledge that Nice 
had many carnivals, and was the resort 
of the rich during many months in the 
year. 

Her grandmother, who kept a board- 
ing house, was soon cured of her de- 
lusion that Jeanne would help her to 
conduct her establishment. Household 
work was not to the liking of the young 
girl, who thought only of dresses and 
dances and men, and the old lady was 
left to look after her boarders while 
Jeanne spent the days reading novels, 
and the nights dancing. She became a 
well-known figure at the numerous 
dancing halls in Nice, and most men 
forgot her rather plain features once 
they came under the spell of her “fatal 
eyes.’ Jeanne had only to look at a 
man to bring him to her feet. Once 
she realized her power she reveled in 


— 
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it, and, despite her aptitude for doing 
nothing, she managed to educate her- 
self to hold her own in the best society, 
into which she sometimes strayed. 

There is always at least one critical 
turning point in the careers of women 
of the Daniloff type, and Jeanne’s came 
unexpectedly at a ball in Nice. She 
was chatting with a couple of friends 
between dances when the master of 
ceremonies begged to be allowed to 
present a newcomer to her. A_ few 
moments later Jeanne Daniloff was face 
to face with a tall, pale young man with 
a weak mouth and a nervous manner. 
Jeanne looked at him with her fatal 
eyes, and he was her slave. 

Lieutenant Weiss was an officer in 
the French army, of good family, and 
with a future. In that crowd of ad- 
venturers and witlings he was a some- 
body, and when the following day he 
called on Jeanne at her grandmother’s 
boarding house he thrilled her with a 
proposal of marriage. It was not un- 
expected. Jeanne must have knwn that 
she had fascinated him, but she was 
nevertheless pleased at the prospect 
of becoming Madame Weiss, and in her 
usual manner she flung herself impet- 
uously into the arms of her lover. 

Her happiness was short-lived, how- 
ever. Lieutenant Weiss’ mother, when 
she heard of her son’s intention, made 
it her business to interview Jeanne. 
Madame Weiss, senior, was not to be 
fascinated by the “fatal eyes,” and she 
summed up the character of the board- 
ing-house siren in terms that left no 
doubt in her son’s mind that she would 
never consent to the union. According 
to the law of France, the young officer 
could not marry without his mother’s 
permission, so the brief engagement be- 
tween him and Jeanne came to an end. 

The Russian girl quickly recovered 
her spirits and once again abandoned 
herself to the gayeties of Nice. The 
prospect of losing her turned Weiss’ 
love into a burning passion. He at- 
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tended balls just to catch a glimpse of 
her; and it maddened him to see her 
smiling into the faces of men he imag- 
ined to be his rivals. Daily he pestered 
his mother to give her consent, but she 
held out against him, and at last Weiss 
had to resort to desperate measures, 

With his promotion to the rank of 
captain he received orders to go to 
Oran, in Algiers. The night before he 
was due to leave Nice he sought out 
Jeanne and implored her to elope with 
him. Young Weiss used all the elo- 
quence of which he was capable, unable 
to realize that he was addressing one 
to whom elopement appealed irresist- 
ibly because it was an adventure. 

They left together for Oran, and 
shortly after their arrival set up house- 
keeping under the soft, alluring skies 
of Algiers. The humid climate suited 
Jeanne. The mysticism and romantic 
beauty of North Africa captivated her; 
she reveled in the color, the movement, 
and the variety of the native towns and 
villages. As the reputed wife of 
Captain Weiss she mixed in the best 
society, and Jeanne was soon a popular 
hostess, while her fascination for men 
was as remarkable as ever it had been. 

Meanwhile, the much-in-love Weiss 
had not ceased to pester his mother, 
and that good lady, feeling that it would 
be foolish to resist any longer, gave 
her consent, and Captain Weiss and 
Jeanne Daniloff were married. 

The ceremony had a curious effect 
upon Jeanne. She became deeply re- 
ligious. Every morning she read the 
Bible, and her prayers were never 
neglected. She took to visiting the 
poor and her charity was boundless. 
Her husband was delighted. He was 
her most devoted admirer, and as he 
possessed qualities which made him an 
ideal husband she ought to have been 
very happy. 

lor a time Jeanne mastered herself 
sufficiently to appreciate him and to 
show her devotion by living only for 
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him. His abilities had by now been 
recognized by the French government, 
which had permited him to retire from 
the army and take a well-paid civil 
appointment in the Algerian service. 
There was no lack of money, and when 
in course of time Jeanne was the mother 
of two fine children, a son and a daugh- 
ter, she seemed to be the happiest wife 
and mother in Oran. 

She had the means to give dinner 
parties and garden parties, and the very 
best people were among her intimate 
friends. It was a decided change from 
the boarding house at Nice and the 
cheap dancing halls. 

Soon after the birth of her second 
child—in the early part of 188g9—Cap- 
tain Weiss bought a charming house 
and grounds at Ain-Fezza, near Oran. 
It was an ideal residence, and every one 
envied Madame Weiss, her home, her 
children, and her husband. She had 
the reputation of being a most devout 
Christian and a good wife and mother. 

The Paris elopement seemed to be- 
long to another world. The reckless, 
pleasure-seeking Jeanne Daniloff might 
never have existed, yet the time was 
fast approaching when her real self 
was to come to the surface again. 
Nothing could have prevented her be- 
ing herself. She could not help her 
own nature. The daughter of the Rus- 
sian revolutionaries, a veritable child of 
storm, could not maintain the character 
she had earned in Oran; and when all 
appeared well with her she plunged into 
a murderous intrigue which cost her 
everything—home, children, husband, 
and life! 

In the year 1889, an engineer of the 
name of Felix Roques came to Ain- 
Fezza to work on the Algerian Rail- 
way. He had not been long in the 





place when he was compelled to listen 
to glowing accounts of Madame Weiss, 
in which her piety and love for her 
family were dilated upon. 
curiosity was aroused. 


Roques’ 
It seemed im- 
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possible that the world should contain 
so perfect a creature as they told him 
Madame Weiss was. At this time 
Jeanne was only twenty-one, and in the 
full possession of her powers, physical 
and mental. 

Felix Roques had no difficulty in 
making her acquaintance. In common 
with the principal employees of the 
company that was constructing the rail- 
way, he was invited to a garden party 
at Madame Weiss’, and there he was 
introduced to her by her husband. For 
some extraordinary reason the sight of 
Felix Roques aroused in Madame 
Weiss’ breast all those doubtful passions 
which had lain dormant since her flight 
from Nice. In a moment she was 
Jeanne Daniloff again. She fell 
straightway in love with the handsome 
engineer. Home, husband, children, 
and reputation became as nothing to 
her. She dropped the mask and was 
the wild child of nature again. All the 
blood of her fanatical, revolutionary 
ancestors coursed through her veins, 
warmed by the balmy African sun. 

She was really in love at last. That 
was what she told herself. She had 
married Captain Weiss to escape from 
the dreary boarding house and the 
commonplace persons her grandmother 
catered for. She had tolerated him be- 
cause he gave her social position, and 
she had accepted boredom because she 
wished to be with her children. But 
now she was in love, and Felix Roques, 
whose features were regular without 
making him startlingly handsome, fell 
under the spell of the fateful eyes, and 
was never the same man again. 

The lovers had many secret meet- 
ings, and even when they met at parties 
could not conceal their affection. 
Friends warned Weiss, but he only 
laughed at them. Was not his wife the 
most religious woman in Oran? Had 
he not the evidence of his own senses 
that she was devoted to him and to 
their little boy and girl? “You are 

















talking nonsense, my friend,” he would 
answer calmly, and go about his duties. 
Once, to show his confidence in his 
wife, he asked Felix Roques to take 
her to an evening party because busi- 
ness would detain him at his office. 

The time came, however, when Ma- 
dame Weiss and Felix Roques decided 
that it was impossible for either of them 
to be content with simple dalliance. 
The hypnotized engineer declared that 
Jeanne must give herself completely to 
hin. 

The suggestion was met with a 
pleased laugh. Jeanne liked a strong, 
determined lover, and not a milksop of 
a husband who let her have her own 
way in everything. I will give her own 
description of this scene with her lover. 
It reveals the temperament of the 
woman in a remarkable way. 

“I loved M. Roques as the master of 
my thoughts, of my intelligence, of my 
body, of every fibre of my being, as a 
master whom I worshiped, and in 
whose presence I myself ceased to ex- 
ist,’ she wrote. “When he asked me 
for the first time to appoint him an 
assignation we were walking with some 
other people. Instead of saying ‘yes’ 
er ‘no’ I took out a coin and said to 
him: ‘I don’t wish to take on myself the 
responsibility of a decision; you know 
that if once we begin to love it will be 
no light thing for me. I shall lead you 
far, perhaps farther than you think. 
[f it comes down heads it shall be yes; 
if tails, no.’ He looked very aston- 
ished; he blushed very deeply and 
said: ‘So be it.’ I spun the coin; it 
came down heads, and I was his.” 

The astounding nature of this female 
criminal is proved by the fact that to 
celebrate her downfall she had a ring 
engraved with the date, November 13, 
1889! 

Once she was committed to him her 
love became a mania. She wrote him 
daily, and at night, when she had super- 
intended the putting to bed of her chil- 
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dren, she would sit down beside their 
cot and scribble pages of ecstatic praise 
of the young engineer. 

Some of these letters have been pre- 
served, and I will give one or two 
specimens. 

“Dearest,” she wrote a_ fortnight 
after she had betrayed her husband, 
“you do not know how I hold to life 
now. Does it not promise to me in the 
future days of radiant happiness, in 
timacy, affection growing daily stronger, 
with you, my beloved, you to whom I 
am proud to belong, you, for whom | 
am capable of any sacrifice, any act of 
devotion? How I! love you, Felix! 
lake all the kisses 1 can give you and 
I! embrace you with all 


many more. 
Your wife, 


the strength of my being. 
Jeanne.” 

Several months passed, and every- 
body in the district except Weiss knew 
of the intimacy between his wife and 
Roques. The infatuated man refused 
to believe a word against her, and his 
wife rewarded him by eventually com- 
ing to the conclusion that he was in her 
way, and that she must “remove” him 
in order to attain the fullest happiness 
with Felix Roques. 

The guilty couple often discussed the 
possibility of murdering Weiss without 
having to pay the penalty. Like every- 
body else, they had been fascinated by 
the lurid English drama known as “The 
Maybrick Case.” They had read full 
details of the “removing” of James 
Maybrick by arsenic, and the very com- 
plete French reports of the sensational 
Liverpool trial introduced Jeanne Weiss 
to many of the mysteries of arsenical 
poisoning. She knew that there were 
ways of obtaining poison without hav- 
ing to name that dread word, and when 
the fatal step was resolved on she voted 
for Fowler’s solution as the medium. 

A remarkable correspondence led up 
to the opening act of the drama. She 
sent Roques a letter, in which she said: 
“IT am beset with sad and -depressing 


















































thoughts. 
very ugly.” 

Later she wrote: “I prefer Fowler’s 
solution to begin with. It is agreed, 
Felix. You shall be obeyed. Have I 
ever hesitated before anything except 
the desertion of my children? Crimes 
against the law don’t trouble me at all. 
It is only crimes against nature that 
revolt me. I am a worshiper of 
nature.” 

Another remarkable reference to the 
forthcoming attempt on her husband’s 
life must be quoted: “I have been play- 
ing the ‘Danse Macabre’ as a duet. My 
nerves must be affected, for it produced 
a gloomy effect upon me. I thought of 
death and of those who are about to 
die, Can it be that this feeling will re- 
turn to me? But it is so sweet to think 
that I am working for our nest.” 

The last letter she penned before the 
actual poisoning began was an outburst 
of love and hysteria. 

“Oh, Felix, love me, for the hideous- 
ness of my task glares at me. I want 
to close my heart and my soul and my 
eyes. I want to banish the recollection 
of what he has done for me, for I wor- 
ship you. I feel such a currency of 
complete intimacy between you and me 
that words seem unnecessary. We 
read each other’s thoughts as in an 
open book. To arrest this current 
would be to arrest my life. I may 
shudder at what I am doing after it is 
done, but go back I cannot. Comfort 
and sustain me; help me to get over 
the inevitable moments of depression, 
bind me under your yeke. Make me 
drunk with your caresses, for therein 
lies your own power. I will be yours, 
whatever happens. So long as you 
give me your orders I will carry them 
out. But it seems to me I am doing 
wrong. I love you terribly.” 


What I am about to do is 


Weiss became ill in October, 18g0, 
mysteriously ill, for the local doctor was 
The patient’s young 
only 


greatly puzzled. 


wife—she was twenty-two— 
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nursed him devotedly. She would allow 
no one else to give him his food, and, 
of course, her chief reuson for this was 
the fact that no one else could be re- 
lied upon to mix arsenic with it. 

When friends of the family called, 
Jeanne’s distress touched their hearts, 
She was implored not to risk a break- 
down herself by overdoing the day and 
night nursing of her ailing husband, 
and they advised her to employ pro. 
fessional help. With a wan _ smile 
Jeanne announced her determination to 
nurse him tenderly herself, and sacri. 
fice her own life if necessary for him. 
There had been adverse rumors con- 
cerning Jeanne Weiss in Oran and the 
neighborhood, but in the face of this 
unexampled devotion to her husband 
they seemed to be the inventions of 
unscrupulous enemies. 

The doctor grew more puzzled. Just 
when his patient seemed to be improv- 
ing he would have a relapse, and there 
was a curious fatality about the min- 
istrations of Madame Weiss. He did 
not see that Jeafme was only acting the 
part of the distressed and anxious wife. 
It was her pale face and tearful manner 
that kept his eyes closed to the truth. 

It happened, however, that Weiss had 
a secretary, Guerry, whose wife was a 
friend of Mademoiselle Castaing, the 
postmistress at Ain-Fezza, a lady whose 
bump of curiosity was abnormally de- 
veloped, for she was in the habit of 
passing her time by opening the letters 
that came through her office and read- 
ing the contents. 

Mademoiselle, in fact, knew more 
about the intrigue between Madame 
Weiss and Felix Roques than any one 
else, and it was only by exercising the 
rarest self-control that she refrained 
from publishing far and wide the news 
that Roques had gone to Spain to be 
out of the way when Weiss died, and 
that Madame Weiss was to join him 
later in Madrid with her three children. 
She knew also that months before 
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Jeanne had refused to elope with 
Roques, because that would have meant 
parting from her children, the custody 
of whom would be given to her deserted 
husband by the court. It was because 
she wished to keep her children that 
she decided to murder her husband in- 
stead of simply leaving him. 

Guerry, the secretary, was devoted to 
his employer. When Weiss became 
worse he reported the fact to Madame 
Guerry, and that lady sniffed meaningly 
and finally blurted out the gossip she 
had heard from the postmistress. 

Instantly the secretary’s suspicions 
were aroused. He felt certain that 
Jeanne was poisoning her husband, and 
when on October 9th his wife hinted 
that Madame Weiss had posted an im- 
portant letter addressed to Felix Roques 
at Madrid, and that the letter was still 
lying in Mademoiselle Castaing’s post 
office, he promptly went down to see the 
lady whose curiosity was the direct 
means of saving a wronged man’s life. 

It was, of course, against the regula- 
tions for the postmistress to discuss her 
duties with outsiders, and Guerry, un- 
willing to put her in an embarrassing 
position, cut the Gordian knot by steal- 
ing Madame Weiss’ letter. When he 
got home he read it, and a more re- 
markable document was never penned. 

“You may as well know what a fear- 
ful time I am going through at this 
moment—in what a nightmare I live,” 
Jeanne wrote. “Monsieur has been in 
bed four days, and the best half of my 
stock is used up. He fights it—fights it 
by his sheer vitality and instinct of self- 
preservation, so that he seems to absorb 
emetices and never drains a cup or a 
class to its dregs. The doctor, who 
came yesterday, could find no disease. 
‘He’s a madman, a hypochondriac,’ he 
said. ‘Since he seems to want to be 
sick; give him some ipecacuanha, and 
don’t worry. There’s nothing seriously 


the matter with him.’ 
“The constant sickness obliges me to 


administer the remedy in very small 
doses. I can’t go beyond twenty drops 
without bringing on vomiting. Yester- 
day from five in the morning until four 
in the afternoon I have done nothing 
but empty basins, clean sheets, wash 
his face, and hold him down in the bed 
during his paroxysms of sickness. At 
night when I have got away for a mo- 
ment I have put my head on Made- 
moiselle Castaing’s shoulder and sobbed 
like a child. I am afraid, afraid that I 
haven't got enough of the remedy left, 
and that I shan’t be able to bring it off. 
Couldn’t you send me some by parcel 
post to the railway station of Ain- 
Fezza? Can't you send four or five 
pairs of children’s socks with a bottle? 
I'll take care to get rid of the wrapper. 
Hide the bottle carefully. 

“T am getting thinner every day. I 
don’t look well, and | am afraid when 
I see you I shan’t please you. Did you 
get the photograph? 

“Forgive my handwriting, but I am 
horribly nervous. I adore you.” 

The secretary handed the letter to 
the public prosecutor at Oran, and im- 
mediately Jeanne Weiss was arrested. 
The police were only just in time. An- 
other day’s delay and Weiss must have 
died, for the doctors had to work des- 
perately before they could report that 
he was mending. When she was put in 
prison, Jeanne tried to commit suicide, 
but a strong emetic preserved her life. 
Then followed a genuine illness on her 
own part, and for six months she was 
in the prison infirmary. 

She had been allowed to take her 
infant with her, but it sickened in jail 
and died, greatly to her distress, for 
although Jeanne could plot to receive 
arsenic with which to poison her hus- 
band and could ask her lover to hide 
the bottle in children’s socks, she was 
devoted to her babies. A curious con- 
tradiction, yet it was because of this 
that, instead of deserting Weiss, she 
chose rather to poison him. 











A perusal of madame’s papers left 
no doubt in the minds of the authorities 
that Felix Roques was her guilty ac- 
complice, and the services of the Span- 
ish police were utilized to effect his ar- 
rest in Madrid. Roques, however, had 
no intention of facing the music, and 
he contrived to smuggle a revolver into 
the Spanish jail, and with it he blew 
out his brains. The young Russian 
woman was left to answer alone the 
serious charge of having attempted to 
murder her husband. 

The trial did not take place until the 
last week in May, 1891, when Jeanne 
Weiss was just twenty-three. She had, 
indeed, lived her life. In experience 
and intrigue she was an old woman, 
and it was hard to credit the story of 
her career as laid before judge and 
jury by the prosecutor. During her 
incarceration she had composed a sort 
of autobiography, in which she at- 
tempted to put all the responsibility on 
Felix Roques, and when tired of that 
she persuaded herself her husband had 
forgiven her; that he would save her 
from punishment by giving evidence on 
her behalf. It was sheer invention, but 
it enabled her to enter the court without 
a tremor, hopeful of an acquittal. 

The trial was conducted with all the 
emotion of which a French court can 
be capable, and, had it not been for the 
proofs in the prisoner’s own handwrit- 
ing, her youth and her “fatal eyes” 
might have saved her from conviction. 
Jeanne’s chief hope was that the sight 
of her distress might reawaken the love 
her husband first bore for her, the love 
that had once caused him to quarrel 
with his own mother. But Weiss had 
been sickened to the soul by the realiza- 
tion of her treachery. He could not look 
upon her without shuddering with hor- 
ror. From the moment he had been 
convinced that she had tried to murder 
him he declined to give her his name. 
Henceforth she was Jeanne Daniloff, 
and not Madame Weiss, and he would 
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not permit any one to speak of her as 
his wife. 

Jeanne, who had decided to commit 
suicide if she was convicted, came inte 
court with a handkerchief which she 
constantly pressed against her face. 
No one knew that in a corner of it was 
a piece of cigarette paper which con- 
tained a dose of strychnine. This was 
to be her last resource if the verdict 
of the jury went against her. 

The critical moment came when 
Weiss stepped into the witness box. 
Now that Felix Roques was dead, 
Weiss was the only person who could 
tell the inner history of the intrigue. 
Jeanne hoped that he would suppress 
everything likely to damage her, and 
all the time he was being questioned 
she kept her eyes on him. 

But it was too late. Weiss was an 
older and a wiser, if sadder, man now. 
Jeanne’s eyes were no longer capable 
of hypnotizing him ,and he simply told 
the truth. When he was given permis- 
sion to leave the box he turned abruptly 
toward the jury and addressed them. 

“I desire, gentlemen,” he said, “to 
make the following declaration: I 
speak that I may reply to certain cal- 
umnies that have appeared in the press. 
I have never forgiven Jeanne Daniloff. 
I do not, and I never will, forgive her. 
Henceforth, she is nothing to me. 
Whatever her fate, I stay near my chil- 
dren. I only wish never to hear her 
name again.” 

That statement sealed the doom of 
the accused. She uttered a gasp of ter- 
ror, and would have fallen had not the 
wardress clutched her, and although 
the trial continued for several hours 
she understgod nothing. 

It was at four o’clock in the morning 
that the jury returned a verdict of 
guilty, “with extenuating circum- 
stances,” but for the latter the convict 
would have been sentenced to death. 

The fatal eyes had, in fact, saved 
her; but jeanne Weiss had no desire 
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for life. To her, death was far more to bring her to justice stood around 
preferable than existence within prison her as she passed into another world. 
walls, and when the judge’s sentence The manner of her going was in keep- 
was still ringing in her ears, she bit her ing with her character. Wild, turbulent, 
handkerchief as though trying to steady passionate, fierce, and unscrupulous, 
her nerves, though in reality she was Jeanne Daniloff was a revolutionary, 
swallowing the dose of strychnine she one who rebelled against the laws of 
had concealed in the hem. A request to mankind. She took her own life gladly, 
the wardress for a glass of water was’ and her last words were references to 
instantly complied with, and Jeanne her children and to the man for whom 
then washed the fatal poison down. A _ she had sacrificed so much. 
few moments later she was shrieking in She appeared anxious to spare her 
agony. children the disgrace of having a con- 
They carried her into an adjoining  vict for a mother, but it was really her 
room, and a doctor administered an  husband’s repudiation and the knowl- 
emetic, but already the deadly dose was edge of her lover’s death that had in- 
accomplishing its task. Jeanne Weiss  spired her to revise the sentence of the 
was dying, and those who had assisted court and execute herself. 


— 








CONVICT KEEPS HIS WORD 


UT on his honor to give himself up to the district attorney of Brooklyn, 
New York, for prosecution on a charge of petit larceny, David Blatinkoff 
kept his word and as soon as he was released from the Fort Leavenworth peni- 
tentiary made his way to Brooklyn and gave himself up. The crime for which 
he was wanted occurred two years ago, but before Brooklyn detectives had traced 
him to Detroit he was arrested by the Federal government for robbing a post 
office and was sentenced to the Fort Leavenworth penitentiary. District Attorney 
Lewis, of Brooklyn, was notified when the time of expiration of Blatinkoff’s 
sentence drew near. He directed that the prisoner be asked to give his word 
of honor to surrender himself to the Brooklyn authorities. This Blatinkoff did. 
He was then freed under a suspended sentence. 


———~ 











ODD PROVISION OF ENGLISH JURY LAW 


[N order for a woman in England to be eligible for jury duty she must occupy 

a house that has at least fifteen windows, and as the great majority of women 
in England do not live in such houses, most of the feminine half of the popu- 
lation is disqualified for service as jurors. 

“Just what fifteen windows have to do with a woman’s mental or moral 
capacity to sit on a jury I confess I| find it hard to understand,” says a woman 
writer. “I know a woman who keeps a boarding house with far more than 
the requisite number of windows, but she can hardly read or write, and her 
inexorable theory about every prisoner in the dock is that he must have done 
omething or he wouldn't be there.” 

In the olden days the number of windows in a house was an indication 


of the occupier’s financial status. This-ancient standard seems to have been 
in the minds of those who prepared the present law in regard to women jurors, 
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WARFED, furtive-eyed, and 

t mean-looking: that was Bill 

Quade. He was a congeniial 

crook, and looked the part. 

In a strange town, no police oflicer 

would have hesitated to arrest Bill 
Quade on suspicion at first sight. 

Now he stood for a moment on the 
corner, his nostrils twitching, a sub- 
dued glare in his eyes. He was penni- 
less, due to gambling the night before, 
and he craved the drug his system de- 
manded. Ile knew where he could get 
it, too—but his credit was not good. 

Quade was a minor criminal, a pick- 
pocket at times, the sort to “roll” a 
drunken man for his money, detested by 
real criminals who risked life and lib 
erty and had a small amount of scien 
tific knowledge. A real burglar would 
have sneered at sight of Bill Quade. 

He had stopped at this corner for no 
special reason, except that he was try- 
ing to think how he could get the drug 
or where he could procure the money 
with which to purchase it. It was not 
a particularly busy corner, and Bill 
Quade had no nefarious plans concern- 
ing it or the person there. 

Down the wide avenue came an auto- 
mobile containing a family party. 
There was nothing spectacular about it; 
Bill Quade knew at a glance that it was 
some suburbanite and his wife show 
ing visiting relatives the town. 

Along the cross-street came a mag- 
nificent, powerful roadster driven at a 
higher rate of speed than the ordi- 
nances allowed, piloted by some rich 
youngster to whom a fine in police 
court was nothing. 
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They met at the corner, the two 
machines, within twenty feet of where 
Bill Quade was standing. There was 
a crash, a shriek, a woman’s scream, 
a loud curse. The two cars locked, 
separated, and the touring car went 
down on its side, wrecked. The big 
roadster had suffered nothing but the 
loss of some paint and a headlight lens, 

Instantly, a crowd gathered, seem- 
ing to come from nowhere. A woman 
in the touring car had received the full 
force of the blow from the big road- 
ster. \ single glance was enough to 
tell that she was dead. 

Bill Quade was struck for an instant 
by the horror and suddenness of it. He 
stepped out to the curb and looked at 
the wreck and the gathering crowd. A 
policeman had appeared from some- 
where, and was ordering the curious 
ones to stand back. 

bill Quade was thrust aside by a 
pompous individual eager to get a bet 
ter view. Quade looked up in quick 
anger, a scathing remark at the tip of 
his tongue. But he did not voice his 
sarcasm. 

The pompous man had squeezed his 
way between two other men. The tail 

his coat had been thrust back. In 
his hip pocket Bill Quade could see a 
bulging wallet. 

Quade lost no time. His _ hand 
, he got possession of the fat 
wallet and transferred it to his own 
pocket in a deft manner. Then he 
moved aside slowly, wanting to get 


darted out 


away some distance and walk deliber- 
ately down the street. 
Bill Quade was almost chuckling. 

















Quade’s 


Funds at hand when they were needed 
so badly! He would get all the drug he 
wanted now, and would perhaps have 
money with which to go to the gambling 
house again and replenish his fortune. 

He turned to leave the crowd and 
walk down the avenue, and he saw com- 
ing toward him, as fast as possible, De- 
tective Doyle, a headquarters man! 

Bill Quade’s heart seemed to stand 
still for a moment. He guessed that 
Doyle had seen, or at least suspected. 
Under ordinary circumstances, Bill 
(uade would have got rid of the wallet 
at once, would have dropped it, else 
slipped it into the pocket of some other 
But the craving of the drug was 
pon him. He told himself that he had 
to have it. He’d dieif Doyle took him 
in now, and he had to serve a term for 
vagrancy without the drug! 

Bill Quade thrust his way through 
the crowd, reached a side street, and 
ran. Half a block away, he glanced 
over his shoulder and saw Doyle in 
pursuit calling out for him to stop. 

Quade was not fast on his feet, and 
neither was Detective Doyle, but the 
officer maintained his position in the 
race. Quade darted around another 
corner, glued his elbows to his sides, 
and ran on. Doyle followed like a 
hound after a hare. 

Block after block they ran, away 
from the busy streets and ,into the 
quieter thoroughfares. Here there 
were few pedestrians or vehicles. And 
here there was small chance for Bill 
Quade to evade capture. 

He realized that he had made a mis- 
take. Why had he not got rid of the 
wallet? He dared not throw it away 
now, for Detective Doyle would see 
him, get the wallet, and take him to 
headquarters. And Doyle was slowly 
gaining; Quade could not outrun the 
detective. He wondered why Doyle 
had not sent a bullet flying after him as 
a command to halt, instead of just call- 


man, 


ing, and decided that Doyle did not 
7D bs 
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think it necessary to take chances of 
risking a shot, when he felt sure he 
could run down his quarry. 

Bill Quade almost sobbed. It was 
hard luck, he told himself as he ran. 
The judge would give him the limit 
this time, surely. He would be sent to 
the big gray prison up the river. Bill 
(Juade knew what that meant, having 
been there before. He felt that the 
incarceration would kill him. 

He tried to run faster. His side was 
paining now, and his breath was com- 
ing in little gasps. Perhaps no man in 
the city was in poorer physical condi- 
tion than Bill Quade. Even Detective 
Doyle, fat and careless and short of 
wind, was his superior in such a race. 

There was no question of fighting. 
Bill Quade knew better than to carry a 
weapon, and he was no match for Doyle 
physically. And there was no place in 
this locality where he could dodge or 
hide. Ele wondered what trick of fate 
had started him running in that direc- 
tion. Had he turned toward the south, 
by now he would have been in a maze 
of narrow streets and dirty alleys, with 
innumerable cheap lodging houses with 
doors into which a fleeing man could 
dodge. He could have reached a place 
of safety, could have remained in hid- 
ing until Doyle had given up the chase. 

He glanced over his shoulder again, 
and saw that Doyle was very near. He 
knew that he could run no more. Black 
waves were swimming before his eyes, 
red flashes were in front of them. 

Suddenly, he gave in. He dropped 
in a heap at the curb, panting, his eyes 
dimmed, and waited for Detective 
Doyle to come up to him. 

“Well, Doyle—you’ve got me!” 
said 

“Why didn’t you stop when I yelled 
to you? Are you deaf?” exclaimed the 
detective. “I saw you standing at the 
corner, and knew you must have seen 
vant to nab you as 


accident.” 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


LIVING in a fashionable house in Hamilton Square and moving in the best social circles, Lawrence 

Leroy is leading a double life. A secret entrance to his residence leads to a room without 
windows in which he stores the plunder of bis numerous nocturnal marauding expeditions. On such 
eccasions, he wears a sweater, a cap, tight trousers, and soft, noiseless shoes. He is known in the 
slum region, through which he has to pass to reach the secret entry to his own house, as Black Mike. 

Re becomes engaged to Ethel Newland, whose father is in poor circumstances and needs Leroy’s 
money to bolster up the family finances. His rival, Harry Markham, a poor law clerk, discovers 
part of Leroy’s secret through the instrumentality of a woman known as Vivienne Cataret, who acts 
as a sort of society spy for Leroy, and in return for her services is supplied with the drugs she 


craves, 


One night, Edgar Schieff, a wealthy banker of foreign birth, is aroused in the night by the 


entry of a masked burglar. 
jewelry. 
loot, another man enters the room. 
place in the darkness. 
lying on the fioor of his bedroom. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
AN ALLIANCE. 


8OM where he sat, Edgar 
Schieff was able to examine 
every detail of the figure ly- 
ing on the floor. It was no- 
body he knew. He had expected a serv- 
ant or a policeman, but this man an- 
swered to neither of these descriptions. 

He was dressed in a thick blue pilot 
coat, which seemed to exaggerate his 
immense physique, giving a Herculean 
breadth to his shoulders and chest. 
Schieff judged him to be close on six 
feet in height, and he noticed that his 
shoes were rubber-soled. 

These general details he observed 
hurriedly, before turning his attention 
to the man’s face, which was lit up by 
the torch, as if he were under the spot- 
light on a stage. It was a coarse, heavy 
face, covered with a day’s growth of 
beard. The nose was broken and 


pushed sideways—obviously the result 
of some fight—the forehead narrow 


Something about him strikes Schieff as familiar. 
The first intruder switches off the light. 
When it is over Schieff finds himself alone with the inanimate form of a man 


The man ties him in a chair and robs his safe of some of his most valuable 


As the thief is about to depart with his 
A brief fight takes 


and receding. Seen in repose, the fea- 
tures suggested those of a type approxi- 
mating the purely animal—a_ counte- 
nance which seemed to give some shade 
of plausibility to the theory of the miss- 
ing link. 

And what was this brutelike creature 
doing in his house? That was the ques- 
tion that came uppermost in his mind— 
to find immediately an answer as his 
eyes lighted upon a carpet bag that had 
fallen from the man’s grasp. From the 
mouth of this bag protruded several 
tools that it needed no expert to tell him 
the use of. They were a_ burglar’s 
equipment. 

With a pang of rage, Schieff realized 
that he had fallen out of the frying pan 
into the fire. By some extraordinary 
coincidence, two thieves had arranged 
to visit his premises on the same night. 
The man who he had hoped was a serv- 
ant or a policeman come to rescue him 
was only another thief who had been 
knocked unconscious by his rival in the 
field. 














And this second burglar would soon 
recover his senses, The blue mark just 
to the right of his chin showed how he 
had been put to sleep temporarily, an 
anesthetic, the effect of which the 
banker was aware would not last long. 
Then he must again sit there, helpless, 
and submit to outrage and insolence of 
a kind which it was easy to guess would 
be lacking in the refinement that char- 
acterized the methods of his earlier 
visitor. 

The thought made him squirm and 
struggle in his chair. To his delight 
he felt the ropes that bound his arms 
give. He worked at them slowly and 
methodically until he had eased them 
beyond his elbows; then he found that 
he could withdraw his arms. In an- 
other moment the gag was out of his 
mouth, and he was standing, a little 
shakily, on his feet, a free man. 

At the same instant the figure lying 
on the floor stirred. There was no 
time to be lost. With every muscle 
and joint aching, Edgar Schieff dived 
for his bed and, picking up the revolver 
he had dropped there, made for a box 
on his dressing table. Opening this, 
he took out two cartridges and re- 
charged the magazine. 

All this time he had kept an eye on 
the figure on the floor. As he turned 
round, he saw the man open his eyes, 
look about him wildly, and then make 
an effort to rise. 

“Stay where you are a moment,” said 
Schieff, pointing his révolver at the 
burly intruder. 

The man blinked back at him stu- 
pidly. “Why—why, mister, you ain’t 
Black Mike,” he stammered in a husky 
voice. 

The banker allowed himself the lux- 
ury of a smile. “So you recognized 
him, did you?” he questioned. 

“Recognize him! I should think I 
did, the swine! And when I meet him 
again, he’ll know all about it—you take 
it from me. What’s he want to go and 
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treat a pal like that for? I wasn’t doin’ 
him no harm. If I’d known he’d picked 
out this crib, I’d have kept away from 
it.” 

It was clear that he had a grievance 
on a point of professional etiquette 
which had not even an academic inter- 
est for the banker. 

“] suppose you realize the position in 
which you are placed,” he said sternly. 
“You have entered this house with 
felonious intent; if any further evi- 
dence were needed beyond your pres- 
ence here, there are your tools. It 
means a long jail sentence for you.” 

The man seemed quite unimpressed. 
“Think I dunno?” he growled. “It’s a 
pinch—a fair pinch—but it’s all along 
of Black Mike. You wouldn’t have 
had me so easily, mister; don’t you 
make no error.” He made another 
movement to rise. 

“Lie still,’ commanded the banker. 

“Can’t you get on with it? Fetch 
the bulls and let’s have it over.” 

Mr. Schieff took no notice of this 
request. He was _ thinking—thinking 
deeply. In public he might talk with 
swelling pride of the forces of law and 
order and the necessity of protecting 
property, but in actual fact the law he 
demanded was the Mosaic law—an eye 
for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth— 
and the order, such social arrangements 
as suited his own ends. As for prop- 
erty, it was only his own property that 
he had any interest in. From this 
standpoint, accordingly, he silently de- 
bated the fate of the man lying on the 
floor. 

Twice within a week, his house had 
been burgled, and valuables running 
into six figures stolen. The police had 
done nothing. For the detective bu- 
reau and the intelligence that directed it, 
he had developed the profoundest con- 
tempt. 

Further, not only did all his clamant, 
possessive instincts demand the recov- 
stolen property, but he 
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thirsted for revenge against the man 
who had insulted and maltreated him. 
He was quite confident that the police 
would never give him this satisfaction. 
To get what he required, he must take 
a hand in the game himself. And the 
man before him, properly handled, as 
Edgar Schieff knew how to handle his 
fellow creatures, would be useful. 

“Get up and sit down in this chair.” 

He pointed to the chair he had re- 
cently occupied himself under such try- 
ing circumstances. The man did as he 
was bid, eying the other’s weapon with 
surly suspicion. 

“Mind it don’t go off, mister,” he said 
warningly. 

“You can be quite easy in your mind, 
my man; it won’t go off, as long as you 
behave yourself. 1 just want to have a 
few words with you. I want to make 
quite certain that you understand your 
position.” 

The man stirred restlessly. 

“You know that for this night’s do- 
ings, when I’ve handed you over to the 
police, you will get at least five years. 
You are probably used to prison life, 
but even then the prospect of five years 
more of it, let us say, can’t be a pleasant 
prospect.” 

The man moistened his dry lips, but 
said nothing. 

“But suppose I don’t hand you over 
to the police,” the banker remarked 
abruptly after a pause. ‘Suppose, on 
the contrary, I let you go free and give 
you in addition a thousand dollars, 
what would you say?” 

The man flushed crimson. ‘What 
do you want to make fun of me for?” 
he said with a catch in his voice. 

“I’m not doing anything of the 
kind,” the banker retorted. ‘‘You shall 
have your freedom and the thousand 
dollars on certain conditions. You 
know this Black Mike. You owe him 
a grudge; I owe him a grudge. Help 
me to put my hands on him and the 
money’s yours, and we'll say no more 
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about your uninvited presence here this 
morning.” 

lor a moments the man 
tated. Perhaps he feared a trap, per- 
haps the feeling that gives rise to the 
more than doubtful aphorism ‘Honor 
among thieves” influenced him; but 
whatever the cause, the leveled weapon 
and a certain cold ruthlessness in his 
captor’s eyes decided him. 

“All right, mister; it’s a bargain,” he 
said. “And you're going to let me beat 
it now!” 

The banker smiled blandly. ‘No, no, 
my friend. You will come this way. 
Here is my dressing room, Having 
first removed your shoes and coat, you 
can take your ease on the sofa. As an 
additional precaution, I shall lock the 
door. In the morning we will get to 
business.” 

When at seven-thirty, a few hours 
later, Schieff’s valet brought him his 
early coffee and rolls, he was surprised 
to find his master shaved, washed, 
dressed, and ready for the day. The 
unexpected sight emboldened him to 
forward a message which he had re- 
ceived from the butler, with the an- 
nouncement that he wasn’t going to risk 
his place by worrying his employer with 
visitors at that hour in the morning. 

“A Mr. Markham,” repeated the 
banker. “I don’t know him, but I will 
see him. Lock the door of this room 
and give me the key.” 

Downstairs in the morning room, a 
tall young man with a haggard, un- 
shaven face and eyes that told of a 
long night’s vigil rose to greet him. 

“You must forgive me, Mr. Schieff,” 
he said, “but I wish to find Mr. Leroy. 
[ understand that he dined with you 
last night. As he did not return to his 
own home, I hoped I might find him 
here, or that you could tell me where 
he is.” 

Schieff stared at him as if he were 
thin air, through which he could see 
beyond. Suddenly, it seemed to him 
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that the association of ideas which had 
eluded him so long had been found in 
the pigeonholes of his mind. 

“So!” he exclaimed. “So, Mr. Leroy 
did not return to his house last night! 
Ah!” 

CHAPTER XV. 
FOR A THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


DGAR SCHIEFF had been striding 
up and down the room, his pudgy 
hands clasped behind his back, dis- 
creetly eying his vistor from time to 
time; and now suddenly he flung a 
question at him, 

“Why do you want to see Mr. Le- 
roy?” 

“On a_ purely personal 
Markham replied. 

“So!” the banker ejaculated, nod- 
ding his head; and then he asked 
abruptly: “Why do you come to me?” 

“IT thought I explained the reason of 
my intrusion. Mr. Leroy dined here 
last night. As he did not return to his 
own house, and it was important that I 
should see him, I called, in the hope 
that he might have passed the night 
here.” 

Markham’s nerves were all ajangle, 
and it was with difficulty that he kept 
his growing irritation in subjection. 

“How do you know he did not re- 
turn home last night?” 

A gust of temper momentarily took 
command of Markham. “Great Scott, 
man! How do you think I’d know? 
Do you suppose I’d invent such a story? 
I know, because I was waiting for him 
—waiting for him the whole night.” 

Schieff continued his patrol of the 
room, unmoved by the other’s irritation. 

“You want, like so many people, Mr. 
Markham,” he remarked presently, “to 
get something for nothing. That is not 
the way I do business.” 

Markham stared at him. 
understand you,” he said. 


matter,” 


“IT don’t 
“I put a 


question to you, that is all; surely you 
can answer it or not, without 
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The banker broke in with perfect 
suavity. “See, Mr. Markham! Let us 
understand each other, my dear sir. 
You want some information which I 
can give you; I want some information 
which, I believe, you can give me. Fair 
exchange, you know!” 

He wagged his hand, as if to em- 
phasize the reasonableness of his 
proposition, 

“T don’t understand you!” Markham 
declared despairingly, picking up his 
hat and making as if to rise. 

His host promptly halted in front of 
him at these signals of departure. 
“What do you know of Mr. Leroy?” 

The question was blunt and uncom- 
promising, and it was coupled with a 
look assertively searching. It took 
Markham aback. He had come there 
to question, not to be questioned, to get 
information on this very point, not to 
share what he possessed already. 

“T know what the rest of the world 
presumably knows. I was introduced 
to Mr. Leroy for the first time a few 
nights ago. That is the only time I’ve 
actually met him, I think, but of course 
I’m aware of the social positiom he oc- 
cupies.” His tone was a little too 
casual. He paraded his ignorance a 
trifle too flamboyantly. 

The banker smiled. “And this man, 
who is practically a stranger to you, 
you wait up a whole night to see! I 
must believe you, Mr. Markham; but it 
is curious—very curious.” 

Markham reddened. “If you must 
know, Mr. Schieff,” he replied, deter- 
mined to put an end to this cross- 
examination by a disclosure of part of 
the truth, “I wanted to see Mr. Leroy 
with reference to an appointment that 
has been offered me by the International 
Products Corporation to go to Chile.” 

The other’s face expressed neither 
surprise nor interest. He merely 
waited for the sequel. 

“IT was so surprised at the offer that 
I made inquiries as to how my name 
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came to be put forward. I learned that 
I owed the position to the influence of 
Mr. Leroy. That’s all.” 

“So!” exclaimed the banker after a 
pause. “And you wait up a whole 
night in order to thank him, and you 
come here, hoping to find him, in or- 
der that your gratitude may not cool!” 

Markham said nothing. What did 
this man know? What did he suspect? 
His own thoughts were all of Ethel. 
To shield her, to keep her name clean 
from the taint of scandal—those were 
the only objects he had in view. 

Since the receipt of her letter of 
farewell and dismissal, he had spent 
four days of hopeless misery. Then 
had come the amazing and tempting 
offer from the International Products 
Corporation of an appointment which 
would take him to South America im- 
mediately. He would have no oppor- 
tunity to see Miss Cataret again, or to 
probe the mystery surrounding Law- 
rence Leroy more deeply. And hotfoot 
on this surprise had followed the even 
more crushing discovery that it was 
Leroy himself who had intervened in 
his behalf to secure him the position. 

In the physical and mental state to 
which those four days of suffering had 
reduced him, it had seemed to him that 
there must be some sinister motive be- 
hind Leroy’s apparently friendly action. 
Leroy wanted him out of the way. 
With that thought burning in his brain, 
Markham had gone to Hamilton Square 


determined on an _ interview which 
should set his suspicions at rest. 
And now after that fruitless visit, 


he was here, faced suddenly by a dé- 
nouement which he had never antici- 
pated. For some reason or another, 
Mr. Schieff also had his suspicions of 
Leroy, and sought Markham as an ally 
in the pursuit of these suspicions to 
their logical conclusion. That was the 
very last thing that Markham desired. 

If he were minded to unmask Leroy, 
his motive was largely a desire to pre- 
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vent the woman he loved from marry- 
ing a man unworthy of her. But to 
make this attempt in alliance with the 
police or Edgar Schieff would simply 
provoke a public scandal which would 
humiliate the Newland family and drag 
Kthel’s name in the 
scandal. At all costs he deter- 
mined to prevent such a consummation. 

Somehow or other he must retreat 
from the position in which he found 
himself. He was cool now, for the dan 
ger he saw looming ahead braced his 
nerves, 

“My conduct may seem curious to 
you, Mr. Schieff, but I think it natural 
enough under the circumstances,” 

He was conscious that the banker 
was watching him closely, his gaze 
cryptically cynical. 

“Ah, natural enough, no doubt! But 
it is Mr. Leroy’s conduct that interests 
me, Mr. Markham—not yours. He ex- 
erts himself to find you a post in Chile, 
and yet you hardly know him!” 

Markham remained silent. 

“Chile is a long way away, isn’t it?’ 
Schieff went on. 

“What do you mean? 
trying to suggest?” 

The banker waved his hands airily. 
“Come, Mr. Markham; let us be rea- 
sonable. When a man like Mr. Leroy 
goes out of his way to interest himself 
on behalf of a stranger, he doesn’t do it 
out of a mere love of well-doing. He 
has a motive and an interest to serve. 
And in your case——” 

“Well?” demanded Markham, as the 
banker paused. 

He felt as if he were standing on the 
brink of a precipice over which he 
might fall at any moment. Schieff was 
reading his mind with an accuracy that 
was uncanny. 

“Oh! nothing, nothing, my dear sir! 
It simply occurred to me that you were 
present on the occasion when the man 
Black Mike escaped by a 
that had been ] 
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tween Logan Place and Hamilton 
Square, passing through Mr. Leroy’s 
premises. You see, as Black Mike 
happened to have annexed some of my 
property on that occasion, I was inter- 
ested in the matter.” 

As he finished speaking, he looked 
directly at Markham, The other met 
his gaze unflinchingly. Not by a single 
physical sign did he betray his emotion. 

“I cannot even guess at your mean- 
ing, Mr. Schieff,” he said gravely. “It 
is clear, however, that I am unable to 
be of the service you imagined, and 
as Mr, Leroy is not here, I feel I am 
only wasting your time. Pray accept 
my apologies, and good morning.” 

He was gone fefore the other even 
thought of stopping him. Standing at 
the window, Schieff saw him hurry 
past. 

“Close—damnably close!’ the banker 
muttered to himself. “He knows some- 
thing, though, and his knowledge might 
have been useful, but the other tfick’s 
worth trying.” 

He passed out into the hall, and 
ascending by the elevator to his sleep- 
ing apartment, unlocked the door of his 
dressing room. An odor of strong to- 
bacco assailed his nostrils, and his cap- 
tive became visible through a cloud of 
smoke, lying on his back on the couch, 
with a brier pipe between his teeth. 

“Good morning, mister! This ain’t 
so worse, is it?” 

The banker waved these pleasantries 
aside. ‘“What’s your name?” 

“Stiles—Jim Stiles.” 

“Well, Stiles, you remember our 
agreement. You are to go free from 
here, in return for doing a job for me 
and a thousand dollars. I propose to 
give you a hundred now—the rest 
when the job’s completed.” 

“And this job, mister?” the other 
questioned laconically. 

“A professional one, Stiles. You 
will break into Mr. Leroy’s house at 39 
Hamilton Square, and you will see if 
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you can find there the articles listed 
on this bit of paper. If you find them, 
you will bring them to me and the re- 
mainder of the thousand will be handed 
to you.” 

“But, mister, you said as I was to 
have a chance of getting back at Black 
Mike!” In the vehemence of his pro- 
test, the burglar sat up on the couch. 

“The articles I wish you to search 
for were stolen from me last night. 
You may, I say, find them on Mr. Le- 
roy’s premises.” 

As the burglar stared at him, in open- 
eyed astonishment, Mr. Schieff went on 
calmly. 

“There is a door leading from the 
conservatory into the house. I remem- 
ber Mr. Leroy telling me that he had 
always thought it a masked door— 
simply a pretended door, you know— 
leading nowhere. It seems he was mis- 
taken. You will be ready, Stiles, to 
commence your investigation at this 
point when I give you the word. You 
understand me?” 


Secret Door 


CHAPTER XVI. 


IN THE SILVER BOX. 


Two days later, Harry Markham sat 
in his office, that of the law firm of 
Brace & Brace, his employers. It 
was the day of his appointment with 
Miss Cataret, the day when the mysteri- 
ous woman who had come into his life 
on the night of the Charity Fete at the 
Olympic Hotel had promised to tell 
him what she knew of Larry Leroy. 
Standing opposite him was a quaint, 
diminutive figure in a dark, badly tai- 
lored suit, that fitted where it touched 
and nowhere else. It was the kid, the 
lawyer's young friend from Logan 
Place, now filling, at Markham’s insti- 
gation, the position of office boy and 
taking his trivial duties very seriously. 
“By the way, before you go, you 
might tell me your real name, kid,” 
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Markham had remarked, stopping the 
boy as he was about to leave the room. 
“William Stiles,” the boy answered. 

“Any parents alive, William?” 

“There’s father. Mother—I dunno 
where she is.” 

Markham avoided probing this do- 
mestic tragedy. “And what does your 
father do for a living?” he inquired. 

“T dunno. Sometimes he has a bit 
of luck and sometimes he hasn't.” 

“How does the luck stand now?” 

The boy’s face cleared. Actually he 
smiled, a performance Markham had 
thought his life in the slums had ren- 
dered impossible. 

“He’s in luck now, sir. He’s got 
plenty, ‘cos he showed it to me. And 
he ain’t hittin’ up the booze, sir, like 
he usually does when he’s flush.” 


Markham’s lips twitched. ‘Afraid 
of wood alcohol, maybe,” he com- 
mented. “And what is he doing in- 


stead ?” 

“He just sits indoors, sir,” the boy 
answered eagerly. “And he keeps on 
telling me the same thing over and 
over again, sir.” 

“What is that, William?” 

“I’m a lawyer, now, he says,” the boy 
replied with a pride that was intensely 
comic to Markham, “and I’ve got to 
see him righted if anything goes wrong. 
It’s something to have a mouthpiece in 
the family, he says. And I’ve got it all 
down in writing, sir.” 

He produced a very soiled piece of 
paper from his vest pocket, and run- 
ning his eye over it, began to read 
what was written there in his high- 
pitched voice. 

As agreed between Edgar Schieff and 
James Stiles, pay bearer nine hundred dol- 
lars should anything happen to the said 
James Stiles, so as he could not collect it 
himself. 

“T made that up, sir,” the boy added 
when he had finished reading, “and 
father said I did you credit.” 

Mr. Markham was no longer paying 
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any attention to him. Edgar Schieff’s 
name had awakened a train of thought 
which excluded everything else. He 
did not pause to consider why the 
banker should owe money to the father 
of the boy he had befriended; it was 
Leroy he was thinking of. 

“You say Mr. Leroy came back from 
the country this morning?” he ques- 
tioned abruptly. 

“Yes, sir. I had it from the kitchen 
maid at No. 39. There’s to be a big 
dinner party there to-night. The young 
lady Mr. Leroy is to marry is going to 
be there.” 

Markham winced. “All right, kid,” 
he said. “That will do. You can run 
along now.” 

Left alone, he looked at his watch. 
It was four o’clock. Miss Cataret had 
mentioned five as the most suitable hour 
to find her at home. To sit there in 
his office any longer was impossible, 
and, as a cure to the _ restlessness 
which obsessed him, he set out to walk. 
By dint of loitering, he filled in the time 
so that he reached the Winterton Place 
address at the appointed time. 

But here a startling and unexpected 
disappointment awaited him. He was 
about to cross the road and enter the 
apartment house when a taxi drew up 
alongside the curb, and a man, clearly 
in a hurry, stepped out. As he ran up 
the steps of the entrance, Markham 
caught a glimpse of his face. It was 
Leroy. 

The unexpected appearance of the 
very man about whom he had come 
there to inquire filled Markham with a 
sense of uneasiness and suspicion. 

Waiting until the other had disap- 
peared into the elevator, he sauntered 
across to the hallboy, who was seated 
on a bench, apparently half asleep. 

“Can you tell me if that gentleman 
who went up just now was visiting 
Miss Cataret?” he inquired. 

“That’s right, sir,” replied the youth, 
yawning. 
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“In that case, as I have a business 
appointment with Miss Cataret, ['ll 
come back again.” 

Passing out once more into the street, 
he took up a position at the corner. It 
seemed to him that he had an inter- 
minable time to wait. Six o’clock 
struck; dusk began to fall, but still the 
taxi remained outside the entrance to 
the apartment house, and there was no 
sign of Leroy’s departure. 

It was after seven when he finally 
emerged from the building and flung 
himself, with every appearance of 
haste, into the taxi. In another mo- 
ment the coast was clear. 

The maid who answered the door a 
few seconds later assured Markham 
that Miss Cataret could see nobody. 

“That’s all right,” Markham retorted 
decisively. “Miss Cataret will see me. 
I have a business appointment with 
her.” 

As the maid was obviosuly hesitating, 
he settled her responsibility in the mat- 
ter by stepping past her into the little 
hall. His conduct was so far success- 
ful that the servant led him into an 
adjoining room and, having inquired 
his name, said she would inform her 
mistress. 

Markham found himself once more 
in that bizarre apartment with the lav- 
ish Oriental decorations, in which he 
had had his previous intervew with 
Miss Cataret. As he looked about him, 
he was conscious of a curious sense of 
repulsion. The whole atmosphere of 
the place suggested something ab- 
normal, something, he told himself, 
that was morally and physically un- 
healthy. And then his eyes lighted 
upon a small silver box lying on one 
of the low, luxurious couches with 
which the room was furnished. 

In a flash there came back to him 
the memory of that scene he had wit- 
nessed in the street when he had fol- 
lowed Leroy. home from the Charity 
Fete. It was just such a silver box that 
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he had seen Leroy hand to Miss Cataret, 
just such a box that the woman had 
seized upon with hungry eagerness. 

Urged on by curiosity, he picked up 
the box and opened it. Inside was a 
whitish powder. Still governed by his 
intense curiosity, he dipped his finger 
into it to try and discover its nature. 
The next second he was standing there 
like a man who has seen in some sud- 
den blinding flash of light a mystery 
which had been concealed from him. 

He had made a particular study of 
medical jurisprudence—the drugs and 
poisons that play their sinister part in 
the history’ of crime. 

Now he understood the curious man- 
ner of Miss Cataret, that atmosphere 
of the sleep-walker which seemed to 
surround her, those dilated eyes. He 
understood, too, the meaning of the 
bizarre furniture of that room. 

The powder was cocaine, with which, 
for some horrible purpose of his own, 
Lawrence Leroy was supplying this 
victim of the drug habit. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
OUT OF THE DEPTHS. 
ITH the silver box in his hand, 
Markham stood debating with 
himself the suspicions that burned in 
his brain. 

He might be wrong, of course. It 
might not be cocaine, this whitish, in- 
nocent-looking powder that the box 
contained. But no, he could not be 
wrong! Thorough in all he did, he 
had tasted, tested, and familiarized 
himself with every drug of the kind 
when pursuing his study of medical 
jurisprudence. And as he _ glanced 
around the room, its exotic atmosphere 
seemed to tell him that his conclusion 
was the right one. This was the kind 
of setting beloved by those who thought 
either to forget the pain of living or 
to increase momentarily their capacity 
for enjoying life. 
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And what of Leroy? There was no 
doubt that he supplied this drug that 
sapped and killed. But for what pur- 
pose? The question opened up, as it 
were, a new field of crime. 

Murder he understood in all its 
forms. Vanity, greed, hate had com- 
pelled men in the past to a hundred 
different methods of attaining their 
ends; but the motive had always been 
one of these three elemental impulses. 
Wainwright, the friend of Charles 
Lamb, had poisoned his sister-in-law, 
partly for the purpose of drawing her 
insurance money and partly because, as 
he himself related, her thick ankles of- 
fended his artistic sensibilities. Con- 
stance Kent, a mere child herself, mur- 
dered her little stepbrother through 
jealousy 

As he mentally reviewed all the cases 
he knew, he told himself that these 
were ordinary examples of crime, un- 
derstandable cases. But this deliber- 
ate destruction of another’s body and 
mind, by catering to Miss Cateret’s ac- 
quired taste for the more deadly opiates 
—this was not so much murder as soul- 
stealing! And it was new to him— 
new and_ horrible—something alto- 
gether outside his experience. 

As he stood peering down thought- 
fully into the open silver box, he was 
startled by a hand being laid on his 
arm. Miss Cataret had come into the 
room and was standing there by his 
side. She was clad in loose, filmy 
robes, over which she wore a long silken 
peignoir. Her small feet were incased 
in Oriental slippers, and her hair hung 
loosely down her back. She was not 
looking at him, but, following the di- 
rection of her eyes, he saw them fixed 
gloatingly on the box in his hand, with 
an expression like that of a starving 
man who is kept from a feast spread 
before his eyes 

“What are you doing here? You 
must go.” She spoke impatiently, ir- 
ritably. 
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“The maid showed me in here,” he 
answered gently. “You remember you 
made an appointment with me for to- 
day.” 

She seemed to pay no attention to 
what he was saying. ‘You must go,” 
she repeated; and then holding out a 
nervous, twitchirig hand, she added: 
“Give me that!” 

Markham deliberately closed the sil- 
ver box and, holding it, placed his hands 
behind his back. 

“You promised to give me an answer 
to a certain question I put to you con- 
cerning Mr. Leroy.” 

She made an irritable movement with 
her hand. “It was all nonsense. You 
must go. I cannot speak to you now. 
Some other day, perhaps.” 

He could detect the strain of a tor- 
ture, such as Tantalus must have en- 
dured, but he steeled his heart both 
for her sake as well as his own. 

“Listen, Miss Cataret,” he said 
gravely, “I know what is in your mind. 
You want me out of this room so that 
you can enjoy this undisturbed.” He 
held up the box as he spoke. 

The woman stared at him blankly. 

“And I know more,” he continued. 
“T know who supplies you with this 
drug. I have examined the contents of 
this box. It is the same one that Leroy 
passed to you that night after the ball; 
it is the same box, I suspect, that he 
brought you back refilled to-night.” 

From her whole demeanor, from the 
horror and anguish of her expression, 
he knew that he had guessed at the 
truth, 

“TI ask you why he does this?” he 
questioned. 

“Because he is my friend.” 
words seemed forced from her. 

“Your friend!” he cried. “Friend! 
Is it friendship to tempt you to your 
own destruction? You know—you 
must know—to what this practice in- 
evitably leads.” 

She was angry now, with the anger 
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of a sulky, thwarted child. “What 
business is it of yours, Mr. Markham? 
What right have you to lecture me? 
Give me that, and have the goodness to 
leave my apartment.” 

He stood his ground, undisturbed. 
“T am exercising the right of an ordi- 
ry citizen in seeking to prevent an 
illicit act. This drug cannot be ob- 
tained legally except through a doctor. 
Mr. Leroy, in obtaining it for you, is 
breaking the law.” 

She put her hands to her head, clasp- 
ing her forehead between her palms. 

“Stop—for mercy’s. stake, stop! 
You are torturing me! What do you 
want? Tell me and go.” 

“T want you to keep your promise 
to give me what information you can 
about Mr. Leroy.” 

She swayed where she stood, and 
then, as if fearful that her limbs would 
collapse beneath her, she sank on to 
the low couch at her side, sitting there 
huddled up, peering at him fearfully. 

“What do you want to know?” she 
said presently, as if she had not under- 
stood him. 

He repeated his question, and he saw 
her shiver as if with the cold, though 
the room was almost oppressively 
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warm. 
“You hold me to that—that prom- 
“¥es," 
“And afterward——” Her voice 
was as pleading as that of a child— 
“afterward, you will give me that and 
gor 

He did not answer her directly. 
“You are frightened of this man, Miss 
Cataret, I know it. There is some bond 
between you. Tell me what it is. Let 
me help you to break it. You said once 
you would stand my friend; let me be 
yours.” 

Her eyes were fixed hungrily on the 
thing he held. “You would promise 
ot to give him up to the police?” she 
ald. 
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For a fraction of a second Markham 
hesitated, startled by the abruptness of 
the question and all that it implied. 
[hen he recalled that, whatever hap- 
pened, whatever was disclosed to him, 
he was not free to go to the police. 
thel’s interests forbade such a step. 

“lL promise.” 

As if forcing herself to turn away 
from something that fascinated her to 
the exclusion of everything else, she 
half buried her face in her hands. 

“Mr. Leroy is not the man he ap- 
pears to be,” she said, speaking in a 
low voice that was half muffled by the 
attitude she had assumed. “You know 
him as a splendid society figure, the 
friend of everybody worth knowing, 
the intimate of the great and the 
wealthy; I know him as——” She 
hesitated and then went on more rap- 
idly—“as the prince of thieves, as the 
man who has made burglary a fine art, 
who has built up the splendid position 
he occupies on the proceeds of his rob- 
beries.” 

He heard her make a sound that was 
between a laugh and a sob. 

“That is all, Mr. Markham,” she 
went on. “In a moment he could pass 
from Mr. Lawrence Leroy of Hamilton 
Square to a shadowy figure against 
whom no bars or locks availed, whom 
no one could catch, whose very audacity 
rendered detection impossible, That is 
all.” 

As Markham listened, he knew it was 
not all. The mystery that surrounded 
Leroy was no longer a mystery. Clear 
now was the meaning of that secre: 
passage between Logan Place and 30 
Hamilton Square. Clear, too, was the 
identity of Black Mike and the author 
of the burglaries at the Olympic Hotel 
and Mr. Edgar Schieff’s; but there was 
still one point obscure. 

“And you,” he said gently, “what 
part did you play in all this?” 

She sat up abruptly, her eyes blazing. 
I was the tool. I once loved him and 
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he told me he loved me! I was rich— 
not rich enough to be his wife, but I 
could be useful to him. Oh, yes, I 
could be useful! I went everywhere 
and I had a natural eye for the value of 
beautiful jewelry. I could tell him 
when a new set of pearls appeared in 
society; when the owners were not 
wearing them, sometimes where they 
were kept. Oh, I was useful!” 

“He seemed to be listening to some 
bitter satire rather than to a mere state- 
ment of facts. 

“Why did you do all this?” he asked. 

“You've guessed already!” she ex- 
claimed. “I once loved him; perhaps 
I love him still, I don’t know! At any 
rate he gave me what | wanted to help 
me to forget. He never failed me. 
That was my pay!” 

And now it seemed as if, with the 
completion of her confession, her 
nerves could stand no more. Suddenly 
she sprang from the couch at him. 

“Give me that and go and leave me 
to forget for a few hours.” 

Markham stepped back from her. 
“No, Miss Cataret, not that. I said I 
would be your friend and I’m going to 
keep my promise.” 

Turning as he spoke, he opened the 
silver box and flung its contents into 
the fire. The woman stood for a mo- 
ment as if frozen with horror. Then 
she raised her hands as if she would 
have struck him. The next instant, 
with a wild medley of incoherent 
words, she fell unconscious to the floor. 

Markham’s first action was to raise 
her and place her on the couch. Then, 
ringing the bell, he informed the maid 
that her mistress was ill and that he was 
going to summon a doctor. 

Taking up the telephone instrument 
from the table on which it rested, he 
called up Fillmore Travers, a_ rising 
young specialist of unusual attainments 
in the medical profession. Some years 
before, Markham had rescued Travers 
from drowning at one of the beaches, 
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when the latter had been taken with 
cramps as he swam far out beyond the 
life lines. Now, for the first time, 
Markham intended to ask a favor in 
return. 

“Travers,” he said, after a brief pre- 
liminary greeting had been exchanged, 
“you once promised that, if it lay in 
your power, you would do me any serv- 
ice I might ask. Does that promise 
hold ?” 

‘Why surely it holds,” was Travers’ 
cordial response over the wire. ‘What 
is it you want?” 

“I have very litthe money and I 
couldn’t possibly afford your fees,” 
Markham explained; “but I want you 
to come and save a woman’s life and 
never leave her until you have brought 
her back out of the depths.” 


It was close on midnight in that 
bizarre room in the Winterton Place 
apartment that Doctor Travers gave his 
opinion on Vivienne Cataret. 

“She can be cured, Markham,” he 
said; “and I'll do my best. But this 
drug habit breeds a disease of the soul 
as well as of the body, and the soul 
isn’t much in my line. All the same, 
I’ll do my darnedest, old man. To- 
morrow I'll send her to a private sani- 
tarium where they make a specialty of 
handling drug addicts. And now, as we 
can’t do any more to-night, how about 
going out together for a little supper?” 

Markham, however, declined the in- 
vitation. “Sorry, Travers, but I have 
an appointment—strange as it may 
seem at this hour of the night—and I 
wouldn’t break it if I could.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
A SHOT IN THE NIGHT. 
LL that day, Mr. William Simpson, 
butler of the Leroy household, had 
worn an air of dignity, combined with 
a certain appearance of impressive anx- 
iety. His demeanor suggested that of 














a general about to fight a battle in 
which, though certain of victory, he 
was determined to leave nothing to 
chance. The chef at No. 39 Hamilton 
Square might lay the flattering unction 
to his soul that on him depended the 
success or failure of the dinner that 
Mr. Leroy was giving in honor of Miss 
Ethel Newland, his future wife, but the 
butler knew differently. He was the 
prop and corner stone of the edifice; if 
he failed in his management of the 
dinner table, the whole affair would be 
a fiasco. 

And he had not failed. He told 
himself that with the pride of an artist, 
as Miss Ethel Newland, a vision of 
classic loveliness, bade good night to 
her host, and disappeared through the 
front door on her father’s arm. 

“Everything went off very well, Wil- 
liam,” Leroy exclaimed, turning to his 
butler. “There wasn’t a hitch any- 
where.” 

“Thank you, sir,” replied the other in 
the tone of one who has received what 
is his bare due. 

“Leave the whisky in the smoking 
room, William; I’m going for a little 
turn in the air.” 

Leroy, humming softly to himself, 
passed out of the house, while the but- 
ler closed the door behind him. But 
though he descended to the level of the 
square, he did not step out on the pave- 
ment. Instead, with a furtive glance at 
the building behind him, he turned 
sharply to the left and, skirting the 
wall, let himself into the conservatory. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Simpson, feeling 
that he might now relax something of 
the dignity which he had maintained all 
day, had retired to his own private sit- 
ting room and, having summoned the 
first footman, was recalling the events 
of the evening. 


“A very beautiful young lady, 


Thomas, a little too cold for my taste, 
perhaps, but it takes all sorts to make 
Not that I think she paid 


a world. 
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particular attention to the dinner. 
Girls don’t; but her father made up for 
it.” 

“If I’d been given a pearl necklace 
as wonderful as the one the master 
gave Miss Newland, I shouldn’t think 
much about my dinner,” Thomas re- 
plied. 

The butler smiled a trifle supercili- 
ously. “And there you’d make a mis- 
take! You aren’t a_ philosopher, 
Thomas. A man might search the 
world and find nothing better than a 
good dinner. Pearls! Pearls are all 
very well, but you can’t eat ’em, and 
you can’t drink ’em; and until some- 
body’s found a way of doing without 
eating and drinking, don’t talk to me 
of pearls!” 

“But you could sell one of them, Mr. 
Simpson,” Thomas protested, “and buy 
the best dinner in town. Why that 
necklace must have been worth ninety 
thousand dollars, if it was worth a red 
cent.” 

“A hundred and fifty thousand, 
Thomas; that’s the price the master 
paid for them. He told me himself. 
Every one of them carefully selected 
’ere and there, and strung together by 
the best gem experts in New York, 
where they know ’ow to do such a job 
properly.” 

Thomas’s eyes bulged with admira- 
tion. “He must be very fond of her! 
A hundred and fifty thousand—what a 
lot of money!” 

“He is very fond of her, but of 
course such a sum of money is a mere 
trifle to Mr. Leroy—the merest trifle.” 
Mr. Simpson made a gesture which 
seemed to imply that he, too, thought 
the figure hardly worth talking about. 

Just then the bell rang. 

“That must be the master returned, 
and forgotten his latchkey. Just keep 
him a moment while I take the whisky 
to the smoking room,” 

But it was not the master of the 
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house who appeared at the door when 
Thomas finally opened it. 

“T wish to see Mr. Leroy.” 

The footman peered out into the 
darkness as if to study the face of the 
man who stood there. “It’s Mr. Mark- 
ham, isn’t it? You came here the 
other night!” 

“Yes. Is Mr. Leroy at home?” 

“No, sir, Mr. Leroy is not at home.” 

“T will wait till he returns, then.” 

He made as if to enter the house, but 
the footman placed himself in the way. 

“I’m sorry, sir, but Mr. Leroy gave 
positive orders that you were not to 
be admitted, should you call. He was 
annoyed about your last visit.” 

For a moment the caller appeared 
taken aback, but he quickly recovered 
himself. 

“I can’t bribe you, my man, to dis- 
obey your orders, but I tell you with all 
the earnestness in my power, that un- 
less I see Mr. Leroy, he will regret it 
bitterly. You can take it from me that 
my business with your master is of such 
a nature that under no circumstances 
should he refuse to see me.” 

Thomas was impressed, but it was 
clearly a case in which responsibility 
ought to be thrown on other shoulders. 
He asked to be excused for a moment 
and, closing the door, sought Mr. Simp- 
son and repeated what had been said. 

“Better show him into the library, 
and when Mr. Leroy comes back, I can 
tell him what he’s said, and if he don’t 
want to see him, we can say that the 
master’s rung up and is spending the 
night out.” 

Following the outline of the butler’s 
Machiavellian diplomacy, Thomas re- 
turned and led the visitor to the library. 
Here he was presently joined by the 
butler, apparently solicitous for his 
creature comforts, but secretly desir- 
ous of worming from him the object of 
his visit. 

“It’s a little chilly to-night, sir. 
Might I offer you something ?”’ 
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Markham shook his head. “I should 
be glad if you could tell me when you 
expect your master to return,” he said. 

“IT don’t know that we ought to ex- 
pect his return, sir. You see, he may 
be staying out for the night. Is it any- 
thing very important? Perhaps I could 
take a message?” 

The butler was leaning forward in a 
manner which he meant to be ingratia- 
ting, but hardly had the words left his 
lips than he started back, colliding vio- 
lently with the table behind him. 

“Good ’eavens! What was 
sir?” he exclaimed. 

From somewhere in the vastness of 
that great house a shot had rung out. 


that, 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE SPLENDID GAME ENDS. 


HOUGH Leroy had informed his 
butler that he intended to enjoy 
the air of the street before retiring to 
bed, he had waited until the front door 
was closed and then, skirting the front 
of the house, had let himself into the 
conservatory. A deftly and softly 
manipulated key had admitted him by 
that side entrance, which only a few 
days before he had told Ethel Newland 
was a blind. 

Throtgh the glass roof of the con- 
servatory there shone the light of a 
full moon, turning into a fantastic em- 
broidery of blue the tropical plants 
and flowers. But Leroy cast no glance 
at this living nocturne. He had no 
thought for the soft beauty of the scene. 
Hardly a single detail impressed itself 
on his eye. Ahead of him, through that 
door, up the stairs beyond, in the 
strange room with its entrance masked 
by a cupboard, lay that which his soul 
craved. 

A form, fantastic in the moonlight, 
slipped clumsily down behind a screen 
of flowers, and crouched there, with 
mouth agape, staring at Leroy for the 
few moments that he was visible out- 

















side the door. And then as the master 
of the house disappeared from view, 
the watcher moistened his lips and be- 
came suddenly and silently convulsed 
with laughter. 

“fell!” he muttered presently. “It’s 
Black Mike himself! Blast him!” 

Meanwhile Leroy had reached his 
secret room and stood looking about 
him with an air of pleasurable satisfac- 
tion. In the glare of the electric light 
the costly disorder of his treasure house 
filled him with delight. On the floor, 
on the mantelpiece, on the couch, flung 
anywhere, anyhow, lay the sack of a 
hundred princely homes. He looked at 
them longingly, with something in his 
demeanor that suggested the brooding 
pride of an artist in his creation. 

On the dusty mantelpiece a_ little 
book, bound in morocco, lay open. He 
picked it up and, with a smile on his 
lips, ran through the penciled entries 
that it contained. It was an inventory, 
carefully and methodically compiled, 
of the proceeds of his many exploits, 
and against each was written its value. 

“Nearly four million, and all in gold 
and jewels and convertible securities!” 
he muttered to himself. ‘No dusty 
shares or scrip, but the resplendent 
virgin wealth itself.” 

The smile that had lingered on his 
lips faded and failed, and an expres- 
sion of almost poignant regret lit up 
his face. 

“Tf it wasn’t for Ethel, ’'d—— No, 
I’ve finished with the splendid game. 
It’s a wise man who knows when he’s 
done enough. As Ethel’s husband, I 
shall have a real status in the com- 
munity. No; this must be farewell!” 

But though his reflections were 
couched in such positive terms, his 
voice and manner belied his words, 
He glanced across the room, where 
a black sweater, a pair of dark trousers, 
and a cloth cap hung on a peg. They 
seemed to exercise a curious fascina- 
tion for him. Presently he glided 
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across the floor, with his soft, panther- 
like stride, and fell to fingering them 
almost lovingly. 

“T must get rid of all this stuff,” he 
said aloud, but without any note of 
conviction in his voice. “The clothes 
I'll burn; the plate [ll get melted 
down, and the jewels x 

His cheeks twitched as if with pain. 
Though unlike, in every detail, the con- 
ventional picture of a miser, he actually 
was a miser, torn by the thought of the 
inevitable approach of the hour when 
he must be separated from his accumu- 
lated treasure. 

“If love can only be estimated in 
terms of sacrifice, then, Ethel, my dar- 
ling, my love for you is a wonderful 
thing !” 

For a moment he stood, irresolute. 
Then a look of almost boyish eagerness 
came into his eyes. 

“Just to-night, once more, for the 
last time. There’s that place Vivienne 
told me of. It would be a pity not to 
do it.” 

His irresolution apparently vanished, 
and with its passing a new energy 
seemed to seize hold of him. In a mo- 
ment he had taken the garments from 
the peg and flung them on the couch. 
Already he had stripped off his evening 
coat, and had his arms halfway into the 
sleeves of the other one, when some- 
thing made him pause. Quickly adjust- 
ing the coat, he turned round. 

A man was standing there behind 
him—a big thickset coarse brute of a 
man, whose broad unshaven face was 
contorted in a grin. i 

“T’ve got the bulge on you this time, 
Black Mike,” the visitor remarked. 
“Ran you to earth in your private snug 
little hole. And now we've got our 
small account to settle.” 

Leroy watched him intently. There 
was no trace of fear or anxiety in the 
expression of his face, only a cold, un- 
faltering watchfulness. ‘What . ac- 
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count, Stiles?” he said in an even, emo- 
tionless voice. 

“Ho! You’ve forgotten, have you, 
old pal, that haymaker you landed on 
me the other night when I was calling 
on particular business on my old friend, 
Mr. Edgar Schieff? Well, I haven't.” 

“And ” Leroy prompted calmly. 

“Just you hand over the stuff you 
collected that night, and we'll call it 
quits, and no questions asked. See?” 

He thrust his head forward as he 
spoke, as if to lend emphasis to his 
words. It was nearly his undoing. 
Suddenly Leroy’s right hand flashed 
upward to the point of the jaw. The 
movement was so swift, that, had not 
the man turned his head sideways, re- 
ceiving the blow glancingly on the side 
of his ear, he must have gone down and 
out. The next instant they grappled 
and were swaying madly over the floor. 

It was brute strength and weight 
against the perfection of supple muscles 
coordinated by a quick and intelligent 
brain. But Leroy was handicapped. 
The man had something in his right 
hand, and to grip that right hand and 
render it powerless, he must release his 
hotd elsewhere. As he fumbled with 
his left for the desired grip, a blow on 
the chest sent him reeling backward. 
He sidestepped and tried again to close, 
but he was too late. The other man’s 
hand went up. A shot rang out. Le- 
roy fell forward without a sound, his 
limbs twitching, his fingers clutching 
at the dust-covered boards of the floor. 
Then he lay still. 

His antagonist thrust the revolver 
into his pocket and, standing well clear 
of the little stream of blood that was 
beginning to stain the floor, looked 
down at the silent figure. 

“Well, you brought it on yourself!” 
he growled. 

Having uttered this brief epitaph, he 
began to move quickly about the room, 
turning over the disordered collection 
of treasures that it contained. Now 





and again he consulted a list on a piece 
of paper, impatiently swearing under 
his breath as he failed to find what he 
sought. At last he came to the mantel- 
piece. Here, in lavish disorder, lay a 
pile of jewelry—a diamond necklace, a 
tiara cut in half, a ring, and other 
articles, The man pounced on them 
eagerly, again glanced at the list, and 
then with a growl of satisfaction, swept 
the lot into his capacious pocket. 

A moment later he was out of the 
room and descending the stairs. He 
had just reached the bottom, when he 
heard somebody trying the door and 
voices outside. He looked around 
quickly and, finding a hiding place be- 
neath the stairs, crouched there. 


At the first alarm caused by the 
sound of the shot, Mr. William Simp- 
son, the butler, had lost every shred of 
that pomposity which was his mainstay 
in life, and had become merely a some- 
what ridiculous figure of a very fright- 
ened fat man with pasty, bulbous 
cheeks. It was Markham who, after a 
hasty search of the private apartments, 
led the way out of the house to the side 
door within the conservatory. 

“Oh, be careful, sir; pray be care- 
ful!” the butler exclaimed, wringing his 
hands, as Markham fumbled with the 
lock. “I’ve never seen that door 
opened, and there may be something be- 
hind it.” 

Disregarding these poor-spirited 
warnings, Markham at last found on 
his bunch a key that fitted the lock. 
Once inside, a faint light that came 
from the head of the stairs sent him 
hotfoot in that direction. On the land- 
ing he stood dumfounded. In front of 
him was a cupboard, its door open, and 
beyond he could see a gap, large enough 
for the passage of a man, brilliantly 
illuminated by electric light. 

“T don’t like it, sir. I don’t like it, 
sir. I’ve never been in a situation be- 
fore where it’s happened.” 
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The butler clutched at him with fat, 
pudgy fingers, but Markham, shaking 
him off impatiently, plunged through 
the hole, to find himself in the strange 
room that Lawrence Leroy had used as 
a treasure house. 

A moment later, the butler, crying 
hysterically, forced his way into the 
room. 

“There’s been somebody ’iding down- 
stairs; I ’eard him close the door just 
now, sir. Oh! ’Eaven ’elp us, we shall 
all ’ave our throats cut!” 

Markham took no notice of him. He 
was bending over that silent figure on 
the floor. Presently he looked up. 

“You'd better go for the police, 
Simpson,” he said gravely. “Your mas- 
ter is dead.” 


CHAPTER XX, 
AFTERMATH. 


THREE months had élapsed. Law- 
rence Leroy lay in the earth; 
above him a marble monument. Not a 
word, not a suspicion had detracted 
from the dignity and solemnity of his 
burial. He lay there, the master of 39 
Hamilton Square, the society figure, the 
friend and intimate of the influential 
and rich, That no breath of suspicion 
had stirred the calm surface of the dead 
man’s obsequies was due to Harry 
Markham. 
To save the woman he loved from 
the chagrin of association with such a 


scandal, he had stage-managed the pro-, 


eeedings with skill. 

Leroy had been murdered. The but- 
ler had heard the assassin escape from 
the house. Who was it? 

Clearly, the criminal who had origi- 
nally constructed that ingenious pas- 
sage between Logan Place and 39 Ham- 
ilton Square. Leroy had known noth- 
ing about that side door that led from 
within the conservatory. Did not Mr. 


Newland relate to the inquest Leroy’s 
surprise when the door was opened and 
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did not Ethel Newland, more coldly 
beautiful then ever in her mourning, 
add her support to this testimony? 

The story constructed itself and was 
a nine days’ wonder. The audacity, the 
daring of the criminal who had used a 
gentleman’s private house as a cache 
for the valuables he had stolen, pleased 
and fascinated the public—pleased and 
fascinated them almost as much as it 
did those persons who quite unexpect- 
dly recovered their stolen property. 

No one knew the truth, Markham 
was fond of secretly repeating, except 
two individuals—himself and Vivienne 
Cataret, now under the care of Doc- 
tor Travers and on the highroad to 
physical and moral health. Neither, 
for obvious reasons, would ever tell. 

Who had killed Leroy, Markham did 
not know, and he was careful to dis- 
courage inquiries on the point. Never- 
theless, uneasy, vague — suspicions 
formed themselves in his mind. 

His protégé, William Stiles—for- 
merly known as “The Kid’—had told 
him with great glee that his father had 
received his nine hundred pounds from 
Mr. Schieff and had gone up to Canada, 
where the boy was soon to join him. 

Afterward Markham had met Ed- 
gar Schieff himself. It was in a big 
action which Markham was handling. 
By this time he was making pretty fair 
headway in his legal career. He found 
the banker waiting in one of the corri- 
dors of the courthouse. 

“We have met before, Mr. Mark- 
ham,” the banker said when he had 
congratulated the lawyer on his bril- 
liant work on the case. “You remem- 
ber you came to see me early one morn- 
ing about Mr. Leroy?” 

“Ves, I remember,” Markham an- 
swered hurriedly. “He had a horrible 
end, poor fellow!” 

Schieff regarded him curiously. 
“Some rats are best killed in their 
holes,” he remarked coldly. 


Markham started. There was a 
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strange blankness in the banker’s face, 
and it excited his curiosity. 

“Oh, by the way, Mr. Schieff, I hear 
you have been very good to the father 
of one of my junior clerks—a man 
called James Stiles. You gave him a 
thousand dollars, I think, and sent him 
up to Canada.” 

There was nothing to be gathered 
from Schieff’s expression. He had 
merely the look of a man who has done 
good by stealth and hates to hear it 
proclaimed. 

“Oh, nothing, I assure you, Mr. 
Markham. Stiles was very useful to 
me—did me a great service in recover- 
ing some stolen property—and I merely 
paid him according to his deserts.” 

He regarded Markham cheerfully, 
patted him on the arm, wished him 
good morning, and waddled away down 
the corridor. 


During those ‘three months, Ethel 
Newland’s life had been far from 
happy. She had tried hard to build 
around herself the romance of a broken 
heart—or rather of a heart that lay 
buried in the grave with Larry Leroy. 
She had made the experiment, partly 
to justify her past conduct, and partly 
to help her to exclude altogether from 
her thoughts the memory of Harry 
Markham. She could not forget that 
this same Harry Markham had thrown 
horrible suspicions on the man who was 
dead, had pursued him like a detective 
following a criminal, spying on his 
every movement, drawing sinister and 
damnable conclusions from his most in- 
nocent acts. 

Her experiment proved a hopeless, 
ghastly failure. She admitted as much 
to herself as she sat miserably over the 
drawing-room fire one afternoon. For 
the first time she dared to be honest 
with herself. She had never loved Le- 
roy—never really cared for him. She 


had been prepared to make the match 
out of a sense of duty toward her father 
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—that father who, deprived of all his 
golden hopes and rapidly sinking into 
his dotage, was shedding in the process 
even the veneer of aristocratic manners 
that had hitherto characterized him. 
That was all. Her heart belonged to 
Harry Markham, and she felt that now 
she never could be his. 

In the midst of these reflections, the 
maid announced a visitor who gave no 
name, but wished to see Miss Newland 
on a matter of urgent importance. She 
found herself shaking hands with a 
lady about thirty years of age, whose 
face was hauntingly familiar. 

“Vivienne Cataret,” the visitor re- 
plied in response to Ethel’s question. 
“But you won’t know the name.” 

“And yet, haven’t we met before?” 
Ethel inquired. 

“Yes,” the other answered with a 
certain brusqueness. “We met outside 
that secret door in Mr. Leroy’s house. 
I was passed off as his housemaid.” 

Ethel’s manner, hitherto ‘courteous 
and pleasant, took on a harder quality. 
“And may I ask why you have honored 
me with this visit?” she inquired dis- 
tantly. 

“To tell you certain brutal truths for 
your good.” Miss Cataret held up her 
hand as if to prevent Ethel’s dignified 
protest. “Listen. Your Lawrence Le- 
roy, whom you pretend to mourn, was 
a thief—the prince of thieves. He lived 
by practicing burglary on a scale such 
as never had been attempted before. 
Behind the mask of a brilliant social 
figure, he sacked the rickest homes in 
the city and amassed a vast fortune. 
That is the man you proposed to marry 
at your father’s dictation.” 

Ethel had shrunk back from her, her 
face haggard. “You—you have evi- 
dence of this?” she muttered. 

The other woman laughed. “Evi- 
dence! Didn’t I help him for years in 
all his business? And if you want evi- 
dence, why don’t you go to the man 
who loves you, who knew all and kept 

















it from the world so that you should 
not suffer?” . 

Ethel turned away her face. 

“Is it your pride that keeps you back? 
You were ready enough to sacrifice 
your pride and stoop to wed a man you 
knew nothing of! Now Mr. Markham 
has to suffer, has to grow gray and 





wretched and miserable, eating his 
heart out u 
Suddenly Vivienne Cataret’s voice 


broke. She took a step forward and 
clutched at Ethel’s hand. 

“T love him, too. I want to see him 
happy. It goes to my heart to be a wit- 
ness of his misery and lonelinéss. I can 
do nothing for him, though he has done 
so much for me. Let me tell you what 
he did.” 

And then she poured out the story of 
her career, of the chains of drug slav- 
ery that had been bound about her by 
Leroy, and of how Markham had res- 
cued her. 

“All the return IT can make is to give 


him happiness,” she —_ concluded. 
“That’s why I came here to-day, Miss 
Newland. If you have a woman’s 


heart, if you have pity, if you love him, 
go to him!” 


lt was nearly seven that evening 
when a taxi drew up before the un- 
pretentious apartment building in which 
Harry Markham had his bachelor quar- 
ters. A lady alighted, looked about her, 
and then walked quickly across the 
sidewalk and into the lobby. 


THE 
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First glancing at the names on the 
letter boxes, she ascended the stairs— 
the house was one of the unfashionable 
walk-up variety—and paused for a mo- 
ment outside of a door through the 
transom of which a light showed. 
Then she tapped gently on the panel. 

Markham opened the door to her. 
On the table behind him lay a pile of 
briefs and law volumes, work he had 
brought home from the office to finish 
in the quiet of the evening. She no- 
ticed, with a sudden tightening of her 
heartstrings, that the hair -around his 
temples was gray. He looked at her 
blankly, uncomprehendingly, half-daz- 
edly. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

Slowly she advanced toward him and, 
with a gesture of exquisite tenderness, 
drew his head down and laid her soft, 
cool cheek against his. 

“Harry,” she murmured. “Miss 
Cataret has told me everything, and— 
and—lI’ve come to you.” 

With a great cry of understanding, 
he folded her in his arms. Wonder 
and joy vibrated in his voice as he 
spoke. Verily a miracle had been ac- 
complished. A dream seemingly im- 
possible of realization had come true, 

“Ethel!” He breathed the name fer- 
vently. “Ethel, then you do—you al- 
ways did care for me—more than——” 
He paused, groping mentally to express 
his ecstatically rioting thoughts. 

“More than all the world—always!” 
Ethel finished for him. 


END 
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WANTED—A CRACKSMAN 


XPERTS having failed to open the safe in which are papers necessary for 
the prosecution of a case, Assistant United States Attorney Acton has asked 
the police of Paterson, New Jersey, to get a professional cracksman to do the 


© job. 


Commissioner Feeney, who alone held the combination of the safe, died 


without revealing it to any one else; hence the call for a safe opener. 
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% Harvey Wickham 


N the private office of the chief 
T of police Simon Skane slipped 
the package into a drawer of 
the desk, bestowing a wise 
wink upon the inscription: ‘Fresh 
Eggs—Handle With Care.” 

Eggs, eh? He had heard of a goose 
said to lay eggs like these. But that 
was in a fairy story. And the fools had 
known no better than to kill such a re- 
markable fowl! 

A fool would have killed Malski— 
that is to say, have arrested him, a pro- 
ceeding which amounted practically to 
the same thing. Skane, however, 
prided himself on his shrewdness. His 
face, in fact, was veneered with a look 
of knowledge that. did not prevent his 
eyes from twinkling, or a lingering hint 
of youth from showing in his grin. 

Opening the door on a crack, he 
glanced up and down the corridor. It 
was as empty as the office. 

“T should worry!” he chuckled under 
his breath as he stepped out. 

There were reasons enough for 
Simon to worry indeed, and a fellow 
officer, who appeared at that moment 
from around a corner, hurried to his 
side with expressions of commiseration. 

“They’re waitin’,” he said. “The 
chief’s been with the board for a quarter 
of an hour. And he’s got it in for 
you, take it from me. These ain’t old 
times, Skane. A man’s got to watch his 
step. If you’ve really been ~ 

“If my palms have been a little 
sticky, I suppose you mean?” 

“Well, if they have, I believe I’d skip 
out—anyway till I’d hired a lawyer.” 

“Hire a lawyer! A pretty boob you'd 


make of yourself. But I guess you're 
right about my bein’ slated for the 
goat.” 

Simon Skane fingered his shield re- 
flectively. He had read while still at 
night school of the Spartan mother who 
told her boy to come back either with 
his shield or upon it, and it began to 
look as if he were not going to be able 
to live up to any such lofty «advice. 
Goats had a way of being well taken care 
of if they didn’t bleat. And as to old 
times being so essentially different from 
the present, he thought of those won- 
derful “eggs” just delivered, and fairly 
hugged himself in appreciation of his 
superior information. Let the chief 
do his little stage play. All would come 
out right in the end. 

Seven years before, when he first put 
on the uniform, Skane was “green,” and 
knew it. What he did not know was 
that he was romantic. His greenness he 
hid as a shameful secret. His roman- 
ticism nobody suspected. A reform ad- 
ministration ruled the city in those days, 
and to speak as if the whole duty of a 
policeman consisted in suppressing 
crime was only to follow a universal 
fashion. 

“We all sing psalms for the benefit of 
the mayor and the boy that wears the 
gold star,” his immediate superior took 
an early occasion to inform him. 
“They like to hear the music—and to 
have others hear it. Nevertheless, the 
Force is run on practical lines when it 
comes to cases. If you'll take a tip from 
an old hand, you'll be practical, too.” 

Skane decided on the instant to be as 
practical as pragmatism. To have de- 


















cided otherwise would have been to 
betray his romantic tat. And in course 
of time he found himself transferred 
from one of the “leanest” to one of the 
beats in town. 

\n outsider might have thought it 
one of the worst. It was im a section 
where questionable saloons were rife and 
gambling hells flourished like the pro- 
verbial bay tree, symbol of the wicked. 
But these things may be viewed from 
different angles, and Skane was there 
to learn. 

The young cop became a grafter 
without in the least losing pride in his 
job. Certainly, that very miracle took 
place. From looking upon the Force 
as a great army back of the law, he came 
to regard it as something even superior 

a law unto itself. So far as Skane 
was concerned, the city was made for 


el 9 
pest 


the police. 

Yet his beat ceased to be the scene 
f open breaches of the peace, and the 
courage with which he suppressed all 
violations of the unwritten regulations 
won him frequent notice and the repu- 
tation of a model officer. 
word was for the benefit of the public. 
and protected interests; Simon 
quick to catch the direction of the wind, 
scrupulously trimmed their sails, and 
lid a fat business. Later on, he mar- 
ried, built a small house “off of a bit of 
a legacy from the old country,” and was 
The rule providing for the 
hardness of the way of transgressors 

ypeared to have been definitely sus- 
ended, 


The written 


was 


happy. 


hat had not been suspended was 
his tmeorrigible ideality, ennobling 
everything which was Cesar’s and hid- 
ing, unsuspected of all, some strange 
and unexpected events in its train. He 
worshiped the Force as blindly as Na- 
poleon worshiped his star, knowing 
nothing better. 

Malski first crossed his path as a 
loafer, whom he ordered to move on, 
and almost immediately forgot. One 
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couldn't always bother to run such crea- 
tures in, even though the lack of a vis- 
ible means of support was very appar- 
ent in their rags. Malski was small, 
nondescript, with a face deformed by 
scars. He merited no particular atten- 
tion until suddenly, with a tray of cheap 
candies, lead pencils, and chewing gum, 
he set up as a professional blind man 
on one of the most frequented corners 
of the beat. 

“Look here,” Simon said, moved 
finally to tap his man with the toe of his 
boot, “this fake stuff don’t get past 
—not with me. If you want to peddle, 
go buy a license. But let me see you 
open your eyes and wear out a little 
shoe leather. If I let you stay here, 
pretty soon you'll be sayin’ you're crip- 
pled in both legs and complain’ ot 
paralysis in your arm,” 

The officer saw his order obeyed, 
walked on, carelessly swinging his rose- 
wood baton from its thong wrapped 
about his finger. It was good to be big 
and strong, and in authority. Never 
had the sunshine seemed more bright or 
the sidewalk firmer beneath his tread. 

For a long time now it had been his 
custom to smoke an evening cigar and 
drink a glass of beer in the private back 
room of a certain duly licensed haunt of 
Bacchus. There was his office, not to 
say his court, abundance of 
willing minions ready to see that he 
was not unwarrantably disturbed. And 
there he was established not many hours 
after his interview with the “blind man” 


when the careful proprietor stuck in his 


and 


with an 


head at the door 

“A bird out here 
Skane. Says his name is Malski and 
that you want to see him.” 

“Let him in,” Skane 

Malski crossed the sawdust-sprinkled 


is lookin’ for you, 


said. 


floor, slipped into a place by a neigh- 
boring table, and dutifully pressed the 
button which summoned the waiter. His 
stay was of the briefest, his conversation 


limited to a remark about the weather 
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which was answered by a grunt, and 
when he went out the newspaper lying 
on the seat of his chair seemed to have 
fallen there by accident. Skane, brush- 
ing it contemptuously aside, uncovered 
a tiny roll of bills. He left it where he 
found it, a free gift to the house. Such 
trifles were beneath his dignity. Yet 
Malski fell into the way of returning at 
rather definite intervals after that, and 
when the officer encountered him their 
blindness appeared to be mutual. 

The reform wave broke, and the “‘or- 
ganization” swept into power. But it 
made no difference to Skane. He had 
never recognized any other state of 
things. The inner forces had come to 
the top, that was all. Then the big 
world outside of ward politics took it 
into its head to go to war, and he ex- 
perienced a burning touch of patriotic 
fever. Even this was of short dura- 
tion. It néeded only a draft board to 
decide that a married man and a cop 
could serve his country best at home, 
and his pulses sank back to normal. 

Then came another municipal elec- 
tion, once more changing the names at 
the head of the city pay roll, but felt 
by the rank and file only as the passage 
of a storm across the surface is felt by 
the fish in the depths of the sea. It was 
at about the time of this election that 
quite by accident he came upon Malski’s 
portrait in the rogues’ gallery. 

“Who is this guy?” he asked in a 
casual tone. “TI seem to remember him.” 

The sergeant in charge of the sinister 
art collection shook his head. 

“Not likely, Skane. Before your 
time. Used to be a drug clerk, I under- 
stand. Then he lost his job, and we 
had him down here very often—thirty- 
day stuff mostly. But if you'll believe 
me, he ended by tryin’ to croak a man 
and got ten years in stir.” 

“Don’t look like a strong-arm 
worker,” Skane remarked, noting how 
unlike its now scarred and wasted origi- 
nal the photograph actually was. 





“You’re right,” said the sergeant. 
“That big play of his must have been 
some sort of a fluke. Since then—don’t 
know what became of him. Took to 
hop, I dare say, and ended in some 
asylum.” 

Simon gruntedyes if in acknowledg- 
ment of the likelihood of this conclu- 
sion. But—hop! A drug clerk! The 
words were more than suggestive. He 
remembered Malski’s long series of con- 
tributions, and how they had gradually 
become more and more generous, as if 
he had his own reasons for wanting to 
play safe. Unquestionably he lad 
given the fellow too little thought. 

Since national prohibition had arrived 
to demonstrate that even the impossible 
can happen, Simon’s favorite back room 
was become the back room of an os- 
tensible grocery. When Simon arrived 
Malski was already there, drinking gin- 
ger ale like a humble outsider. 

“T find you’ve had your mug iaken,” 
the officer began abruptly, locking the 
door behind him before sitting down. 

“You—you ain’t goin’ to pinch me 
for that?” Malski steadied his nerves 
with a puff from a cigarette and 
glanced at the floor before a smolder- 
ing light in his eyes had time to be- 
come a flame. A yellow tinge gave a 
sickly air to his sunken cheeks, touched 
his graying hair, invaded his eyeballs, 
and seemed to sink even to his bones. 
Skane eyed him with the frank distaste 
of a healthy giant for all that is puny 
and unwholesome. 

“What makes you think I ain’t goin’ 
to pinch your” 

“Why, if you’d wanted to you might 
as well have done it before.” 

“But I hear you’ve got a double bot- 
tom to that tray of yours.” 

“You heard it?” 

“Well, I know it. Hand it over and 
let me have a look.”’ 

Malski complied. Carefully concealed 
beneath the upper layer of worthless 
junk were two small tins that might have 





















f been sardine cans—but weren’t. Skane’s 
eyes flashed. The audacious little rat 
had deliberately permitted himself to be 
caught with the evidence. 

“You see,” Malski explained with a 
completeness of self-abnegation amount- 
ing to impudence, “I knew it wasn't 
worth while tryin’ to put anything over 
on you.” 

“You did, el 
were peddlin’ dope. 
rever have stood for that. 

“Is that on the level?’’ The other 
stared in real surprise. “Well, then, 
let me give it up. You won’t lose noth- 
. You see, | go everywhere. Folks 
ed to seein’ me now. And if you 
was to want to interest anybody in any 
charity-———”’ 

Simon Skane appeared not to listen. 
ips some instinct warned him that 
so utterly spineless must be dan- 
But such objections were far- 
‘ched, while Malski’s qualifications for 
efulness were palpable and hard to 
In the end, a bargain was 

‘uck, and the one-time drug clerk be- 
came a collector of “assessments” and 

\ofticial go-between. 

More than ever the beat was now a 

lel of good management. No work 
of the sort known as “raw” was per- 
mitted at any price. If lawbreakers 
tumbled and attracted attention, bring- 
ing disgrace upon authority, the prose- 
cution was certain to find in Skane a 
most efficient officer. He had difficulty 

keeping himself from being pro- 
moted. And in spite of all he main- 
tained a certain inner gayety, manifest 
outside of working hours in irrepressible 
ts of good nature. <Ac- 
quaiutances laid it to temperament and 
conscience. In reality there wa: 
oasis untouched within his 


But I had no idea you 
Confound it! I'd 


l l 


one 
-rous. 
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dtplicate 


boisterous 


lt was after several months of faith- 
ful service that Malski broke in upon 
the back room’s routine by remarking: 

“TI don’t sttppose it ever occurred to 
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you, chief, that you was tryin’ to swing 
a rather big thing for a single hand?” 
Simon started. 
“What do you mean—single hand?” 
The very idea of being suspected of 
holding out on those above him caused 
an uneasy shiver to pass the length of 
his spine. It was by charges such as this 
that men were broken without hope. 
But Malski hastened to explain that he 
meant to insinuate nothing irregular. 
“Only,” he went on, “some of my 
people’d like to do a little business with 
the top. They’ve got a swell place out 
suburbs. It ain’t on your beat, 


in the 
you-——— 

‘But you are,” Simon interrupted. 
“And who do you mean by your peo- 
ple’ I thought I told you to let the 
opium graft alone?” 

“This is only a gamblin’ layout, and 
them that runs it has had a tip to come 
through a little stronger. Did you know 
I run a poultry farm out in the coun- 
try?” 

“T know you don’t.” 

“Then let somebody teil you different. 
And if I was to slip you a present of 
some would you see that 


‘ 


fresh eggs, 
it gets to the right address?’ 

“Eggs: ges would 
make a mighty fine present these days. 
And if they 

Simon ¢ 


That’s good! 
was packed right——” 
had known 
of these presents before—presents that 
straight from the lowest to the 
without passing through any 
more hands than were unecessary. The 
top was always insatiable, and often 
preferred to keep the rank and file in 
ignorance when anything unusual was 
geoing on. Remembering which, he fin- 
ished his sentence with a nod. Not many 
days later the “eggs” arrived. 

“We ought to get them to headquar- 
ters just at four,” Malski cautioned. 
“They'll be expected then, and——” 

“Suppose you leave that to me,” the 
policeman returned with proper supe- 
I’m due around four 


considered He 


went 


highest 


rioritv there 
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myself, and I'll tote them along. But 
don’t get the idea that folks like you is 
givin’ orders.” 

Malski watched, clutching his hands 
in an agony of impatience and sup- 
pressed excitement while Skane went 
leisurely about his departure. Then 
the sallow features lighted up with a 
fearful sort of ecstasy. But Skane had 
gone, never suspecting his henchman of 
deep-laid plans and emotions. 

He had some reason to suspect him, 
too. There were those complaints al- 
ready mentioned. Somebody rather well 
informed must have had a hand in them. 
But two tins of confiscated opium, 
ready at any instant to be produced, ap- 
peared to preclude the possibility of 
Malski’s turning against the hand that 
fed him. It was some outsider, then, 
one of those active, spruce young social 
reformers. 

Filled with this conviction, Simon 
walked from the chief’s private office and 
toward the seat of judgment, his mind 
comparatively at ease. The deposit of 
that package in the chief's desk made 
him feel like a mariner in a coming 
tempest who has just cast a strong an- 
chor to windward. It made the future 
of a scapegoat secure. Perhaps he 
would be given a long vacation to the 
old country, with all expenses paid. 
Such a trip would more than pay him 
for a few hisses from the gallery. 

With his hand on the knob of the 
door leading into the board room, he 
grew suddenly rigid. It was not with 
fear of what awaited him beyond those 
oaken panels—it was because of some- 
thing he had just remembered. In put- 
ting the “eggs” into the drawer he had 
been too much occupied in performing 
his mission secretly to give any con- 
scious attention to other matters. But 
now, preserved in memory and emerging 
from his subconscious mind, was the im- 
pression of something queer. It was as 
if the package had made a faint ticking 
sound, considerably muffled, but not al- 





together inaudible to sharp ears. Could 
it be that a clock 

No, no! It must have been a click, 
not a tick. Why, he was on the point 
of forgetting that the “eggs” were not 
real eggs, after all. Of course gold coins 
would not be packed like fragile poultry 
produce, and some of them had clinked 
together. That was it—a jingle or two, 
not a tick. He sighed with relief as 
this explanation occurred to him, for 
really, there for a moment, the whole 
corridor had swung round before his 
eyes. Boldly he turned the knob. A\l- 
ready he was late, and any further de- 
lay would look like open contempt of his 
superiors. 

In the board room his reception was 
neither hostile nor friendly. There was 
something coldly impersonal in the atti- 
tude of the commissioners, as if they 
were making an honest effort to arrive 
at the truth. Skane began to grow rest- 
less. He did not feel at home. The 
charges against him were read—a list 
of petty allegations so closely aligned 
with facts that he nearly jumped from 
his seat in surprise. Who, indeed, could 
have furnished that information? 

“Skane,” said the chief, suddenly sit- 
ting down beside him and speaking in 
an undertone. “I want you to tell me 
whether you really ever did any of these 
things or not. The evidence mifht not 
convict you in a court, but if you are 
guilty I want you to resign from the 
Force. Otherwise, I'll start an investi- 
gation of my own.” 

Skane turned half around and looked 
his superior in the eye. 

“T did anything you say I did, chief. 
I understand.” 

“Well, I'll be hanged if I do,” the 
other exclaimed. ‘You did anything I 
say you did? What in the world are 
you driving at?” 

In vain Skane sought to catch a look 
of covert understanding. Words were 
Words were often framed 





nothing. 











merely for eavesdroppers. But a glance, 
pow, the least trace of a wink 

There was nothing. The chief was in 
earnest. He did not know what a man 
meant when he said he was ready to 
take his medicine for the good of the 
organization. Then the chief must be 
a reformer through and through—this 
strange, newfangled kind of reform 
which achieved things. In that case, 
Simon’s whole conception of the Force 
was wrong. The world had _ slipped 
by him beneath his feet, leaving him a 
derelict, an old and despised specimen 
of a defunct species. 

At the thought he sprang to his feet. 
Who would make a present to a genu- 
ine reformer? Since he had been wrong 
about the chief, there must be something 
wrong about those “eggs.” And though 
the Force was no longer true to Simon, 
yet he was true to the Force. He opened 
his mouth to speak. But inadvertently 
the other cut him off by beginning to 
ruminate vehemently though but half 
aloud: 

“It sounds as if you meant you'd 
stand being made a cat’s-paw of. I’ve 
heard of such things. The way splendid 
men are wasted by a corrupt system 
is disgusting, to say the least of it. Will 
I never get to the bottom of it? Loy- 
alty which should lead to some high po- 
sition of trust serves only to make a 
crook and the tool of crooks. And you, 
Simon Skane, actually come to me with 
the suggestion, only slightly veiled, that 
I allow charges to be preferred against 
you with some ulterior object in view. 
You are willing to stand for it, expect- 
ing to be taken care of afterward, I sup- 








pose. Really r 

“Listen a minute,” Simon interrupted 
frantically. “Just before I came here I 
was E 





The confession was on the tip of his 


tongue—but there it stayed. Suddenly 
there was an explosion; the whole 


building seemed to leap into the air, and 
then to sink down again into a dark and 
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bottomless pit. There was the falling 
of walls and the ripping out of -parti- 
tions. The electric-lighting system 
which had been keeping the board room 
clear of the gloom of a foggy afternoon 
was disrupted. Men extricated them- 
selves from heaps of plaster and of 
overturned furniture, and fought their 
way blindly toward remembered exits. 

“Are you hurt, man?” gasped the 
chief, groping about for the form which 
had been seated beside him. 

Simon did not answer. Though 
physically uninjured, he was for the 
moment too dazed to speak. Something 
more precious than his body, than his 
life, had been attacked. It was that 
thing which man, through long ages of 
struggle up from the jungle and the 
cave, has erected as the chief monument 
of his progress—that intangible thing 
which makes it possible for men to work 
without a stone ax ever ready at hand 
for their defense—Law and Order, 
which might be called the sum total of 
all that is worth while. And, at the 
very base of this, crime had exploded a 
bomb! 

Simon Skane did not realize what had 
actually happened at last. Nor did he 
fathom the particulars of that spite 
which had made him its instrument. He 
understood well enough that the Police 
Force had been ridiculed. It was up to 
him to avenge the insulted uniform, Al- 
ready a vague plan was beginning to 
take shape in his mind, when he was 
recalled to his immediate surroundings 
by the persistent shouting of the chief: 

“For God's sake, bring a_ light. 
There’s a man here—killed !”’ 

“T guess I ain’t exactly that,” Skane 


protested. 
“Oh! Well, I’m glad you're only 
hurt. If I could once get this infernal 


plaster out of my eyes——” 
“I ain’t hurt, either, I don’t believe. 
But I’ve something I want to tell you.” 
“That’s enough.” The chief bent 
down, and continued in a whisper: “If 
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you had anything to do with this, not 
a word about it now. The boys would 
be ready to tear you to. pieces. Keep 
quiet for a few minutes, and keep by 
me, I must find out how much damage 
has been done.”’ 

Simon obeyed. Nobody, it appeared, 
had been fatally wounded. But the 
sight of broken walls and maimed wood- 
work, to say nothing of strong men 
helplessly bundled into emergency hos- 
pital ambulances, was enough in itself to 
stir remorse into fury. 

“I never meant to sell out the Force 
—never,” he asserted hotly some halt 
hour later when he and his conductor 
were finally alone in an undamaged cor- 
ner of the basement. The tale of the 
“eggs” he told without gloss. He saw 
just what had happened. But the cause 
behind the event puzzled him 

“The yellow scoundrel! Why do you 
suppose he did it, chief?” he asked as 
he concluded his bewildered recital. 

“That, Skane, we don’t know yet. But 
you ought to understand what criminals 
are by this time. Or, have you been 
standing in too much to find out? There 
isn’t one in the city that wouldn’t take 
a chance to bring me down. This Mal- 
ski F 

“I’m going to go out and get him 
for you!”’ Skane hung his head, but 
ground the words out savagely between 
his teeth. 

“Get him?” repeated the chief. 
“How? It must have been he who 
turned suspicion your way, so you’d be 
\a discredited witness if anything went 
wrong. A cop convicted of bribe-taking 
wouldn’t cut much of a figure before a 
jury. It would only be your word 
against his, and you telling a mighty 
fishy-sounding story.” 

‘But there’s the opium.” 

“It’s not enough, and you can’t pro- 
duce it now without still further in- 
criminating yourself. I tell you, Skane, 





you don’t realize what you've been play- 
ing with. 
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an officer of the law cuts at the very 'd 


roots of civilization.” 

“T understand it now, sir!” Simon’s 
eyes blazed. His fists clenched. He had 
his pian in definite shape at last. But 
it was so wild that he scarcely dared to 
think of it in another’s presence, and 
was careful to dwell upon only the most 
commonplace preliminary stratagems 
in his speech. Would the chief be good 
enough to have him openly dismissed 
from the Force, and then secretly ap- 
pointed to the detective department; In 
plain clothes he promised to accomplish 
something if given but a chance. Hs 
punishment could begin afterward. 

“Of course you’ve something up your 
sleeve,” the chief responded, ‘so I sup- 
pose L’ll have to stretch a point in your 
favor. You see, I like you. But don’t 
take the law into your own hands. It 


isn’t you that I want malefactors to 
stand in awe of.” 
The two shook hands, and Simon 


went away tingling to his finger tips 
The wisdom of his long apprenticeship 
had come tumbling down about his ears 
like a miserable house of cards. 

That night he spent at home with his 
wife and family. They noticed that 
he was unusually affectionate and gentle, 
though they guessed 
passing in his mind. Early the next 
encountered Malski on the 


little what wa 


evening he 


street. Good luck inconceivable! The 
fellow was going to play innocence 
then. No time would have to be wasted 


in dragging him out of any hiding-place. 
Skane motioned for him to walk ahead, 
and, in the usual rendezvous, began: 

Malski, fooled us both 
We've got to 


“Those eggs, 
Who gave then 
look into this.’ 

“Why. what about ’em?” Malski de- 
manded, slightly all over an 


to you: 


trembling 


apparently unable to take his eyes fron 
the suit of citizen’s clothes which had 
supplanted the familiar biue cloth and 


brass buttons. Simo: 


wondering why 
he had never noticed before the crea- 














ture’s resemblance to a rattlesnake, low- 
ered his voice as he answered: 

“The bomb that blew up headquarters 
yesterday was hidden in that package— 
I’m certain of it.” 

“Can’t be! The newspapers don’t 
say a word, and 5 

“How could they without my tellin’ 
them? And why should I be sayin’ 
anything? The board had just finished 
firing me when it happened. The way 
I feel is—it served ’em right!” 

“Don’t know but what I’d feel that 
way myself if I was in your place,” 
was the cautious admission. “But you 
must be mistaken about the eggs. Why 
should any of our people 

“T’ll tell you why. They can’t do 
business with this chief, and they know 
n” 

“Can’t do business? Ain’t we 

“No; we thought we were, but we 
ain’t been reachin’ that high.” Skane 
spoke with the readiness of a man who 
finds the truth itself at hand ready to 
supply the details of his invention. 
“You've been made a dupe of, Malski, 
same as me. Let’s have a go at this gam- 
blin’-house crowd of yours. Maybe we 
can shake ’em down for something.” 

“You mean we should try to hold up 
—fellows like them?” 

“That’s what I mean. I don’t like the 
way they used us to pull their chestnuts 
out of the fire and made us take a 
chance in the dark.” 

There was a long argument, and 
Malski slowly permitted himself to ap- 
pear convinced. 

“T know where their place is,” he said 
at last, bending near as though afraid 
that even the tables and chairs might 
have ears. ‘But before I took you there 
I’d——” 

“Well? 

“T’d want to know how you expect to 
work it.” 

“That’s easy.” Simon’s plan seemed 
fairly to clap its wings in triumph. “I’ve 
an old uniform at home—and I haven’t 
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yet turned in my badge. We can fake 
a raid—if you’ve got any sand at all.” 

Malski began to show enthusiasm, and 
made no bones of swallowing the pre- 
posterous idea that a deposed policeman 
could still have a badge. But Simon, who 
was somewhat heavy, not to say lub- 
berly, in face and figure, appeared to 
have lost whatever native shrewdness 
he ever had and to entertain no sus- 
picion that his quarry was not already 
as good as trapped. 

It was midnight when all arrange- 
ments were completed and the two set 
out. Simon was not ignorant of the 
fact that his companion, who had fol- 
lowed him home so as to prevent him 
from summoning reénforcements, now 
hung back as if to make it appear that 
he was traveling alone. But what of 
that? Events were moving smoothly. 

The night was black, with an en- 
shrouding mist blowing in from the sea, 
and having ridden for several miles in 
a street car with ostentatious disregard 
of any other occupant, Simon jumped 
off at a corner which might at any hour 
have stood for a picture of suburban 
desolation. The district was utterly 
empty, and grew more forbidding at 
every step. It wasn’t long before he 
saw that he had lost Malski altogether. 
Now he knew why he had been fur- 
nished with such a careful description 
of his destination. He had been ex- 
pected to reach it unaided. Yet he 
pushed forward until he came to a row 
of newly erected houses—the first raw 
encroachment of the city upon a bit of 
countryside that seemed as yet unrecon- 
ciled to the change. A feebly incandes- 
cent street lamp battled with the mist, 
but the solitude of farms persisted like 
a palpable presence in the air. He 
mounted the steps of the third house in 
the row and looked back. 

On all sides, as nearly as he could 
judge, were vacant lots. But he could 


see nothing clearly but an empty street 
and some fantastic wreaths of fog, like 
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scrolls upon a curtain, hiding a scene 
of sinister mystery beyond. Yet he 
smiled as he turned and knocked at the 
door. His plan! His plan! He could 
not have given it a better setting than 
this had he been permitted to make the 
entire situation to order. 

It was Malski, himself, who admitted 
him. 

“T dost track of you and hurried 
ahead,” he explained, “and got them to 
let me tend door. The game is upstairs. 
Ain’t it the peach of a layout’ Nota 
sound—not a sign. Yet it’s furnished 
inside like Solomon’s temple, as you'll 
see in a minute.” 

Simon glanced along the hall, lighted 
only by a streak of feeble rays coming 
through the crack of a barely opened 
door beyond. ‘The interior had the un- 
mistakably close and limy smell of a 
building which has been shut up without 
ever having been inhabited. And the 
apartment into which he accompanied 
his guide was utterly unfurnished save 
for a rough bench, clearly left by the 
carpenters, and a smoking kerosene 
lamp. Dust lay thick upon the uncar- 
peted floor. Anything further from 
Solomon’s temple could hardly have 
been imagined. 

“It’s a plant—eh, Malski’”’ he ob- 
served in a matter-of-fact tone. 

“That's beginnin’ to dawn on you, is 
it, you sneakin’ flatfoot ?” 

The ex-convict stood between his vis- 
itor and the door by which they had en- 
tered. The other doors were closed and 
presumably locked. He removed his 
hand from his pocket and displayed an 
automatic pistol. 

Simon laughed. 

“Tell me just how you proposed to 
manage it,” he “We've 
plenty of time I suppose ’” 

“Plenty!” Malski said, with an un- 
earthly laugh. “This house is lonely 
even in the daytime. Nobody saw me 





suggested. 


come in here, and nobody'll see me go 
” 


away. 
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“And those poker players?” 

“Forget it! You've got only me to 
deal with. I know you sold me out. 
Your bein’ discharged from the Force 
is a blind. Did you think I couldn’t see 
through a scheme as simple as that 7” 

“The chief thought you would—and 
so did I, for the matter of that. But 
it begins to look as if you had trusted 
yourself here with me alone.” 

“It looks more as if I had the drop 
on you,” said the other. “I’m only wait- 
in’ for you to make your first move 
Then I'll shoot, you simp.” 

“T arrest you in the name of the law 
for threatenin’ an officer.” 

“Go ahead with the arrest. That'll 
save me the trouble of killin’ you in 
cold blood—not that I’ve any particular 
objection even to that. A cop or a dog 
—it’s all the same to me.” 

“But why’ What set you up to a 
this, anyway °”’ 

The question seemed to unloosen the 
very well-springs of a long-pent hatred 

“Ain't you tryin’ to get me for send- 
in’ you off with those eggs’ Wasn't 
it a lot of harness bulls that ruined me 
in the first placer This chief of yours 
—he went out of his way oice to give 
me a stretch that—— rf 

“I get you,” Skane = interrupted 
“You're one of those yellow curs that 
think you ought to be let run amuck 
But can’t you see you're doin’ just what 
I want you to dor TI let you lure me 
here. You've got to kill me now. And 
then the chief can hang you. That 
was my game from the start—and this is 
your last play.” 

Malski turned a shade paler, for a 
moment shaken by this unexpected fa- 
naticism 

“There's one thing you forgot,” he 
said. “I brought you here to kill you 
Neither of us brought any witnesses 
—I saw to that. And without witnesses 
I can’t be convicted. I’m_ wearin’ 
gloves, didn’t you notice? There won't 
be even finger prints—nothing.” 








“You're wrong, Malski. Murderers 
always make some little mistake. Why, 
you’ve made yours already.” 

“What?” 

“Wait and see. The Force will bring 
it home to you.” 

He reached into his pocket for a pair 
of handcuffs, and Malski pulled the 
trigger—so excitedly that the bullet went 
wild. Simon, the handcuffs ready, ad- 
vanced directly in the line of fire. As 
he did so, the picture of his wife and 
children came before his eyes like a 
vision, but was blotted out by that other 
spectacle—the ruins of police headquar- 
ters and the writhing bodies of men in 
uniform—symbols of an outraged insti- 
tution. Malski pulled the trigger again. 
This time his aim was better. Simon 
fell forward headlong upon the floor. 

“Your mistake,” he muttered thickly 
as his senses ebbed away, “was in think- 
in’ you wouldn’t make one.” 
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When he recovered consciousness he 
found himself on his back. The chief 
was kneeling beside him. 

“I wasn’t killed, then!” he groaned. 
“T thought we’d get Malski for mur- 
der, chief. But the skunk is such a bad 
shot e 

“Don’t worry about that, you crazy 
devil! He thought he had killed you, 
and so confessed to enough other crimes 
to hang him twice over. Of course I 
shadowed you all the while, but if I 
hadn’t put a mighty good man on the 
job, what with all this fog and your not 
tipping me off—but you're too weak to 
hear about that.” 

“We're square, though, chief?” 

“Yes, you might call it square now 
—Simon.” 

Simon Skane closed his eyes. For a 
moment he thought that he must have 
been killed, after all, and come to life 
in the heaven of his early dreams. 
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TRANGLE” 


OT a mark showed on the throat of Preston Rockrock, who died recently 
under strange circumstances, yet the physician who performed an autopsy 


on the body decided that the man had been strangled to death. 


Rockrock stag- 


gered into a saloon in Newark, New Jersey, fell to the floor, became unconscious, 
and died. According to County Physician George L. Warren, the man was 
murdered, and the method employed in killing him was the “Paris strangle.” 
That method consists in tying a silk handkerchief so tightly around the 
victim’s neck that the large arteries of the brain are closed, and the congestion 


of blood causes death. 
on the skin. 


When the handkerchief is removed it leaves no mark 
Thugs in India and Paris have used the Paris strangle for years 


in doing away with people whom they rob. 
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HIS COOLNESS OUTWITS BANDITS 


B Y quick thinking and action Mr. Clarence A. Fifer saved his company eighteen 

hundred dollars a short time ago. He was working with his son on the 
pay roll of the Baltimore and Philadelphia Despatch line in New York and had 
put the money in envelopes for the employees when three robbers entered the 
office and ordered every one present to put up their hands or be shot. All 
except Mr. Fifer obeyed the command with alacrity. He put down his pen 


slowly and then, with a quick movement, covered the envelopes with a book and 
some papers before he raised his hands and turned around to face the bandits. 
Besides this precaution Mr. Fifer kept himself between the thieves and the 
eighteen hundred dollars. 

Four gold watches and about two hundred dollars in cash were taken from 
the pockets of the officers and employees of the company, but the pay-roll money 
was overlooked. 
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Author of ‘‘Just One Word,”’ etc. 


RANK BURGE glanced sav- 
agely about as.he hurried 
along the side of a ridge, fol- 
lowing a rocky trail. He was 

panting as if he had been running very 
hard; he was so tired, indeed, that his 
big feet all but dragged themselves over 
the rough ground. 

Burge was a large and awkard man 
with heavy, slightly stooped shoulders. 
He was narrow at the hips, like a prize 
fighter, and had unusually long arms 
and legs. His great brown hands were 
in proportion to his huge feet. His 
not very large eyes were about as black 
as a person’s eyes can be, and the nat- 
ural fierceness of his rugged face was 


measurably increased by a_ week's 
growth of coarse beard. 
The man’s attire was almost as crude 


as the man himself. A 
quainted with him would not 
guessed that he was a high sheriff, but 
so he was—the high sheriff of a moun- 
tain county in east Tennesse: 


unac- 
i.e 
have 


person 


The sun probably was an hour high 
when Burge left the trail and followed 


a narrow path down the ridge. At the 






foot of the ridge he entered a level 
stretch of woods, and finally halted 
among a patch of bushes re he 
stood perfectly motionless for some 


time, peering cautiously out from his 
place of concealment. 

A log cabin stood in a little clear 
not more than fifty yards from 
sheriff. The front door was open, and 
inside, before a wide 
mountaineer who in 
somewhat resembled 


r 


the 


hreplace, sat a 
and form 
Burge himself 


$1Ze 


This man’s ‘eyes, 
and keen. He wore a baggy coat and 
a pair of biue overalls. He sat very 
still, gazing intently into the fire before 
him. 


however, were gray 


seemed to hover dow: 
and the shertft 
-otrell was alone 


Perfect silen 
over the little house, 
guessed that Bar 

Slowly and softly, though not stealth 
ily, Frank Burge approached the 
¢abin. When he was almost at the 
door, Ban Cotrell looked up and dis- 
covered him sut if the sheriff had 
hoped to startle the mountaineer, he 
was disappointed. 

+] 


very slight gasp of astonishment, ther 









5 g 
smiled as he sprang quickly to his 
reet 

“By the livin’, if it ain’t Fran! 
Burge!” he exclaimed. “Come in, man; 
com He seized the back 
ofa jerked it toward the fire 
“First time I’ve saw you, Frank, since 
I voted fer you—in the last election 
How’s things comin’? His tone was 
friendly, almost eager He seemed 


anxious for company and conversation 


—™ 


The big sheriff stalked into the room 


and sat down slowly, tilting back his 


slouch hat as sank into the chair. 
He stretched his long legs comfortably 


toward the fire, though the weather was 
not at all cold. He cleared his throat 
glanced up at Cotrell, looked at 
the fire thoughtfully 

i. 


then 


mountaineer resttmed his seat, 
i hand resting on each 


“at 


ind sat with 


knee. His gray eyes slyly scanned the 
sheriff's hard features. A faint smile 
yr an expression meant for a smile 














—played about his smoothly shaven 
lips. 

“Didn’t know till now that you voted 
fer me,” said Burge dryly. “I was tole 
you meant to vote fer Tom Moss.” 

“Then you was tole a darn lie.” Ban 
Cotrell frowned slightly. “Who tole 
you that, Frank?” 

“Oh, it don’t matter; the election’s 
over now, and I won ag’in. Besides, 
if you say you voted fer me, Ban, you 
did—of course.” 

“Of course. I hate to have anybody 
sayin’, though But, like you say, 
it don’t matter now. What you doin’ 
sneakin’ round over in these parts, any- 
how ?” 

“Ah; now you’ve asked a question, 
Ban. I’ve got a lot on my mind that’s 
powerful more strainin’ than thoughts 
of a’ election that’s in the past. I’m 
sure doin’ a devil of a right smart over 
in these parts to-day. I’ve done led 
one of my men—my best deputy—into 
a death trap, and he’s dead as a door- 
knob right now, and I’ve got a bullet 
hole slick through the crown of my 
ole hat. The worst part of it is, Ban, 
the sun of a devil, whoever he is, got 
clean away, and that without me gittin’ 
hardly more than a glimpse of his cow- 
ardly self. He done some quick and 
deadly work from ambush, but failed 
to git me—the snake! I stumbled and 
fell just as my hat went spinnin’ from 
my head. I’d already started to fall 
just as he shot at me, and that and 
nothin’ else is what saved my life. I 
was on my feet in two seconds, of 
course; and after I saw that my deputy 
was shot through the heart, I sure done 
my level best to run that murderin’ 
devil down. But he proved himself a 
mighty fine woodsman.” The sheriff 





spoke the last sentence in a tone that 
hinted at admiration. 
a mole, darn him! 
of me. 
a ghost. 
death.” 


“He’s slick as 
He made a fool 
I might as well ’a’ been chasin’ 

I blame near run myself to 
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Ban Cotrell drew a long breath, then 
leaned over and spat into the fire. 
From the corners of his gray eyes he 
shot a lightninglike glance at the offi- 
cer, who had filled and was preparing 
to light a corncob pipe. 

“T take it, from what yeu say, that 
you and your deputy have been raidin’ 
a still,’ Cotrell remarked. “Too 
darned bad about your deputy, Frank. 
Who was he?” 

“Lester Sands—poor Lester Sands. 
One of the best officers in the moun- 
tains, too, Ban.” Sheriff Burge struck 
a match and puffed thoughtfully at his 
corncob pipe. ‘Wish you’d been along, 
Ban,” he added earnestly. ‘Not that 
I’d want to see you in a dangerous 
place, of course, but you’re sech a good 
woodsman that you might ’a’ helped 
a powerful lot. I remember you helped 
me make two raids when I was sher- 
iff afore, and I sure liked the way you 
went about it.” 

“Thanks, Frank,’ said  Cotrell. 
“Wish you’d ’a’ come after me. It'd 
sure give me a lot of satisfaction to 
help capture a cuss like that. The idee 
of a man doin’ murder over sech a 
little thing!” he exclaimed in sudden 
disgust. “Why didn’t the snake just 
make his git-away, and leave his hands 
clean of blood?” 

“Yes, why didn’t he? That’s what I 
think I’d ’a’ done, and I guess it’s what 
you'd ’a’ done. Still, they’s no knowin’ 
what a man’ll do when he loses his 
temper. This pizen scamp might ’a’ 
invested his last cent in that still, and 
no tellin’ what dreams he might ’a’ 
had about what he’d do with the money 
that he’d git from sellin’ licker. Then, 
when he saw ever’thing was all up, he 
might ’a’ plumb lost control of him- 
self. Anyway, he turned in and done 
some pizen shootin’-—four shots in 
purty fast order. He sure meant busi- 
ness !” 

“Sure did. Poor Lester Sands 

“Yes, I’ve said that to myself a good 


vp? 








Sele ee 


Ary tciecet 


bist 


Sj nae eT 


won 


ay awe ke 


age 


reer 


re 


many times—‘Poor Lester Sands!’ He 
leaves a young wife and two little kids. 
Mighty bad, it is—sure. Plumb sad, I 
think.” 

Both men were silent a while. The 
mountaineer still sat with a big hand 
on either knee, motionless, thoughtful. 
The sheriff, gazing straight into the 
fire, puffed meditatively at the corn- 
cob pipe. 

“Say, Frank,” Cotrell began hesi- 
tatingly, without looking at the other, 
“do you think—do you think” earnest, 
down in your heart, that a_ sheriff 
ought to raid moonshine stills in our 
mountains? Ain’t it a revenuer’s busi- 
ness to do this raidin’, and oughtn’t 
a sheriff keep busy doin’ somethin’ 
else? You see, the mountain folks— 
the ones that moonshine—they hate fer 
their own people to raid their stills, fer 
it seems treacherous to them; but they 
won't shoot at a revenuer so quick, as 
they know that it’s his sworn duty to 
raid stills. Now, maybe this here 
snake that shot Lester Sands—maybe 
he wouldn’t ’a’ shot a revenuer. So 
don’t you think this raidin’ ought to be 
left just to the revenuers, Frank? I 
do—sometimes—when I think about 
it.” 

Taking the pipe from his mouth, the 
sheriff turned his head slowly and 
frowned at the other man, his dark 
eyes glittering strangely. 

“It’s a sheriff's business when he 
wants to make it his business,” he an 
swered coldly. ‘Some of the sheriffs 
in east Tennessee don’t make a prac- 
tice of raidin’ ’em, but I do. I hate 
these here shiners; I ain’t forgot that 
my own brother was killed in a fight 
at a still. I got a right to hate ’em. 
And I mean to keep on raidin’ ’em 
ever’ chance I git.” 

“Well, I—I was just thinkin’. This 
is a free country, and a feller’s got a 
right to think what he wants to. As 
you say, I’ve helped raid ‘em myself 
—helped you. But, all the same, | 
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think this raidin’ business ought to be 
left to the revenuers. No hard feel- 
in’s, Frank.” 

“Of course not; think as you want 
to think,’ said the sheriff, reaching 
down to place his pipe on the floor. 
“I was just wonderin’ what makes 
things so quiet around here, Ban. 
Where’s your ole woman?” 

“Gone to visit her pap a few days, 
over in Elk Valley. I got plenty of 
time on my hands, Is they anything 
I can do for you?” 

The sheriff was looking into the fire 
again rather dreamily. “I thought 
maybe you might be able to give me 
a hint as to whose still it is. A man 
has been killed, and if you’ve got any 
idee whose still I was raidin’, it’s your 
duty——" 

“But I ain’t got no idee, Frank; 
none of the folks that I know is op- 
eratin’ a still—not to my knowledge. 
Where is this here still you’ve been 
raidin’?” 

“Not far from the head of Rock 
Creek—'bout a mile and a ha’f from 
here, I reckon. Your house’—Burge 
turned his head to direct a straight 
look at Cotrell—‘‘is the closest house 
to it.” 

The mountaineer shot a quick glance 
at the officer, then stared at the fire, 
pondering deeply. 

“Can’t ’magine whose it could be,” 
he mused, shaking his head. ‘Ain't 
got even no idee; no idee a-tall.” 

“That’s purty tough. I was in hopes 
you might be able to give me some 
sort of hint.” 

“Can’t tell you a thing.” Cotrell 
glanced at the sheriff again. ‘‘Just 
how'd it all happen, anyway?” he 
asked. 

“Weill, I've tole you the main parts 
of the story. Lester Sands spotted the 
still yesterday and come after me, and 
we decided to make the raid to-day. 
The feller must ‘a’ saw us when we 


was a little ways off, slippin’ along 

















through the laurel bushes, fer he fooled 
us and made us think nobody was 
there. But when we started in to 
wreck the outfit, that pizen lizard 
opened fire from behind a tree, and— 
well, you’ve heard what I’ve tole you.” 

Ban Cotrell knew the officer was 
looking at him again, but instead of 
the latter’s gaze, the moun- 
taineer kept his eyes on the fire. After 
a moment he inquired calmly: 

“And you didn’t see his face?” 

“T caught a glimpse of him, as I 
said—but he was wearin’ a black mask, 
made out of some kind of cloth. He 
was wearin’ the mask, yesterday, too, 
when Lester spotted the still. He sure 
had his plans laid to do all the dam- 
age possible and make his git-away in 
case of a raid. He was purty slick, 
the feller was. Meant business.” 

“Wearin’ a mask?” repeated Cotrell, 
“You hadn't 


meeting 


his gray eyes widening. 
tole me that.” 

“Hadn't I? Well, I just hadn’t come 
to it yet.” 

Ban Cotrell glanced at the sheriff 
once more. This time he caught the 
officer watching him from the corners 
of his black eyes. 

“\earin’ a mask, was he?” Cotrell 
said again. ‘“That’s the first time I’ve 
ever heard of a shiner wearin’ a mask.” 

“Same here, Ban; it was sure a new 
one on me,” Frank Burge declared. 
“But, Ban, regardless of his mask and 
ever'thing else, I did git a sort of clew 
that I ain’t tole you about yet.” 

“That so?’ The mountaineer met 
he sheriff’s look squarely, apparently 
“Much of a clew?” 
“Two clews, in fact. First, I can 
feller was-wearin’ 


” 


leeply interested. 


sure that the 
And, second 


ay fer 
blue overalls. 





exclaimed Cotrell, 
“Why, Frank, lots of 
I'm 


“Blue overalls?” 
grinning faintly. 
mountain men wear blue overalls 
wearin’ a pair myself.” 

“Ves, I'd noticed 


gD pbs 


[It ain’t much of 
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a clew. The other clew, though, is a 
mighty lot better.’’ 

“Yes?” 

“Yes—you bet.” Burge was now 
eying the other man openly and nar- 
rowly, and in spite of himself Cotrell 
grew a bit nervous. “It’s a fine clew, 
Ban, and I’m purty sure you'll say. so 
yourself. It happens that the feller 
lost one of his gloves a little ways from 
the still; it worked out of his pocket, 
I guess. I saw it and stopped to pick 
it up as I was chasin’ him.” 

Cotrell’s gaze left the officer’s face 
and returned to the fire. He ap- 
peared to think deeply. 

“Yes, that ought to be a purty fair 


clew,” he agreed. “It might lead up 
to a lot. Can’t tell.” 
“You bet it’s a good clew.” As he 


spoke Frank Burge drew a large can- 
vas glove from the bosom of his gray 
shirt. It had a long cuff, and upon the 
cuff there was stamped a big black 
star. “This glove is fer the right 
hand,” the officer explained. ‘‘Maybe 
its owner ain't and if I 
‘ould lay hands on a man right away 
that had the mate to this glove in his 
pocket, I'd sure I'd just 
simply arrest him, that’s all.” 

Burge flung the glove on the floor at 
his feet and allowed his keen eyes to 


missed it yet, 


feel—well, 


wander from it to the face of the 
mountaineer, grinning oddly. Cotrell 
stared hard the glove, then at the 


gawky sheriff, and, lastly, at the fire. 

“But I don’t know exactly where to 
find the feller,” Burge added, “‘and so 
[ guess they ain’t no use to talk about 
it. We'll just talk about the widder 
»f Lester Sands a while—the widder 
and the two little kids.” 

For several minutes the big officer 
softly and sentimentally of the 
young woman and her children. The 
other man listened in silence, without 
any change of expression, though he 
moved restlessly from time to time. 
He knew the sheriff's powerful eyes 


spoke 
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were watching him steadily, studying 
him; and, fight against it as he would, 
this fact was filling him with a sort of 
panic. 

“T’ve got a mule and a sled,” he in- 
terrupted finally. ‘“Hadn’t we better 
go after Lester’s body and take it to 
town? The sun’s settin’ now, Frank, 
and it ain’t right to leave the body 
out in the weather all night.” 

“Lester’s all right fer the present,” 
replied the officer, his voice suddenly 
grown frigid. ‘What's the matter with 
you, anyhow?” and he leaned forward 
and peered searchingly into the moun- 
taineer’s gray eyes, his own black orbs 
glittering, his forehead puckered. 
“Why, man, you look nervous,” he de- 
clared ; “‘fact is, you look plumb scared. 
What’s the matter?” 

“Scared?” repeated Cotrell, and he 
suddenly grew very pale, while the big 
hands resting on his knees trembled 
a littke—for there was no mistaking 
the other’s meaning. “Scared? Well, 
I guess they ain’t nothin’ here fer me 
to be scared of, without you’ve gone 
crazy all of a sudden. You're actin’ 
mighty queer yourself. Do you want 
me to go with you after poor Lester's 
body, er don’t you?” 

“Tt wouldn’t be right fer you to help 
bring Lester in—after killin’ him,” said 





Burge. 

“Killin’ him? Why, you fool, 
what 4 

“Stop!” With a movement almost 


as quick as the stroke of a snake the 
officer drew a revolver from beneath 
his coat and leveled it at the other 
man’s chest. “Just set right where you 
are, Ban Cotrell; don’t move even a’ 


ee 
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inch. I don’t want to treat you rough, 
but I might as well tell you now that 
you’re my prisoner, under arrest fer 
the murder of Lester Sands.” 

“Why, you’re plumb crazy! Listen 





here! You—you 
“If you move, Ban Cotrell, I'll kill 
you!” 


“But what’s the matter with you?” 
Big drops of perspiration had broken 
out on his forehead and his whole body 
was quivering. ‘You ain’t got even a’ 
excuse fer arrestin’ me. You’ve gone 
plumb crazy!’ 

“Oh! have I? Well, now, we'll see 
about that. I had some mighty strong 
suspicions about you, Ban, but I wasn’t 
sure you was the shiner till I mentioned 
the lost glove. But when I did mention 
it I saw your right hand give a quick 
move—fer I was watchin’ close—and 
I knowed then, as well as I know I’m 
livin’, that the mate to the lost glove was 
in your right-hand coat pocket. Ain’t 
it the truth, Ban? Come on; you might 
just as well own up. Ain’t it the 
truth?” 

Cotrell glared at the officer a moment 
with mingled rage and fear in his gray 
eyes; then, elbows on knees, he rested 
his face in his hands and uttered a low, 
quavering curse. 

Sheriff Burge arose, stepped forward, 
and fished from the moonshiner’s coat 
pocket a mate to the glove lying in 
front of the fire. 

“Where’s your gun, 
quired quietly. 

“Hid it out yonder in the woods,” 
Cotrell answered. “Lord A’mighty! 
If I’d only knowed I'd lost that darned 
glove!” 


Ban?” he in- 


~——— 
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WOMAN IS ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 


MB:: ANNETTE ABBOTT ADAMS, of San Francisco, is the first woman 

in the country to hold the office of assistant United States attorney general. 
She had previously served for six years as a United States assistant district 
attorney in San Francisco, and is well known for her able presentation of cases. 
She is only forty-three years.old. 
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IW! They’re after us again! 
Remember how, not so long ag 
slam at us’ Allowed as Doctor Poate and us, we—meaning I, the 
editor—had gone and bust wide open a lot of the rules in the first-grade 
was back to the little red schoolhouse 


», that Bon Ami fellow took a 





grammar book, and intimated as how it 

for both of us—meaning Poate and the editor, we, us. Say, honestly, that 
well-known and justly popular editorial “we is enough to snarl up a whole 
university faculty, let alone a poor lone editor. But tradition has it that an 
editor must call himself “we.” Curses on tradition, in this case. 

But we wander, and it would seem as if we were taking it out on tradition, 
because they’re after us again, 

Yes, J. A. Ahlers, of No. 3427 West Eighth Street, Cincinnati, says Hugh 
Kahler’s slipped all over himself. Of course, it’s a call for us, too, but really, 
we didn’t have the nerve to face it, so we just gently but firmly passed the buck 

which same was Mr. Ahlers’ letter—with the aid of our Uncle Samuel, over 
the States of Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and into Maine, bring- 
ing said chastising communication to a stop at the door of said offending author. 

This is what Hugh McNair—that middle one appears when he signs in 


full—Kahler read: 


Dear Epiror: Probably the elaborate plan of the Order of Saturn for distributing the 
bogus bills as described in Hugh Kahler’s “Qu yin” was too deep for me, but I can’t for 
the life of me understand how it would be protitable for the organization to have ten thou- 

ind men changing a twenty-dollar bill cach, in different parts of the country Crue, that 
certainly would be the perfect method, but lor -¢ how any one of the ten thousand 
could profit more than nineteen dollars and some ch 

hen, after administration expenses and other ts were paid, where would the higher- 
ups come in? Nineteen dollars certainly isn’t a big return for the risk involved by each 
member. Therefore, what was their object? Were they bolshevists with no other purpose 
than undermining the country’s exchange tem Ii so, their names weren't appropriate 


{t sounds illogical to me, and I hate to think I’m too stupid to understand it. Can you, 
r will you, explain it?) Very truly yours J. A. AHLERS 
And here is what he wrote: 


Dear Sir: The editor of Detective Story Macazine has forwarded me your letter and 
asked me to answer it. 


In writing stories of organized crime ulwa try to invent something sufficiently 


plausible te amuse and satisfy the honest reader, and yet not so sound as to help a crook find 
ome new way of breaking the law. This is always a ticklish problem, and I generally get 
around it by refraining from making my explanations too elaborate and simple. Most read- 
ers will find as much pleasure in a story so devised as in one which is absolutely critic proof, 
and a crook won't get as much nourishment as he would from one in which every detail has 
been worked out to a cold, practical basis 


It is my judgment that a counterfeiting scheme based on some such method as that de- 
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scribed in “Queer Coin” would work very well for a limited time, but I am quite sure that 
it would eventually fail, as all crime organization fails—through betrayal on the part of its 
members. The only criminal organizations which endure very long are those whose members 
are kept terrified, as in the case of the Mafia and Camorra. All others disintegrate pretty 
fast. Otherwise I shouldn’t care to give away such a recipe as I described in “Queer Coin.” 
It is a problem in ethics which every writer of this type of fiction has to face and solve 
somehow, and my solution will always leave me open to an occasional criticism based on ob- 
scurity, such as yours. That simply can’t be helped. 

You will find the method fairly well described in the story, I think, if you look it over 
again, but it is intentionally kept rather vague, for the reasons set forth above. 

Each member of the Order of Saturn received, several times a year, such a remittance 
as came to Larry Crane by accident. He knew that the bill was bogus and that it was to 
be cashed, for safety’s sake, during the hour specified. Thus, without the slightest risk, he 
could get face value for it—say at a cigar store or a ticket office, or any one of a hundred 
places where many strangers make cash purchases every hour of every day. This system 
made it impossible for the government and banks to be on guard. Their first knowledge 
of a new counterfeit came to them after the entire issue was in circulation. And except 
by some such accident as I described, there was no chance to bring home any one of these 
bills to the man who passed it. Larry Crane didn’t know his twenty-dollar bill was bogus, 
or he wouldn't have given it to his landlady, of course. 

So much for that end of it. In return for these remittances of “queer,” each member 
paid “dues” of, say, a hundred a year, which would still leave him a lop-sided profit on the 
transaction. These dues, collected through a local chief and passed on by him to a district 
organizer, who in turn reported to some higher-up member, reached the men at the top 
in a bulk sufficient to make the business profitable for them. Suppose they had ten thousand 
members; the dues would amount to a million a year—a very tidy sum for a counterfeiting 
gang to handle. 

In fact, after writing this story I was afraid of it. The thing looks almost too feasible 
to me. If I hadn't been sure that the difficulty of organization would be insurmountable, 
I think | should have suppressed the story altogether. As it was, I intentionally kept my 
explanations rather vague. I enjoy writing a story of crime now and then, but I haven't 
any desire to help a crook cheat the rest of us, and it seems to me that this story offends 
rather in that direction than in the other. Sincerely yours, 


HucH McNair KaAHter. 
Mr. J. A. Ahlers, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


We, meaning I, the editor, have not heard from Mr. Ahlers yet, nor has 
Kahler, but while we're waiting, Kahler says he wonders if any of the rest of 
you would like to get in on this. Our distinguished author friend says it seems 


to him that it offers a chance for debate. 
What say? 


AUTOMATICS TO REPLACE SABERS OF 
PARIS POLICE 


FTER having worn sabers as part of their equipment, for more than nine 
hundred years, the policemen of Paris, France, are to give up these side 
arms—that is, if the plans of M. Raux, the prefect of police, do not arouse 
too great a storm of public protest. The head of the Paris police wishes to 
substitute American automatic revolvers for the picturesque but not so easily 
handled sabers, and he is seeking now some one to purchase his stock. Forty 
thousand sabers are offered for sale. 
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If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in 
your office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step 
out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you 
her expert opinion of them, free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations. 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be 
revealed. 

Miss Rice has on hand a thousand or more specimens of handwriting from 
readers who wished their handwriting analyzed in the magazine. On account of 
restricted space, it will be a long time before these letters appear. We therefore sug- 
gest that these readers send Miss Rice a stamped, addressed envelope, and she will 
give them an analysis of their handwriting in a personal letter. 


Jessica.—Is that really your name, my dear? Some way, with those flour- 
ishes you use and your affected letter formations and all this talk about broken 
hearts——— Just sixteen, aren’t you, Jessica? I could bet on it. My dear, 
dear child, don’t be such a goose. You are only a little girl yet. Your writing 
shows it. For Heaven’s sake don’t run to meet trouble. You will find it soon 
enough as you grow up and face the world. Just now, in your father’s house, 
where every one is so kind that they weary you—oh, Jessica!—you ought to be 
a happy, jolly little maid. When you are older and people emphatically do not 
weary you by being too kind, you'll understand what a foolish child you were 
to let a sophisticated and wicked stranger from the world outside your home 
come in and spoil things for you. Write me and send a stamped envelope, my 
dear. I'd like to say more like this. Perhaps you won’t want to hear it, but 
then, again, perhaps you will. Your writing shows that you have a sense of 
honor and justice, if you are now entirely a person of sentimentality. 


W. D. KaurMan.—Your handwriting shows me that yours is a nature 
which is preéminently practical and matter of fact. The length of your “t” bar 
and your firm, well-knit capitals emphasize the strength of your self-control. 
[ am sure that ordinary passions and temptations do not affect you; neverthe- 
less you are far from being a spiritual nature, and the foundations of your 
character are essentially materialistic. You lack imagination; your ideals are 
those of success and gain; you are selfish in your affections, never having learned 
that to love without exacting anything in return is the only form of the real 
article which is current coin in that realm where money is as dross, I’m sure 
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I have surprised you. Orderly, careful, honest citizens as a rule do not rea 
that there are heights which they have still to scale. But you have the sin- 
cerity and the bigness of mind, I know, which will accept this in good part, 
even if with astonishment. 


J. I—Those several people must have had some idea of what your talent 
really is. Yes, my dear J. I, I, too, will advise you to take yourself rather 
seriously in your capacity as a possible spinner of yarns. You have the hand- 
writing which is typical of literary possibilities. : 


However, deciding to try the writing of stories, and making your living by 
writing them, are, alas and alas, two entirely different things. Don’t make the 
mistake of giving up that position which you now have—which, by the way, 
seems to be more or less in the same line—for it may be long before you will 
sell anything at all. You don’t “take up” the writing of fiction as you would 
stenography, for instance; it is a lifelong job, and one which will probably con- 
sume years to bring you in a competence. If it doesn’t, you are a great excep- 
tion to the ordinary talented person. 


N. R.—Your sister’s writing shows that she is not so bad-tempered as you 
suggest. Your wife’s writing shows that she is exceptionally sweet-tempered. 
Your employer’s writing shows a man who is probably impatient, since he is 
a hard and fast worker. Such people are usually in a chronic state of aggra- 
vation, owing to the fact that they can’t get others to work as fast as they can; 
but he is not “a demon.” As for your writing, it is seldom that I have seen 
a specimen so full of impatience and self-sufficiency and pride and irritability. 
My dear chap, take out whatever is in your own eye, and maybe the world 
won't look so queer to you. Don’t think I don’t sympathize with you. I think 
that people like you who impute their own faults to the rest of the world are 
most earnestly to be pitied for their mistakes. You have a splendid mind, and 
there is no reason why you should not correct this. 


SisTeErR.—That specimen you inclose shows me that the writer is really a 
very nice, good-hearted person. I like his freedom from pretentiousness and 
his ability to keep boyish, although he is almost a young man. Frankly, I think 
you are to be congratulated. There, sister; for once I'll not discourage love’s 
young dream. 


McCormickx.—No, a fine voice does not show in handwriting. Do you 
know that there are some people possessed of beautiful voices who have no 
ear for music, who don’t care for it or appreciate it? A very famous teacher 
once told me that, and my own observation has since confirmed it. Hand- 
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writing shows appreciation of music or a talent for it, or a sense of harmony 
and rhythm, but just the possession of a voice Don’t you see it’s like a 
beautiful face? And handwriting does not show that. As a rule, though, a 
fine singing organ is accompanied by strong graphological signs of musical 
ability in the handwriting. A-singer, however, is never quite as “musical”—to 
use your own term—as a composer. Thus, the writing of Puccini is so marked 
by musical talent that any student of this science could so read it; but Mr. 
Caruso’s writing is not half so marked, although he is conceded to be the great- 
est tenor of our time. So, I don’t know what quality your voice is, but I can 
tell you that you have a passionate love of music, and since that is so, you 
ought to be speaking truthfully when vou say your voice is good. 








F, M.—Yes, I think you could be trusted. You are innately honest, Of 
course, you like to travel. What boy or girl of seventeen doesn’t? 


acl —— ) AR. i> trav _ 


por. think {oe 2 " 
iin sale 


[ don’t know whether you would make a good office manager or not. That's 
i good distance ahead, isn’t it? If you are to be one you will have to teach 
vourself more power of concentration—by which I mean the ability to fix your 
whole attention upon what you are doing at the moment. Meantime, you need 


to acquire more accurate mental training of various sorts. Your will power 
is none too strong, and your tendency is greatly to day-dream instead of to 
rk with a definite end in view. Isn’t that so? You are affectionate and im- 

pulsive. Look out; don’t marry too early 
W. W. L.—Your writing interests me because it shows such singleness of 


purpose, such self-control, and such freedom from those complexities of mood 
which so often afflict us who live in this feverish age. I believe that you are 
especially fitted to succeed in your profession of botany. You have, more or 
less, “a single-track mind,” and sttch minds as that are necessary in the pursuit 
of those sciences which demand the closest and minuiest attention. A word 
of warning, though; don’t forget to be human. Don’t forget how to laugh. 
\mbition is not all. 


Maset.—I see no reason why you should not become a chemist if you 
feel that you want to and are interested in the profession. No, there is no 
feeling against women in that work. There are very tew lines where feeling 
does still exist. Your writing shows that you have something of the typical 
mental equipment of those who instinctively choose chemistry and allied sciences 
for their work. I wish you had written in ink so that it would reproduce. 
You are an ardent and affectionate girl, too, and the writing of the young man 
you intend to marry seems to be as indicative of earnestness and good nature 
as yours. It looks as though you would have a good chance for happiness. 
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A. S. O.—The specimen which you inclose shows a person who has less 


of downright honesty than I would consider necessary for the position you men- 
tion. People of this type, not really dishonest, but weak of will and easily 
tempted, should never be subjected to the handling of large sums of money, 
I have often felt my heart fairly stop beating when I have examined the writ- 
ing of some bank cashiers and tellers, and realized on what a thin edge of 
safety they stood, and how they must be daily, hourly, putting away from them 
temptation with which they were ill-fitted to cope. 


Ome ema, 
leo 
a 
—— 


EXPERT LEGAL ADVICE 


Conducted by LUCILE PUGH 


In writing the Expert Legal Advice Department please be careful to give full de- 
tails of your case, stating whether or not it has been before the courts previously, or 
whether or not it has been submitted to a lawyer of your locality. If you desire Miss 
Pugh to find a lawyer for you give your address with care: personal address, city, 
and State. Unless accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope your com- 
munication will be answered in this column. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


Winow.—The expression “the dower” means that part of the estate of 
a deceased man which his widow has, whether he leaves a will or not. One 
third of all convertible property is the legal dower. If you conveyed your 
dower rights to a relative, before your husband’s death, and with his consent, 
you cannot have legitimate cause for a suit, unless you allege that you acted 
while under undue influence. The fact that you are by birth an alien does 
not invalidate your right to your dower. In marrying an American citizen you 
automatically became a citizen also. 


M. M. A.—The commonest form of a chattel mortgage is as follows: 





This indenture, made the day of ——, between X. Y., party of the first part, and 
D. D., party of the second part, witnesseth: That the said party oi the first part, in con- 
sideration of the sum ot dollars, to him duly paid, hath sold, and by these presents 


doth grant and convey, to the said party of the second part, and his assigns, the following 
described goods, chattels, and property—here describe them, or refer to them thus: ‘‘as 
in the schedule annexed”—now in my possession, at the of —— aforesaid; together 
with the appurtenances, and estate, title, and interest of the said party of the first part 
therein. This grant is intended as security for the payment of —— dollars, with interest, on 
or before the expiration of one year from the date hereof; and the additional sum of —— 
dollars, with interest, the —— day of which payments, if duly made, will render this 
conveyance void. 


There should be two witnesses to this conveyance, which must be recorded. 








, 


ArtTHur T.—Your explanation of the affair leaves too much to my imagi- 


il 
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nation. What side of the street were you on when you were struck? Were 
foot passengers being allowed to cross the street, then, by the traffic policeman 
you mention’ Had he blown his whistle before or after you started to cross? 
State your case more fully. If you were attempting to cross a street when foot 
passengers had been halted and vehicular traffic was passing, you were in the 
wrong. 


Lrserty.—My opinion of whether the prohibition law is a good one or not 
e . . T 
is not a matter which I can discuss. I, as a sworn member of the New York 
State Bar, and as a Federal servant, cannot question a law. I can only inter- 


pret it. 
=e) 


UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 
N EARLY every one keeps a diary or a record of important events or a 


memorandum of dates of weddings, births, et cetera; or perhaps a 

note of business transactions, chemical formulas, safe combinations, or 
something similar. Most of us who make such records do so with the inten- 
tion of keeping what we have to record from prying eyes; we are jealous of 
our secrets and wish to share them with no one. The most effective way we 
have of guarding our personal memoranda is the use of a cipher or code that 
is known to ourselves only; one which we are certain will baffle any persons who 
attempt to penetrate its cryptic barrier. 

Readers frequently write us, asking us to supply them with ciphers» that 
are simple in construction, easy to memorize, and yet baffling; they say that 
they have need of a cipher that will enable them to make secret memoranda 
of business data, diary entries, et cetera. We have supplied hundreds of readers 
with ciphers that they have considered effective. 


We take pleasure in passing along to those of you who have need of it 
another cipher that we think is in every way satisfactory for the use outlined 
above. It is by a reader who has been a member of our Under the Lamp circle 
for years—Mr. Herbert Horsley, of Chicago, Illinois. Instead of analyzing it 
for you, we will tell vou simply that it is of the substitution class, and that 
each cipher substitute represents two letters of the alphabet. We'll leave it to 
vou to discover its other features, as you’re bound to do by solving the follow- 
ing exercise, which is a cipherization of a quotation from “The Merchant of 
Venice.” The quotation contains a fact most criminals never consider; it con- 
sists of ten words, enciphered according to Mr. Horsley’s system. 

17 15 18 17 17 6 20 18 21 21 4 12 12 10 14 9 17 12 3 16 18 16 17 17 2 10 
1815 131415 5121011 113217311 1421718138 21 1211 161 

Next Tuesday's issue will contain the solution and full explanation of the 
system, 


i ; ee n 

The answer to last week’s transposition cipher is: “Bring ten thousar, 
dollars to the Majestic Roof Garden Monday night, ten sharp. Man in blu, 
suit, wearing pink carnation, will give up your letters when you pass ove 





~ 
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the money. No tricks, and no police, unless you do not care to live.” It was 
what is known as the “simple diagonal” arrangement of letters; that is, the let- 
ters in the original text were set down in a rectangle in a diagonal arrangement, 
in this way: 

a- bh & J M ye § 

Cc 8&.8 Kk ® & FT Y¥ 

F I . 2 &F U W X 

The one hundred and eighty-five letters in the original text of last week's 

cipher were written in a rectangle containing thirty-seven vertical columns of 
five letters each; the cipher letters were the letters in each — column, taking 
letters from top to bottom, columns from left to right. By the same plan, the 
illustration would be enciphered: ACF BEI DHL GKO JINR MOW PTW SVX. 
Did you get it? 


The How, When, and Where of Success 
Conducted by RUTHERFORD SCOTT 


If it is impossible for you to wait for Mr. Scott to touch upon the work in which 
you are especially interested, in one of his articles, send a stamped, addressed en- 
velope, and a careful, accurate, and brief statement of what your education is, what 
your experience has been, and where you wish to begin your career; also, the amount 
of time and money which you can give to your apprenticeship... He will write you a 
personal letter, and tell you what you wish to know. 


Photography as a Profession 
Part Il 


é 

FTER a certain degree of familiarity has been attained in the use of the 

A smaller “snap” cameras, it is a waste of time to continue their use, if 

you are aiming at becoming a professional; but it is by no means a 
waste of time to begin with one, The eye receives valuable training in judging 
of distances, light, and so on, and the process is less expensive than if a larger 
camera were used for experimentation. 

Vhat camera to buy, what make to choose, and how much to pay depends 
upon the individual choice. Full and even voluminous information on thes¢ 
points can be acquired by a careful reading of the many booklets put out by the 
various Camera companies, 

However, it may be well to point out that a four-by-five camera, fitted 
with a compound shutter, which works from one second to three hundredths of 
a second, is about the best with which a person can begin creeping from the 
amateur to the professional. 

It should have an anastigmat lens which works at f. 6.3 or f. 5.8, and 
should have a long extension so that copying can be done with it. Such a 
camera will cost in the neighborhood of sixty dollars, or perhaps five dollars 
more. With a better lens it would cost about eighty dollars. 

With such a camera a real.career could be started. Four by five is large 
1ough to take in a fairly large group or a building or a street. If the light 
» good it can be made to do nice work on interiors and portraits. 

Out in Kansas City I have a correspondent, a woman, who has such a 
‘amera, and a good business based on it. She works it this way: She keeps 
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advertisements standing in two newspapers. They say something like the fol- 
lowing: “Mrs, Carl Jenkins will come to your house and take your photograph 
or your children’s or your dog’s or your house. Write her for particulars.” 
She has cards, using much the same form, which she mails to small societies, 
clubs, and churches. Not to the wealthy, or to the large organization, she says, 
for she will there meet with competition from commercial photographers, and 
as yet she is not prepared for this. 

She charges one dollar for her trip to and from the place, and regular rates 
for the photographs. Also, she carries a small snap camera, prints from which 
can be supplied at a very low cost. People often get a number of these of a 
pet or an old servant, or sometimes even of a favorite tree or rosebush. I do 
not know how Mrs. Jenkins is doing this year, but when I last heard from her 
she was supporting herself and two children very comfortably, even though she 
had not learned to do the developing or printing of her own work, 


PEL ANOOE 


MISSING FINGERS LEAD TO MAN'S ARREST 


F Charles Lower, a salesman, had not had four fingers of his left hand ampu- 
tated several years ago he might not have been traced by the police and 
arrested for the theft of a diamond ring from a New York jeweler. The fact 
that four fingers were missing from the left hand of the man who robbed him 
was noted by Charles Jansen, the jeweler, and duly reported to the police. 
This and the conversation the robber had had with Jansen were the only clews 
to the identity of the guilty person, but they were sufficient. 

According to Jansen, the crippled culprit entered his jewelry store one 
evening and asked to be shown some diamond rings. The man said he had made a 
“lucky strike” at the race track and wanted to buy a ring. Jansen showed some 
to the prospective customer, who seized one of them and darted out of the 
shop and escaped. 

Detectives, working upon the data furnished them, went to a race track 
near New York and, mingling with the crowds, soon espied a man whose left 
hand lacked four digits. They telephoned Mr. Jansen, who hastened to the 
track and identified Lower as the thief. The salesman then was arrested and 
is said to have admitted his guilt. 


NO GUARDS FOR CONVICTS 


FoR the first time in the history of the United States, convicts having long 

terms to serve have been sent outside their prison walls in considerable 
numbers without guards. This precedent has been made by M. S. Plummer, 
warden of the New Castle County workhouse in Delaware. The warden is 
a believer in the honor system for felons and feels that if the convicted men 
can be trusted at all they can be trusted entirely to stand by one another and 
keep their word, in order that all prisoners may be given the privileges that 
are theirs under this system. 

The men are mending roads in Delaware. Each morning they are sent out in 
motor trucks many miles from the workhouse. Some of the convicts act as 
foremen and are responsible for the work of the others and for the return 
of all to the penal institution at night. 
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This department, conducted in duplicate in DETECTIVE STORY maeAasine 
and WESTERN bg ah — SINE. thus giving readers double service, is of 
free of charge to our Its Garpese is to aid them in yetting in touch with 
persons of whom gy have" Tost track. 





While it will be better to use your name in the notice, we will print you i” request 
“blind” if yt prefer. In sending “‘biind’’ notices, you Ry wet course, give us your right name and address, so that we 
promptly any letters that may come for you. We reserve the right to reject any Notice that seems to us 





ean forw 
unsuitable. 

if it can be avoided, please do not send us a ‘‘General Delivery’’ post-office address, for experiencso has proved that 
those persons who are not specific as to address often have mail that we send them returned to us marked “not found.’ 
it would be weli, also, to notify us of any change in your address 

When you hear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your notice out 

Now, readers, help those whose friends or relatives are missing, as you would like to be helped if you were in a elmilar 


position. 
NG.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or telegram. asking for money ‘‘to get home,’’ et 
cetera, until you are absolutely certain that the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are sccking. 


























FERGUSON, EDWARD.—He came from Boston, Massa- STAPLIN, Miss ROSE, is requested to write to a friend 
Chusetts, and was last heard from .in Mobile, Alabama, who was on yar we U. 8S. 8. Harrisburg A. Y., care 
in May of 1919. An old friend who is now in the army of this iacanelne 
has some important news for him He has black hair and 
blue eyes, and has an artificial left leg, which causes him GALE, Secnee and w Klay —Both have brown hair 
to walk with a limp. If he sees this he is asked to write, blue eyes, and t complexions, and when last heard of 
and if any one can send his address the kindness wil] be they lived at 1} Edward Street, 'Ogd London, England 
Greatly appreciated. Dickerson, care of this magazine Their parents were William 1 El Gale. About 

twenty-five years ago t were in Ke England, and were 

KENNY, MARGARET.—She was born in Lindsay, On- known there by a samekeeper named n Warner, who 
tario, and wag iast heard of in Seattle, Washington, in address 1 would like to get. A rmation about any 
1913. sne is a milliner, is five feet six inches tall, and one of these me Will be “reatly apt ated by Preder 
has a dark complexion. | Her pa anxiously wait- Gale, Sodus Point. New York 
ing for s of her, and if any one who sees this knows » 
where she is they will do a very great kindness by writing Prittgpdee- NSON, ae ee ny 0. int f 
to Mrs. P. Kenny, 80 Melbourne Street West, Lindsay, On- — GyS7arsel | cate aa 
tario, Canada 3 i ars old, Bye 

GASAWA EARL.—IHle is twenty-eight years old, and a9 i ne Me ge 4 
when last heard of was in Oklahoma. His sister has kal tay Ete enue Bengston, 314 

y his chum, Je sengston lt 
not seen him for elghteen years, and would be very glad ¢ Street, Cherenne, Ws ymin 
to hear fr him or from any one who knows him rit er + . 
Mrs. Heten "Rubert Box 62, Friars Point, Mississippi GUNAR D, EARL.—When last heard from he was in Camp 
Merritt w J 3 nd was then in the 13th U. S. In- 

CLINE, PAULINE.—Her half brother. who has not fe ov about him will be greatly appre- 
geen her since she was quite a small child. will be grate- clatec who is anxious to find iin. m. Eh Be 
ful to any one who will help him to find her He thinks car 1 








she may be living Se Kn oxvile, Tennes 
giad to hear from 1 hope if she sees this 
she wil! write to him. Wi ‘illam Wear r, Hovey, Texas 


He would be 
that : BROWN, CLAUD, 


urtee 


ff Fisk, Missouri, who has 
He is about five feet nine 
brown eyes, and is a bar- 








WALSH, CATHERINE, my mother, who pl im a \ father has died, and his 
an orphan asylum in Indiana shortly after v 1 her only son, Any one 
in 1899. I was adopted in 1900 by Chris and Jane Hi I t seen him, will do a great 
My name was given as Jeannette Walsh \ rer i t ! sists Mrs. Jennie Wade, 175 
heard anything of my mother and will be d r ful Concord Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 





















to any one who can 1 me anything of her, or of her . ‘ 
people. Mrs. Jeannette Summitt, Isis Theater, Peru, Indi mew ones = fa ha Her son is trying to find 
ane 3 I joes not know what her 
n nr ame a widow when she married 
PATTERSON, LOUIS E.—He served in the war and was bis father ' : ae eee es “teal 
stationed at Kelley Fie Id Texas, in the 111th Aero Squadron oi a th “'- at that grt a 
It ts thought that hi me is in or near Portland, Oregon i : he : y letter 
fe is about twenty-two years old, and of dark complex- that. . — rn A eer = i 
one |} wing 3 lress ir se 1a IV , 1 were 8 a < 
S"0 c ” care of ‘this  e., . wtndly a eo — ation that wi 1 find his mother’s relatives 
: . . ill be ull cel t Henry HH, MeWhorter, 
MENDEZ, FLORENTINA.—Her sister has not seen her Route Box 77, Stonewall, Oklahoma 
for over twer years Vhe she heard from her last SMITH WILLIAM HENRY. —He is ewes ty-elght years 
she was A ber ‘at 5221-2 Wall Street, Los Angeles They old, f ve inches tall, has a fair mmplext and 
were both in a « onvent at Boyle Heights, Angeles, as is bald “ot nis head He worked otia, 
ehildren that will help to bring these two and at ¢ Ca D ‘alifornta, for the Pacific: gree 
sisters t ’ g will be deeply appreciated Theo- ber Compa ery the eh of 191% he was in a 1 aaer 
dora Mendez re this magazine at Scotia, wrote in November’ that he had le 


eard from in December, 1918, at Seera- 
ther has good busine for him. and 


BARNETT. JOHN AND GEORGE.—Wien they wore ae 
be ? S will be glad to hear from any one give her his 


childre n put Wolverhampton, 
i ist them since she 





nd the 






























was six years ok She thirty four years address) Smith, care of this magazine 
ago, and would be very happy 1 find her broth- MATHEWS, SERUDE: —He was last heard of about ten 
ers. 4 assistance will be grateful ly appreciated Mrs. years ago when was a waiter in San Francisco in a 
A. G. Kampe, care of this magazin Rotel at 520. Pacific ‘Street His daughter would like to 
hear from him and will ay ny communication 
BOTHAM, CLARENCE A.—He was last heard of tn from readers that will help her to ‘ind "hibie, Mabel Mathews, 
New York City 1 years ago He is about five feet care of this magazine 
ten inche “thirty two years old, with a fair com- 
plexion wavy hair. Any one who knows hig ANDERSON, many M., whose maiden name was Lawton, 
Present ack will do a favor by sending it to W. L. . fs asked to write c. & A nae North Clark Street, 
care of thi magazine Chicago, Illinois 
PARKER, GLADYS FRANCES.—She was taken from DYKENS, GEORGE.—fFHe was last hesrd of about a year 
her home in Iartford, Connecticut, by her mother on ago in the State of Washington where he was cutting 
September 153, 1919. She is six years old and has long spruce for airplanes in ber camp His sister wishes 
olden hair Her father has made effort to find to hear from him G Devens, Hawthorne, New Jersey 
er but has falled, and hopes that of this maga 
sine, who have helped others tn ny cases to find TOOLE. winters ation wanted regarding the parents of a 
their lost relatives, will be able to assist him He is boy and girl , Named Joseph and Josephine Toole 
in despair at the loss of his child and is most anxious to These children * “Te t at the Children’s Industrial Home 
recover her His wife may be known as Mrs. Sharp in Tacoma, Washington, abcut eighteen years ago The 
Any one who can help him will earn his everlasting mother, whose first name is Evangeline, has married again 
gratitude T. P., care of this magazine and her present name fs not known Her daughter 1s 


anxious to find her and will be grateful for any assistanc 
RAYMOND, ALONZO DEWITT.—He is about forty that will lead to her communicating with her mother. 





years old, heavy set. with black curly hair. and a dark > > h azine 

complexion He worked in Cleveland, Ohio for some years Josephine, care of this magasin 

and ieft there for Seattle about 1912. He is Canadian SIMPSON, LORAINE.—Her home was in Tennyson, Indi- 
born, and was last heard of six years age when he was ana, and she was last heard of in Anniston, Alabama 
general manager of the Intermountain Supply Company, at Any one who knows where she is, or has any _ informa- 
Seattle. Any information will be appreciated by his nephew tion about her, will do a favor by writing to W. M, L., 
Daniel F. Light. care of t! magazine 1492 Franklin Avenue, Ray, Arizon 


















GRANT, MRS. WILLIAM, formerly Catherine Eagan. 

as | heard of in Silver City, w Mexico, in 1916. 
Her brother will be in to hear Say wang one who can 
give him her present address. William Eagan, 269 South 
Main Street, Cuyahega Falls, Ohio. 


NEWBIGGEN, MARY.—She was born in London, Eng- 
land, and is about thirty-four years old, five feet five inches 
in height, with brown hair and eyes. She has scars on 
her body from burns received when a baby. She was last 
heard of in Hamilten, Ontario, Canada, Shout eight years 
ago. Mer brother and sister would like very much to hear 
frem her, or from any of their relatives. M. K. n care 
of this magazine. 


ESTVAN, JOSEPH.—He is thirty-six years old, five feet 
nine inches tall, weighs one hundred and sixty-eight 
pounds, has dark-brown hair and mustache, gray eyes, 
and is pockmark He is Slavish, a laborer, and left a 
wife and three children in Bridgeport, Connecticut, on 
May 21, 1919. He was last heard of in Castle Shannon, 
Allegheny County, Pennsylvania. Any one havi —_> 
tion concerning this man should notify Willlam E. Burto' 
Washington and Madison Avenues, Bridgeport, Connecti: 
cut. 


SKINNER.—When I was very young I was placed in Doc- 
tor Bernardo’s Home in Illford, Essex, England, and later 
was sent to the Bernardo Home in Peterborough, Canada. 
If any one who sees this can help me to find my people 
their kindness will be gratefully appreciated. Florence 
Skinner, care of this magazine. 


WAITE or YOCUM, HARRY.—He was born In 1889, and 
lived in Pottstown and Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, until 
he was seven years old under the name of Harry Yocu 
Then he was put in St. Vincent’s Home by his grand- 
father under the name of Harry Waite. From there he 
was “‘put out’ on a hop farm in New York State, at 
nine years of age, and his felatives have not been able 
to find him, or to get any trace of him since that time. 

relative is very anxious to find him and will be deeply 
indebted to any one who can give him information that 
will help him in his search. Charles F. Yocum, Jr., 
East Fourth Street, Pottstown, Pennsylvania. 


SHOEMAKER, EDWARD D.—He sells high-grade books. 
His son and daughter would like to hear from him, and 
will be most grateful for any information concerning him. 
J. B. 8., care of this magazine. 


STONE, PALLIE RUSSELL.—He was last heard from 
in March, 1919, from Syracuse. New York, and {t wa 
heard that he went later to Utica. He is thirty years 
old, tall and slender, with black hair and eyes, and has a 
sear across and under his left jaw. His mother fs very 
anxious about him and_ will be deeply grateful for any 
news of him. Mrs. M. E. Stone, Foreman, Arkansas. 


FOGARTY, ALICE.—She has been missing since 1885, 
when she left her aunt’s house in New York City to go for 
a walk, and never returned. She was born in Ireland, and 
is the daughter of John and Sarah Maloy Fogarty. Her 
sisters are now in this country and are very anxious to 
find her. Any information will be gratefully received by 
Mrs. George A. Godwin, 217 Forty-second Street, Newport 
News, Vircinia 


STIEGLER, BERNHARDT.—RHe enlisted in the U. S. In- 
fantry in April, 1916, and the war department states that 
he was disc eh in June, 1919. His family heard from 
him every week to the date given as that of his dis- 
charge, and he hes not been heard from since. He was 
a sergeant in the 40th Infantry, and was stationed last 
at Camp Sherman, Chillicothe, Ohio. His people cannot 
understand his silence, and will be most grateful to any 
one who can give them any information about him. 
Please write to his sister. Mrs. J. MacMurtrie, 923 Com- 
munipaw Avenue, Jersey City, New Jersey. 


CUMMINGS, JIM.—He has been missing four years, 
and when last heard from was in Oregon. For his 
mother’s sake he is asked to write to his brother, Ralph 
A. Cummings, 2737 Mobile Avenue, Sawtelle, California. 


WILSON, MILDRED MELISSA.—She was placed in the 
Northwestern Foundling Home in Spokane, Washington, 
when she was two years old, and was adopted shortly 
afterward by a family named Harvey, who renamed her 
Vivian Gale Harvey. She is now twenty years old. It is 
said that her foster parents are dead, and her own 
mother is very anxious to see her daughter again. She 
will be most grateful to any one who can tell her where 
she is and so help her to get in touch with her. Mrs. 

y F., care of this magazine. 


NELSON, HALFDAN, also called Harry Nelson. He ts 
about five feet six inches tall, with dark hair, blue eyes, 
and a fair complexion, and was last seen in Proctor, Min- 
nesota, in 1913. His father died two years ago, and 
his brother died one year ago. His mother is still 
ing for him and always hoping that he will come home. 
Any one who can give information about him will do a 
great favor by writing to John Thorgerson, 606 North Fifty- 
ninth Avenue, West Duluth, Minnesota. 


BURGER, LIA, a native of Baden, Austria, and last 
heard from in 1906. She is about forty-two years old, 
and may be married to a Mr. Pick, or Pirk. 
is very anxieus te hear from her, or to know her address 
so that he may communicate with her John Burger, 
eare of this magazine. 
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mee ee: SAMUEL.—He came to 
anchester lai -five 


some thirty~ 
= lived in the ‘South and and West. When fone ast heard” <™ 
was in Sioux City. His sister to 
become of him, and would be = to 4 | > 


has 
him, or from any relatives that he have in Amer- 
ica. Any assistance in finding him will’ be greatly @ = 


ctated. Mrs. Harriet Settle Banks, 67 Qak Street, 
Bedford, Massachusetts. 


BARBER.—His first name is not given. He was last 
heard of in 1918 in Poplar Bluff, Missouri. He is five 

feet five inches tall, with blue eyes and dark hair. His 
brother would be very glad to hear from him, and will 
greatly appreciate any information that will help h 

find him. Private E. D. Barber, care of this magazine. 


BLOM, HALFDAN RICKARD.—He is a Swedish sailor, 
about sixty years of age, and is very tall. His sister has 
not seen him for tventy years. She is his enly living 
relative, and has made every effort to find 
} without success. She hopes that some ef our readers 

be able to help her in the matter, and will be very 
grateful for any information. Ada G. Blom, care of this 
magazine. 


RU Beet. janes. a. left his heme in Lafayette, 
Indiana, in the California geld fields, 
and has ®, ae i “Seems since. He was about 
thirty-one years old when he left home. His ne 
would be glad to know whether he Is dead or altve, Box 
485, Momence, Illinois. 


SMITH, L. D., also known ag Eddie Bliss. He was last 
heard of in El Paso, Texas, and is theught to be still 
somewhere in that State. An old friend would like to 
Dave his address. Marillo Vendeme, care of this maga- 
ne. 


HAWKINS, HARRY GARFIELB.—He is thirty-nine 
years of age, about six feet tall, and has wavy hair and 
blue eyes. He is a railroader, and was last heard of in 
Cleveland. His mother will be grateful for any inferma- 
tion about him. Mrs. J. W. Hawkins, Hamden, Ohio. 


WAGNER, CHARLES WILLIAM.—He is twenty-two years 
old, about five feet eight inches tall, and weighs about 
one hundred and sixty pounds. Me has brown hair and 
eyes. His left eye is crossed, and there is a large scar 
on his right forearm. He was last seen by hia friend at 
North Judson, Indiana, in September, 1918. He is ask ked 
to write to his old pal of plipe-line days, Ralp 
inson, R. R. A., number one, Box 7, New Augusta, Indiana. 


EASLEY, CLAYTON.—He was last heard of in San 
Francisco in January, 1917. He is an electrician. The 
middle finger of his right hand is missing, and the one 
next to his little finger is shortened He ts thirty-one years 
of age, and has dark hair and brown eyes. His aunt, who 
brought him up from a child, is very anxious to find 
or to know if he is still alive, and will be deeply grateful 
to any one who will be kind enough to help her in_her 
search. Mrs. A. P. Keen, BR. F. D., No. 1, Keen, Ill- 
nols. 


BEECHER, FRED.—He is about twenty-six years old, 
and is supposed to be in the painting and paperhangl 
business somewhere in Idaho. Also his half sister a 
brother, Marguerite and John Kearney, seventeen and nine- 
teen years old, who were placed in a home in Seattle, 
and later adopted. Their half sister is very xious 
find them, and will greatly appreciate any information that 
will help her to get in touch with them. Mrs, Lauretta 
Schrimpf, Box 785, Hoquiam, Washington. 


GOODENOUGH, IRENE.— She was living with her fam- 
fly in Columbus, Ohio, in 1903, and came from Rochester, 
New York. Any information as ‘to their present whereabouts 
will be gladly received by an old friend, A. V. M., care of 
this magazine. 


PARKER, WILLIAM, who was last heard of in Calgary, 
Canada, and is probably known by the name of Ray. 
He is seventeen years old and is very big for his . 
He worked for a time for a farmer in Youngstown, Albe 
His brother will be grateful fer any news of him, - will 
be glad to hear from any one who has seen him 

Parker, 35 Stewart Street, Ottawa, Ontario, Consan 


SANDY, CLYDE R.—He is about five feet eleht inches 
tall, thirty-three years old, and has blue eyes and light- 
brown curly hair. He was last heard of in Laramie, 
Wyoming. His mother is very anxious to find him, and 
will be grateful for any information. Mrs. E. M, Sandy, 
Box 17, Long Pine, Nebraska. 


BERG, CARL.—He left Sweden in 1890, and went to 
New York, and has never been heard from since. His son 
is anxiously seeking news of him and will greatly appre- 
clate any assistance that will help him to find him. 
Cc B., care of this magazine. 


McCOY, HENRY. He has been missing from home 
since August 4, 17. He is forty-nine years old and 
has dark hair tal eyes, and a sear on one side of his 
face. When he left his home at 1940 Payson Street, 
Baltimore, he sald he was going fishing, and he never 
came back. fe left a wife and ¢ix children, and there 
is great trouble on account of his absence. Any informe- 
tion will be thankfully received. Elizabeth McCoy, 
1233 ‘“Glyndon Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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RODGERS, PARLEY Snown, ie is about fifty- aine 
was last heard St. Louls, Missow 
1904. His daughter will be pA. B for any Ldounnties 
that will help her to get touch with him. Isabella, 
care of this magazine. 


O'ROURKE, MRS. JOHANNA C.—She was born in Nova 
a, and when last heard from —, 
dence, Bhode Island, about five % 
about irty-five years old, has and eyes, 
is of siender build. Any news of her will be gratefully 
received by her relatives. M. E. care of this maga- 
Zz 


WILLIAMS, EVA CLAIR.—She its 
years old and was last heard from at Jefferson, 
1913. There is important news for her Please 
J. H. T., care of this magazine 


O’REILLY.—I would like to find my parents, my_ two 
brothers, Jack and Richard, and my sister Julia When 
last heard from they were in Auckland, New Zealand, 
several years ago. Any information that will help me to 
communicate with them will welcome. 

J. O'Reilly, 4343 South Flower Street, Los Angeles, 
fornia. 


ALLISON, JOSEPH A.—He was last heard from 
1913, when he was at Seattle. It is thought that he 
have joined the British army after war broke out. 
about five feet six inches tall, square-shouldered 
heavy set, with blue eyes and brown hair ny news of 
him will be very gratefully received y his mother, Mrs 
Frances Keeler, care of this magazine. 


COTTRELL, LORETTO ESTHER.—She was in the 
Sisten island Orphan Home in 1916, and was adopted 
from there by some person who is supposed to live in 
Maine. Her mother is anxiously seeking her, and will be 

grateful to any one who can help her to find her 
daughter. Mrs. James Byrne, care of this magazine. 


BEVERS, HARRY.—He is 
lived in Peekskill for a number of years It has been 
heard that he had married and was living in the West 
His father has been dead for some time, and his Aunt 
ood ig very anxious to find him. If any one knows 

ne is they will do a great favor by writing to Mrs 
L. Bassen 1372 Brook Avenue, Bronx, New York 


ARLEY. HARRY CHESTER.—He left his 
1907, and is now thirty years old. His mother heard 
from him last in 1909, when he was in Marteapa, Call- 
fornia, working for an oil company, but all inquiries 
made ther. have failed to get any clew He is supposed 
to have died. and his insurance was pald to his mother, 
but as no death has been obtained, she still 

and hopes that some 
may help her, either to find 
to know positively ann he is dead She will be 
rateful for any tance in the matter Mrs ’ 
arley, 419 Mix Foes “Avenue, South Haven, Michigan 


GILBERT, ALBERT LARKIN.-—-He left his 
years ago, and was last heard from in the South He 
ig short, with dark, curly hair and blue e¢ and is about 

y-two years old Any information will be thankfully 
received by his daughter, May E. Diener, 115 Mary Street 
Pasadena, California 


PRAPORMATION WANTED fit to the whereabouts of the 
relatives of WILLIAM H. C. WILSON, who was born at De- 
ecatur, Illinois, on home 10, 187 He enlisted as cor- 

al of Company F. 23d Regiment, U. 8. Infantry, at Dal- 
as, xas, 1 1895, and was honorably discharged at Jolo 
Jolo, Philippine Islands, in 1899 Hie was employed as 
examiner of customs, in Manila 1902, and died at the 
ian Lazaro Hospital on August 19, 1904 Any informa- 
tion that will help to find the relatives of this man_ will 
be greatly appreciated by G. BR. Wilson 27 Trece Mar- 
tires, Cavite, Cavite, Philippine Islands 


BOWEN, RICHARD UL.—He has been missing about 

" He is now about thirty-eight years of 

left home he had black hair, brown 

and slim Any news of him will be 

giadly received y his mother, Mrs. Sallie L. Bowen 
405 Ash Street, Goldsboro, North Carolina 


ARNER, MYRON.—He is seventeen years old _and has 

been missing from his home for some months. He is five 

feet five inches tall, with black hair and blue 

He was last seen in Youngstown, Ohto. Any one who 

een ging do a favor by writing to Carey Bunts 
0. 


about twenty-four 
Iowa, in 
write to 


atr’ 
Call- 


twenty-six years old and 


home in 


of this magazine 


home three 


eyes 
has 
Ells- 


hear from 
home 


important that T should 
Please write to me at 


is very 
as possible 


BABE.—It 
you as soon 
address. Ma. 

MAGEE, JOSEPH, who was last 
way Transportation Corps, stationed at Gievres, France, in 
the fail of 1918. He is thirty-two years old, six feet tall, 
with light hair and blue eyes, and a military carriage 
Any ao having information about him will do a great 

communicating with his old friend, Patrick C 

hoao West Michigan Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 
poet. JAMES F.—Please 
ries J. Robel, P. O 


heard of in the Rafl- 


oe with your 
Box 348, West Chester, 


ot t* is, ROBERT.—He was a 
in 1396 lived in the Nucleus 
He. was then seventy-five years 
Prospecting for precious metals. 
saying that he was going into the mountains, and has not 
been heard from since Any information concerning him 
will be thankfully received by his nephew, Robert Elsermann 
281 Main Street, Norwalk, Connecticut. 


WARING, PAUL.—Hle was last seen in New York two 
years ago, when he was in Belleveue Hospital. He fa asked 
to send his address to J. M. K., care of this magazine 


YOUNG, CAPTAIN JOHN F.—He was born in Pitts- 
bursh, Pennsylvania, and was in the army when last heard 
® has light curly hair and blue eyes. His brother 
Ralph will greatly appreciate any news of him Ralph 
Young, care of this magazine 
SON.—! 
your relative at 


jeweler and watchmaker 
ullding, San Francisco 


have paid all the notes to W. & W. Write to 
5100 South Van Ness Avenue, Los Angeles 
California; immediately. Do not write home Memmie 


WALLACE, JOnN WILLIAM, 
ginia. He left his home in Cincinnati, 
had a sister named Sarah. 


West Vir- 
1843 He 
who was the Profeasor 
Edwards, and lived in Quincy, Illinois, in 1870 He also 
ted several brothers His parents’ names wanted Also 
LLIAM Me cto UD, who came from Londonderry, Ire 
pat to New York, about 1788, with an older page 
One was said to be a hatter, and the other a saddler. 
formation of his descendants wanted. Miss L. B. 
Box 448, Taft, California 


NORTON, MICHAEL JI., the gon of Mrs, 
who left his home about seven years ago. le 
two years old, five feet and one-half inch in 
has sandy hair. His mother is heartbroken and 
about him, and {ft will comfort her very much If he will 
write to her in care of this magazine 

. 


FORSYTH, THOMAS.—He left his home in 
Ontario, Canada, about forty-five years ago, bound for 
gold flelds of California. His stepbrother would be 
to hear from any one having even the slightest in- 
formation about him, or of any of his relatives, as he ts 
his nearest living kinsman would give him great 
pleasure to get news of his family. Archibald 
Thomson, 987 Tupper Montreal, Canada 


BONNIFANT, HOMER.—He was last seen in Calumet 
Michigan, and it is thought that he may be in Detroit. Ar 
old friend ig very anxious to hear from him, and will th 
grateful to any one who can give his present address 
M. H. EL, care of this magazine 


of Wheeling, 
Ohio, in 
wife of 


Pows aM, 


Delia Norton 


Cornwall, 


Street, 


KILOH, EDDIE.—He left Toronto, Ontario, about De 
cember, 1919, and went Francisco, where bh 
stayed at the Bay oul or % It is believed that 
he has soined the U y information r 
gar ! will be Irwin Ch 
347 Markhain Street, 


PRIME, mont. a native of Brooklyn, New Y¥ 
last heard of City, South Dakota, ebout 
five years ago f- one knowing his present whereabout 
will do great favor by notifying M. L. Fragan, Box 6 
Rainier, Washington 


Toronto, Canada 


LUFKIN.—I would like to communicate with any of th 
descendants of the two Lufkin brothers who came from 
England the United States about two hundred and 
fifty years brother settled in Massachusetts, and 
the other ir in I am particularly interested in the 
State of Maine branch of the family George Lufkin, 218 
South Howard Street, Spokane, Washington 


SLIVERS, A. ° Ple ase 
good news Move to ant’s 


Madre, D. IL. Eg. ‘Box 23, 


LITTLE, JAMES LEwis, the son of Laura Little, of 
Anderson, California He ig thirty-two years old, wit! 
light-brown hair, bine eyes, a sallow complexion, and 
white teeth. He disappeared from his home nearly a« ye 

ally works as a farm hand, hop picking 
t € potera His wife will be deeply erat 
7 nite of t Mrs. May Little, 164 Clara Street 
San Francisco, Cali fornia 


send your addre 
iss end of July. 
s 


BOYD, LEA and RAYMOND, who were left at St. Jo 
seph’s Orphan Home in Lafayette, Indiana, about 1905 
It has been impossible to get any information from the 
home, and their father will be most grateful to any one 
who can help him to find his sons. Roy Boyd, care of this 
magazine. 


MASON. GEORGE E. 
Me ink , Safe 


who for several years was a sales 
Lock Company, of Toledo, and 
Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio 
a plano tuner. He has a sis 
brothers, who live in or near New 
who has known him 

years would like to hear from him or from his 

or any one who knows him, Any information 
either these two men will be greatly appreciated 
George A. Abell, Box 233, Lebanon, Kentucky 


Florence, 
City. 
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_ DAVIDSON, mas, (6s SEQnGE ALBERT, who moved 4 


Ries to any one who can 

wee will help her to get her 
homas Moran, 501 West One 

Hundred and Thirty - - Street, New York City. 


DRISCOLE, DENNIS P.—In 1919 he lived at 518 East 

Water Street, Milwaukee. Seme money was sent to him, 

receipt for it was signed by some one else, and 

letters sent to him at that address, have been returned 

marked “Unknown in Neighborhood.’’ Any one knowing 

his whereabouts will do a kindness by writing to M. D., 
eare of this magazine. 


TAYLOR, JAMES, formerly of Buffalo, and last heard 
from in Boon, Michigan. He is asked to send his address 
te M. G. D., care of this magazine. 


SON, E. J.—Come home. All 0. K. Mother, S. E. W. 


BLASKeeURy, WILLIAM VESTAR, who once lived at 
Johnsten City, Tennessee, and who went to France from 
Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia, in the spring of 1918, with either 
the 56th, or the 156th Infantry. A friend who has not 
heard from him since that time, and thinks he may have 
been killed in France, is anxious to get news of him 
and will be glad to hear from any ene who ean tell him 
what has become of him. Richard Phillips, Route No. 1, 
Bex 5, Wildwoed, Georgia. 


INFORMATION WANTED of the present whereabouts 
of “Ida Jumbo.”” She had six sisters, Fannie, Rae, Net 
tle, Leah, Annie, Sarah, and one brother, 

saw her about ten years ago, when she 

Avenue and Twenty-sixth Street, New York City, and who 
7 very anxious to find her. Arthur, care of this maga- 
zine. 


FURSDON, JENEAVA.—She was last seen when living 
at 225 Oakdale Avenue, Toledo, Ohio, about 1910. Any one 
knowing her present address will do a great favor by 
sending it to 8S, Ceunterman, P. QO. Box 184, North Balti- 
more, Ohio, 


PIMIENTA, S. M.—He is six feet tall, 
dred and seventy pounds, has black hair, 
mustache, a sallow complexion, and wears glasses. He is a 
Prenchman by birth and speaks several languages. He left 
Toledo, Ohio, September, 1917. He is asked to com- 
municate with A. A. P., care of this magazine. 


LATCHUM, CHARLES HILL.—He was discharged from 
the armored cruiser California at San Francisco in De- 
cember, 1913. His home at that time was in Wilmington, 
Delaware He is about twenty-seven years old, and has 
dark hair If he will write to his old a a he will 
hear of something to his advantage. J. , care of 
this magazine, 


SPALLAS, NICK, formerly of 33 Pearl Street, Stough- 
tou, Massachusetts, and of the 161st Field Artillery, is 
asked to write to N. M., care of this magazine. 


PAOL!I, JULES.—There is a letter for you at this office. 
Please send us your address. 


ROBERTS. SAM, who used to be with the C. Bar Out- 
fit down in Dragoon Station, Arizona, is asked to write to 
his pard, Texas Jack, C. L., care of this magazine. 


CAIN, JAMES, who lived at 1322 Teche Street, Algiers, 
Louisiana, about three years ago, and was last heard of 
in Brooklyn, New York. He is now twenty-three years 
old. If he sees this, he is asked to write to his brother, 
and if any one who knows him will send his address, 
or call his attention to this notice and tell him that his 
father passed away on the 25th of June, 1919, they will 
win the deepest appreciation of his family. Edward Cain, 
8131 Apple Street, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


MILLER.—I, Miller, and my 
Miller, P the Mission 
Louis, I was taken by a family 
named Schilichte, . Louls, and Charles by Ludwig 
Schilling, of Preston, Illinois. This man died eight years 
ago, and Charles was with him only one year when 
his father took him to St. Louis. The father then died 
at the home of a There was another sister 
whose first name I know. I would like very 
much to find her and will appreciate any information that 
will help me in my quest. Mrs. Carrie F., Box 175, Salt 
Lake City, Utah 


HOOD, JEANIE and 


weighs one hun- 
gray eyes, 


brother, Charles 


Carrie 
Free School, St. 


RANIE.—They were last heard of 
in Dallas about thirty years ago. Their mother’s name 
was Mary. Their half brother would be glad to hear of 
them, and will be grateful to any one who can give 
him information that will lead to his getting in touch 
with them. E. Hood, Whitesboro, Texas. 


COX, THOMAS.—He left his home in Montreal, Can- 
ada, when he was seventeen years old, and was last 
heard from at Hoaten Lake, Michigan, about 1880 Any 
information will be thankfully received by Mrs. George 
Johnson, R. F. D. Bex 92, Paso Robles, California. 


JOHNSON, EDMOND THORNTON.—He was last heard 
of at Presidio. California, in 1898. Any information will 
be gladly received. Mrs. Mabel Zimmerman, Box 139, 
Falls City, Oregon. 


ets EMMA.—It Is very important that yeu communi- 
te with me. Either Charley, Camden, or ‘oly safe, Bon. 


 ebianh ROBERT.—He is about thirty-seven years old, 
of stocky build, with a rather fair complexion, i, & is 
slightly ccipoied in one hand. He was !ast seen in 
kane, Washington, about 1910. His sister will be decahy 
grateful for any information about him. Box 26, 
land, Oregon. 


EVANS, FRANK.—When last 
Fresno, California, in December, 1918. He is thirty-seven 
years old, about five feet six inches tall, with blue eyes, 
sandy hair, and a fair complexion. His mother is anx- 
jously seeking him, and will be most grateful to any one 
who can help her in her search for her son. Mrs. Anna 

Evans, 507 East Fourth Street, Albany, Oregon. 


WILSON, EDITH, also known as May Vandermann, for- 
merly of Portland, Oregon. Any one whe knows her 
present address will do a favor by sending it to H. E. B., 
care of this magazine. 


PERSON, E. C.—He was last heard of in San Antonio, 
Texas. His mother is very auxious to hear frem_ him, 
and will greatly appreciate any information that will help 
ed to find him. rs. Leona Person, care of this maga- 
rine. 


BERRY, MRS. B. B., 
nah, Georgia, in oon: 1918. She is 
to W. O. Jordan, P. O. Box 51, Hull, Texas. 


BURLINGAM, MRS. LUCY 8.—MHer maiden name was 
McDonald, and she was a native of Montello, Wiscensin. 
A relative is anxious to find her, and will be glad if she 
will send her present address to him. Frank Briggs, care 
of this magazine. 


ALLINGER, FRANKIE, LESSIE, and VAM.—Their ages 
run from twenty-four to twenty-six years. Their youngest 
brother, who is now twenty-two, is very anxious to find 
them. Two of them he has never seen, and the other 
one he “e = only once in his life. If any reader can 
help him to meet his brothers, he will be very grateful. 
Philip Hugene Allinger, care of this magazine. 

SNYDER, TOM.—When last heard of he was in Sas- 
katoon, Canada. His old friend would like to hear from 
him and asks him to write to Breckenridge, Texas. 


heard from he was at 


who was last heard of in Savan- 
ete to write 


IDE, IRENE, who lived in Kenosha, Wisconsin, in 1918, 
and later went to Davenport, lowa. Any information that 
will lead to her present whereabouts will be greatly appre- 
elated by R. R. Benzle, 3644 North Racine Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


EVANS, PHYLETUS CLINTON.—TIlis brother would be 
glad to hear from him, or from any relative. Any one 
knowing their address will do a kind favor by writing to 
crane as, Riytvester Evans, 111 West McCord Street, Neosha, 

issour 


SHAFFER, FLOYD EDSON.—Ile is about five feet seven 
inches tall, with brown hair and eyes and a dark com- 
plexion. He has served in the army and was last heard 
of in Pocatello, Idaho. His sister would be glad to hear 
from him. Mrs. Ethel Duncan, care of this magazine. 


LEAVITT, ETTA E.—When last heard of she was in 
Youngstown, Ohio, in 1918. She is asked to write te 
L. R. 8S., care of this magazine. 


FAWLEY, JACOB, or his children, who were in Oveola, 
Ohio, when last heard from. Also the children of COLUM- 
BUS FRITTAPOE, whose daughter, Dollie, was last heard 
from in Kansas. Any news of these people will be gladly 
panes by their cousin, Mrs. Sallie White, Barnum, West 
Jirginia. 


McCLELLAND, MRS. CHARLES, formerly Maud McCoy, 
of Penville, Indiana, and last heard from at Bartlesville. 
Oklahoma. Any news of her wil) be gladly received by 
an old friend, Mrs. Carotbers, 158 South Catalina Avenue, 
Pasadena, California, 


TURNER.—Thirty-six years ago a young Woman, who 
signed her name Sarab N. David, gave a baby bey, named 
George, to Peter P. Giesbrecht, at Morden, Manitoba, Can- 
ada. She afterward married a man named Turner. Her 
son jis anxious to know something of his mether, and will 
be grateful for any information. George W. Giesbrecht, 
care of this magazine. 


PARSONS, JAMES, 
Station, Pennsylvania, 
s very anxious to hear from him. 
North Hollenbeck Street, Los Angeles, 


LEONARD, MARY FOSTER.—In 1887_ she married 
Charles Leonard, and sailed with him from Bangor, Maine, 
to Greenock, Scotland. 
riage has never seen her since that time. 
woman, short and stout, with dark-brown hair and eyes. 
Every effort has been made to get news ef her, but with- 
out success, and her daughter feels that some of our read- 
ers may be able to enlighten her as to what 
her mother. She will be the happiest woman in the werld 
if she should have the good fortune to find her. Please 
write to Minnie, care of this magazine. 


who was last heard of in Alden 
about fifteen years ago. His brother 
Garfield Parsons, 
Califernia. 








a 


144 Missing Department 





HH} TANDYK, STEPHEN, Inst heard of In Tawton, Okla- | G.—t would lire to hear from you, Please write 
ih homa, in 1918. A with the oe in Honolulu, Ha- me R 
° e ome - 

i wali Baier. "ir Bs ie “has, tmo sit Hulyend. , CARTWRIGHT, ARTHUR W.—tle is colored, Is five fect 
| Sout >) ve inches . aD ‘ormer vec n Chicago. e@ Was 
f, 7 ith Locust Street, Easton, Pennsylvania last heard of in Bend, Oregon, His sister is anxious to 
ai GRANT, MRS. PHOEBE ALLISON.—She is about forty- get news of him and will be grateful for any informa- 
| nine years old, and is sought by her twin daughters, who tion Mrs. Belle Collins, 3321 Vernon Avenue, Chicago, 
ft ‘ were taken away from her whew they were four years old Illinois. 
+ and have never seen her since. There is also a_ brother, 
} Arthur Allison Grant. who was separated from his sisters DUFFY, WILLIE.—He has been missing since 1900. He is 
in the Chicago Orphans’ Home. The girls are now twenty- about forty-five years old, with dark hair and blue eyes. 
i four years old They will be thankful to any one who and was last heard of at Galveston, Texas. An old friend 
im ean help them to find their mother and brother. Goldie would like to hear from him. P. Cox, Route 8, Box 295 
4 Grant, care of this magazine. Dallas, Texas. 
: WILKINSON, JOSIAH.—Ue was in the Canadian army CARLIN, FRED.—He was in the marine corps until 
i in 1915 under the name of Patrick O'’Fayh. He was born 1915, and is now about thirty-one years of age, five feet 

in Shropshire, England, and went to Canada about four- eight inches tall, and has a large scar on his right cheek 
{ teen years ago. Also ARTHUR WILKINSON, a sailor, last Hiis brother would be glad to hear from him, and will be 
: heard of in Port Sydney about two years ago. Any news thankful for any information. William L. Carlin, 2615 
til of either of these men will be gratefully received by Sam Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Wilkinson, 54 Bond Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


CUMMINGS, ELMER.—He has been missing for four 
ROSE, MARGARET 3§.—She is about thirty-five years years, and is wanted by his mother. There is money 





i. old, five feet three inches in height, and has a dark com- waiting for him from his grandmother. Johnston's estate 
' plexion. She lived in Detroit, Michigan, from 1908 to Jennie Cummings, 2737 Mobile Avenue, Sawtelle, California 
\ 1910, Good news is awaiting her and she is asked to 
write to C. E. BR, care of this magazine HAYES, WALTER SHAW, who was adopted by a fam- 
4 e ee ¢ ily named Hayes, when he was one year old, in Moscow 
- is on ee sn iliesslonie Ms Be Idaho. He is now eleven. Since then his stepfather has 
3 Geir and brown eyes and waiks “with a slight limp. An died, and his sister ts very anxtous to find her, little 
old friend will be glad to have news of him. R. M.. care brother. She will be deeply grateful for any assistance “ 
: razi in the matter Mrs. C, Shaw “Tonies, Box 94, Umatilla, ; 
7 of this magazine. j 
Fy Oregon. } 
| Eeee: CAUL.—-On the eighth of Apri! of this year he STEWART and THAIRD, sailors, are asked to write to 
: went away to look for work, and has not returned to his their old friend, Dizzy, who will be very glad to hear 
it home. He is twenty-five years old, tall and thin, with from them. Care of this magazine | 
dark hair andi green eyes He is a driver and used to : ‘ ; 
at live in Toledo, Ohio It is thought that be may be in GERKING, Clarence.—He is about five feet ten inches 
r Detroit, under the name of Jobn Barnes Any informa- tall, with dark hair and eyes and a dark complexion He 
3 tlon about him will be welcomed by his familly His wife limped slightly from a broken ankle. When lagt, heard | 
" is very ill. Mrs. P. Clark, care of this magazine from he was in Brandon and Marshfield, Oreg ot, about 
i} nine years ago His sister would like very save to hear ! 
4] WILLIAMS, BERNICE.—Your brother, H. F. S., would of him, and hopes, if he sees this. that he will write to | 
fl like to hear irom you. Write to me at Foe 162, her. Mrs. Ella Hepburn, 8414 Thirty-second Street, S. W i 
ia Tampico, Mexico. Seattle, Washington } 
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; In the Next Issue You Will Find: 

THE INDIGO STAMP 

q A Long, Complete Novel 

‘ By HUGH KAHLER 

| The Opening Chapters of 

4 THE STEP ON THE STAIRS 

i By GILES BRADBROOK 

ind 

Another Installment of 

’ THE BROWN ARM 

i By BAYARD BLACKFORD 

i Short Stories by Ernest M. asi J. S. Fletcher, Herman 

4 Landon, Frederick Ames Coates, and others. 
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The Scientific ~ 
| CornEnder 
| Bauer & Black 


Chicago.US.A 


Either Way 


Ends every corn 























— 








Use Blue-jay as you like best. The Blue-jay method is easy, | 
Apply liquid Blue-jay from a bottle, gentle, sure. 
or use the Blue-jay plaster. It is scientific—the creation of a 
| The effects on the corn are world-famed laboratory. 
identical. For your own sake, stop paring 
| The pain stops. And the entire corns. Cease the old, harsh, in- 
com quickly loosens and comes out. efficient methods. 
Blue-jay now is ending some two Learn what millions know— 
million corns a month. that corns are folly, the pain is 
It has so reduced corn troubles needless. Anybody can be kept for- 
that most folks never have them. ever free from corns with Blue-jay. 
It will end them all when all Prove this tonight. Buy Blue- 
folks know about it. jay from your druggist. 


Blue-] 
BYE Plaster or Liquid 
The Scientific Corn Ender 

BAUER & BLACK Chicago New York Toronto 
Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products | 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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eT ee in ae 


| LOWERS that bloom in 
. the fall have delicious rivals 
in palate-delights that bloom 
the year sronnd — tempting 
Nasisco Sugar Wafers. 
These delicacies know no 
seasons, and appear every- 
where, night and day. You 
will find them wherever 
beverages, ices or fruits are 
served. You will eat them 
for their very own goodness, 


Sold in the famous 


In-er-seal Trade Mark package 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 








Please mention this mayazine when answering advertisements 
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BE A CERTIFICATED 
_ELECTRI CIAN 








I WILL TRAIN YOU AT HOME 
A real position like this—for you 


The country needs is thousands of trained, Certificated Electricians to fill good positic positions—and at big 
pay. It’s alla matter knowing how, and I will teach you by my up-to-date, modern instruction. You 
can learn at home, without interfering with your regular work, by my highly successful method of 
Home InstructiontinPractical Electricity. Prepare NOW, and be ready in a few months to earn your 


$65 to 7175 a Week 


Send for This Book A Real Opportunity for You 





















My book, “HOW TO BECOME AN EXPERT 
ELECTRICIAN,” has started thousands of 
young men on the way to splendid success, 
Anew edition of this book has just been printed. 
I want every young man interested in Elec- 
tricity to have a copy, and will send you one 
ABSOLUTELY FREE AND PREPAID. Write me to-day. 


How I Train My Students 


As Chief Engineer of the Chicago Engineering 
Works I know exactly the kind of training a man 
needs toenable him to get and hold good positions, and to 
earn big pay. I have trained hundreds of men who are hold- 
ing splendid electrical positions. Many are now guccessful 
Electrical Contractors. 


I give each of my students personal attention 
and a complete and thorough training. I give 
him a SPLENDID ELECTRICAL OUTFIT FREE, and 
much of the training is done by actual work. When my 
Students graduate and receive their Certificate they are 
ready for areal position. But still more, at any time you 
wish you can come to our splendidly equipped Electrical 
Shops for special training. Noother school can give you this, 


Delay never got you anything. 
and get started now. 


Dept. 439 1918 Sunnyside Ave. 








WRITE'NOW—DON’T DELAY 


Action is what counts. G 2 
Write me, or send me the coupon, right NOW. 


“nF 225" Chicago Engineering Works 


Wishing is never going to make your dreams 
come true. You’ve got to study—to learn. 
A man‘is worth $2 or $3 a day from his neck down—and 
no more; but there is no limit to what he can be worth 
from his neck up. 

A trained mind is what gets the big pay. It 
is this training that you need, and I can train 
you in a few months. Are you ambitious to make a real 
success—then send me the coupon—to-day. 


Electrical Outfit—Free 


To every student who answers this ad I am 
giving a Splendid Electrical Ou tfit of standard size, Elec- 
trical Tools, Instruments, Materials, etc., absolutely free, 
Furthermore, to every E ‘lectrical Stude nt I give a truly 
galuable surprise that I cannot explain here. 
















I am continually receiving requests 
from employers to send them trained 
Electrical men. I assist my students to 
secure good positions. I keep in touch 
with them for years, helping and ad- 
vising them in every possible way. 


7 Engineee 
COOKE, 
7, Dept. 439 

‘p 1918 Sunayside Ave. 


Get started— 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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Diamond 
> Rings bt. 






y ~ Allthe popular mount- 
‘ ings, plain and fancy en- 
A graved, Green, White 
A and Yellow Solid Gold, very 
special at $85, $100, a 
Mm $150 up. Pearl Neck- 

faces from $15 to $500. Ff 
Watches, guaranteed 25 
years,as low as $2.50 a month. 

STORES In 
maid LEADING ciTies 


rr LEARN INDUSTRIAL T 

Learn how to cut costs; how to eliminate waste; 
how to speed up production; how to handle the im- 
portant problems entering into Industria] Manage- 
ment and you can name your own ealary. 

Business today is suffering from under production. 
Great organizations are ready to pay almost any 
price to men who can increase the output of shop, 
office or factory. Good management is based on 
48 factors of efficiency. These factors and their 
practical application, you can quickly master by the 
LaSall> Problem Method of Home Training, under 
the direction of our large staff of industrial efficiency 


experts. Low cost. Easy monthly terms. Write now— 
for free particulars about thie salary raising course. 


LaSalle Extension University 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the Worid 
Dept. Chicago, Illinois 


UBERTY BONDS 




















YOU CAN MAKE CIGARETTES LIKE THESE 
A Practical Novelty 


TURKO CIGARETTE ROLLER 


for Cigarette Smokers 


Sent postpaid for 50 cts. Address, 


Turko Roller Co, Box 38, Station = 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO., National Credit Jewelers 





New York City | 





















Send for Jewelry - 
) Catalog. Itis Free 7 


There are 128 pages of Diamonds, 
Watches, Jewelry Every article is 
specially selected and priced unu- 
sually low. Whatever you select will 
be sent prepaidbyus. You see and 
examine the article right in your 
own hands. If satisfied, pay one-fifth 
of purchase price and kee p it, balance 
divided into eight equal amounts, pay-Loftis’ Pertection" 
able monthly. Send for Catalog today. Diamond oth a } 








jon's **T. 
Dept.0222 108 WN. State St. 
Ccnicaco, ILLINOIS 


SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE- 


320 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED, CLOTH 
By Winfield Scott Hall, M.D., Ph.D. 


SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 


What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
What every young husband and 
Every young wife should know 
Mailed in at every parent should know 
plain wrapper. Table contents and commendations on request. 
AMERICAN PUB.CO., 984 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia 


















Made to your measure 
payable after received 
Perfect fit, fine goods and tailoring, 
$20 saving, all guaranteed or no pay. 
Wj Samples Free. Every man wanting to 
dress well and save money should write 
at once for our beautiful free book of 






ing everything. Write letter or postal, 
just say “‘Send me your samples’’ and get 
everything by return mail free. Importa 











to every man. Write today sure. 
| PARK TAILORING COMPANY 

Dept 245 Chicago, ILL 

AWVNWEVUUUUUUURLLUULULUIULUALUUEL.LUULOULUUSLLLLLLULUVURULURLELLUURLRLOLLULUU 
BOUND VOLUMES of SMITH’S MAGAZINE now 

ready. . PRICE, $3.00 per volume. Address Subscription 
Department, STREET & SMITH CORPORATION, 79-89 
Seventh Avenue, New York. 
OMVOUASAAVDUQSUTGLULU000000000070000000 000000 S000HOU0HOLSNLIOANOUGOUOFOTOOAOUOTSOUSUOANAUOOAAETAOO SUAS 1 














Please 


mention this magazine 


BRUSHES... 


when 








Established 1810 

110 Years of Making Good Brushes 
Replaced foreign brushes in the 
U.S. in 1812, and became soon the 
leading manufacturers of Brushes 
in the United States. Later, and 
now, the largest manufacturers of 
Brushes in the world. 
Excellent quality; infinite variety 
of all kinds of Brushes. 





———OoO 









Send for Illustrated Literature 
John L. Whiting-J. J. Adams Co., 

Brush mane .cturers for Over 110 Ye ars and 
» Largestin the World 
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“The proudest moment of 
our lives had come?!” | 


“It wasourownhome! There were two glistening tears in Mary’s eyes, yet a smile was | 
on her lips. I knew what she was thinking. 


“Five years before we had started bravely out together. The first mouth lad taught us the old, old lesson 
that two cannot live as cheaply as one. I had left school in the grades to go to work and my all too thin pay } 
envelope was a weekly reminder of my lack of training. MW 
Ina year Betty came—three mouths to feed now. Mean 


while living costs were soaring. Only my salary and I TINTERNATIONAL C CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
were standing still. BOX 3045-B SCRANTON, PA. 
y iu go to school again—right here at home? You can put inan fj Explain, without obligating ime, how I can qualify for the post- 
yur ortwo after supper each night while I sew Learn to do tion, or in the subject, before which I mark x. — 
some one thing. You'll make good—I know you will.’ oo biog ee aa 1 bearer kt i 
“Well, we talked it over and that very night I wrote to Scranton. —recot wi — aewere wi ~ So 
A few days later | had taken up a course in the work I wasin. It Tele hand =: fant 3h aigy We eltes 
is surprising how rapidly the mysteries of our business became aeheeen pd - vty zard and 
clear to me—took on a new fascination. Ina ttle while an open mEOuANtOal SNGINEER et “dt , 
ng came, I was ready for itand was promoted—with an increase. Mech : 1 Dr t ~ l LUS pm RATING 
Then I was advanced again. There was money enough to even Stachine Oh + omen 
lay alittle aside. Soit went. ‘Tosuaabae iin 
*‘And now the fondest dream of all has come true We havea Gas Engine Operating 
real home of our own with the little comforts and luxuries Mary OLVIL ENGINEEK | BOOKKEEPER 
1 always longed for, a little place, as she says, that ‘Betty can Survering and Mapping [J Stenographer and Typist 
proud to grow up in NE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER Oc ert. Public Accountant 
“I look back now in pity at those first blind stumbling years. R 
Each evening after supper the doors of opportunity had swung Marine Engineer Railway Accountant 
de and I had passed them by. How grateful I am that Mary Ship Draftsman Commercial Law 


elped me to see that night the golden hours that lay within. | ARCHITECT GOOD ENGLISH 




















oe a 


rivate Secretary 





TIONARY ENGINEER TRAFFIC MANAG 


In city, town and country all over America there are men with Contractor and Builder Teacher 
happy families and prosperous homes because they let the Inter- Architectural Draftsman Common cee Subjects 
itional Correspondence Schools come to them in the hours after Concrete Builder CIVIL SERV 
ipper and prepare them for bigger work at better pay. More Structural Engineer Railway Matt ¢ Cle rk 
in two million men and women in the last 29 years have ad PLUMBING 4ND HEATING AUTOMORILE OPERATING 
vanced themselves through spare time study with the I. C. S Sheet Metal Worker Aate Kepairing 
)ver one hundred thousand right now are turning thelr evenings 
tv profit. Hundreds are starting every day 
You, too, can have the position you wantin the work you like 
t. You can have a salary that will give your family the kind of 
home, the comforts, the little luxuries that you would like them 
»have, Yes, youcan! No matter what your aye, your occupa- 
n, or your means—you can do it! 
All we ask is the chance to prove it. That's fair, isn'tit? Then 
ark and mail this coupon. There 


eed Overseer or Supt. Navigation 
CHEMIST AGRICULTURE 
eh () Poultry Raising 








Present 
Occupation — 
Street 














i $s no obligation and not a penny 
| feost. But it may be the most important step you ever took in and No. 
our life. City _ State__ — 
| Canadians may send this coupon to r-20-t0 
« ——= =] International Correspondence Schools, Muntreal, Canada 
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Agents and Help Wanted 


GOVER NME NT POSITIONS are 
t i expert Gover 








Exar 

boo 

Civil Se e 
HOW - MUCH _ G. ASOLINE CAN YO 





SELL AT 2c. PER GAL LON? World 


ve it Secure ex 














unty “‘Carbon- 
y Beach 
WE CrARY YOU IN fur- 
verything 1 $30 to 
ly ¢ g our Specialty Candy 
* anywhere Sooklet free Rag 
Box 98, East Orange. N. J 
gsc hath Excellent oppor 
unity, good pay vel Write C. T 
Jauiwig 436 Westover Building Kansas 
City. Mo 





SELL our hosiery underwear direct 
to consumer Large line good profits— 
n j Samples 


deliverie r eed 
Write The C & D Co., Dept. 15, 
fict 














Rapi N 
Age 17 to 55. Experience unneces- 
Travel; make secret investigations, re- 
Ss rpernses American For- 
eign Det ‘Ager y, 114 St Louis 
DO YOU WANT TO EARN $3,000 to 
$5,000 a year? You can do it easily. See 
Advertisement Anderson Steam Vulcani 





in this issue 


$40-$100 week Free samples 


AGENTS 
Gold Sign Letters any one can put on store 
window Liberal offer to general agents 
Metallic Letter Co., 431 T. N. Clark, Chi- 
cago 

SALESMAN—CIT Y “OR, _ TRAVE ANG 
Experic e unnece ary r 


time to 





$10.00 WORTH oF 
fur toilet wate 
free to agents on our 
sian Co., Dept "yor 

DETECTIVES EARN BIG 
Travel Great Demand Ext 
neces I 








MONEY 


ence un- 








*articulars free Write. Amer- 
in Detective System. 1968 Broadway, N. Y¥ 
AGENTS—Large manufacturer wants 
ents to sell hosiery underwear, shirts, 


dresses, skirts, waists, shoes 
Write for free si 
Broadway, New York 
$28 TO $46 WEEF LY in your spare time 
doing special adve z 
families of your city No exper 
gary Write today for full 
American Products Co,, 2346 
Bidg., Cincinnatl, O 
AMBITIOUS? WE 


you in business; 


clothing, ete 
Madison Mills, 503 








part? ( uli ars 
5 American 


WILL 
manufacture 


ESTABL ISH 
wanted 





everywhere under your name, each 
(retailing $1.50); show you how reach 
consumers, dealers, agents, per and 





by mail; furnish everyth and advertise 
for you free. Tremendou business 
Kaley of Brooklyn made month 
WwW proof Scientifi Laboratories 
St Brooklyn, N 
DISC OVER! Big steady income 
assing or mall order 
York 
offered 
stributors for new 
ompetition; cde 
exclusive rights 
and full co- 








NEW 
Spare time i) 
Ferber Company 296 Broadway 


~ EXTRAORDINARY — opportunity 









men to become di 
ing marketed. No 


Start small and 
t Apportunity 
10,000 yearly 
Garfield Bldg 


TIRE 
SENTATIV 
Extra-Ply 17 
Mile Fact 
furnished M 
Oak, Kansas 


AGENTS EXCLUSIVE REPRE- 
Melling 





Missouri 
« BROKE KS, want 





ALESMEN & d. We 


offer only the best Companies’ stocks Lib- 
eral commissions paid Bank references 
urnished. Harwell Brokerage Company, 


Wichita Falls, fexas. 





Agents and Help Wanted Continued 





aig heed PRAPE LL 


INSPECTORS earn 





} » i idard Business 
tute, Buffalo, N. Y¥ 








Patents and eens 


INVENTORS desiring to secure patents 
should write for our gu ide book ‘‘How To 
} ° s id le 








Get Your Patent tch or de- 

scription for our of inion of its patentable 
I ph & Co., Dept. 412, Wash- 
~ Write for Evid of ¢ 









and free gu 

or sketch and description 

opinion of its patentable nature. 
P 





references. ompt Attention 
able Terms. Victor J. Evans & 
Ninth, Washington, D. C 

PATENTS. Highest references Rates 
reasonable Best results Promptness as- 
sured Booklet free Watson E. Coleman, 


624 F Street, Washir 


igton, 


Patent Lawyer, 
» < 


PATENTS, Trademark, 
t word free Long experience a 
Prompt rt fete Sapte 8 
1 Correspondenc licite 
sults procured. — Mevge » Ww ashingto 


PATENTS—Send for free book 
information for invent 
f your invention for Fre 
its patentable nature Prompt service 
(Twenty years experience.) Talbert & T al- 
bert, 4307 Talbert Bidg., Wash gton, D.C, 


S promptly proce ae ~ Moder rate 
Fees References snd Sketch or 
Model George og siniael, Master of 
Patent Law, 18-J Loan & Trust Bldg., 
Washington, D >! 













Contains 
Ts Send 
Opinion of 

















Mail Order Business 


I MADE $25,000 with small Mail Order 
Business. Sample article 25c. Free Booklet. 
Stam, Alss Scott, Coloes Y 





Short Stories and Photoplays 











WRITE NEWS ITEMS and Short 
Storie for pay in spare time ( opys 
right I and =pla re Pre Re- 
portir = i t St. Louis ) 

WRITE PHOTOPL. AYS $300 paid 

r one for suitable eas lence ume 
necessary; complet line Producers 





~PHOTUPLAYS wanted ; prices paid, 
Great demand We show you how Get 
rticulars. Rex Publishers, Box 175— 











$50—$100 weekly 
free 


tion; prize offer 
lege, Box 278, X 
FREE to 
of money-mak 
the A B C of 
writing. At 
Authors’ Press, » 
FREE TO Expert Crit sm, 
Stories, etc., commission Also 
want Photoplays and Ideas for California 
y unnecessary— Plot 
ISS. or write Hare 
Building, San Frane 








Chart Free 
vard Company 
cisco, California 


ubmit 
Marvi 








Duplicating Devices 


“MODE RN” DUPLICATOR—A Susiness 
Getter. $1.50 up. 50 te > copies from pen, 
typewriter or gelatine, 
40,1 000 firms use i trial You 
need iT T. Durkia, 
Reeves & Co., 











Pi ttsburgh, Pa. 





Wanted to 


MAIL DIRECT he rik 
silve net 


Buy 
RE I INE RS any 











old gold, wats hes, 
diamonds, platir um ewelry, 
gold nuggets 

Stam them to us 





xls returned in 10 days if 
fied The Ohio Smelting & 











Business Opportunities 


THE BANK PAYS you 4 Would you 
be interested in 18% 1 Sankers Finance 

















Co., 802-4 Western Indemnity Bldg., Dal- 
las, Texas 
Songs, Poems, etc. 

WRITE the Words for a Song We 
write music nd guarantee to secure pub- 
lication. Submit poems on any subject, 
Broadway Studios, 159C Fitzgerald Build- 
ing. New York 

WRITE words for a song. We write 


music guarantee publisher's acceptance 
Submit poems on patriotism, love or any 
subject. Chester Music Co., 920 S. Michi- 
gan Av., Room 3, Chicago 

WRITE WORDS FOR A SONG.—We 
write music, publish and aoare copyright 
Submit poems on any subjec The Sotee 
politan Studios, 914 S$ ichisin Avenue, 
Room 120, Chicago 

HARDING'S (Established sixty years) 
prints, publishes, composes and arranges 
music for authors. Catalogs and music 

















free for stamp Frank Harding, Music 

Printer, Eas d St.. New ork 
SONG-WKITERS’ GUIDE SENT FREE! 

Contains valuable instructions ar advice 





Submit song-poems for examination We 
will furnish mus copyright and facilitate 
publication or sa Knickerbocker Stuc 








301 Gaiet New Yor 
HAVE YOU SONG POEMS? I have 
tion Ray Hibbeler, D102, 4040 





Chicago 
Words for a Song. 
* and publish 
Poem to-day. B. Lenox Co., 





15th St ew York 





Vaudeville 
GET ON THE STAGE! Experience un- 
necessary Send stamp for instructive book- 
let “All About Vaudeville.” LaDelle, Sta. 
255, Jackson, Mich. 





Please mention this magazine when answering 

















Lennox Bl Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
Personal 
DO YOU Witt TO KNOW whether u 
are to gain success, win friends, be h 
or the reverse? Scientific, convin ing 
formation Wonderful re sults laimed 





patrons. ‘‘Key to Success ar perso! 
sketch for 10 cents and birth jate T 
son-Heywood Co Dept 300, Chr 
Bldg., San Fran ( 









ASTROLOGY—STARS TELL LIVE’s 
story. Send birth date and dime for trial 
reading. dy, 4307 Je fferson, Kansas City, 


Missouri, artment 74 st 
CLASSY girl pictures—2 beauties 
sixteen $1; re jed if dissatistied Kk 

leaf, St. Louis ’ 


YOUR Py : TURE. Busines 
riage ystery of Succe and 
scientific oy for « e and birthdate. One 
year’s events one ar. Plato, Box 102, 
Buffalo, N. Y 








health, mare 















Shorthand 


SHORTHAND. Best practic al system. K. 1. 
Shorthand, learn in 5 hours; ! 
easy practice Proof lessons, broc 
King Institute. EA-26, Station F, New_York 








Candy 


CHERI Super-C jocolates Assorted Ib. bor 
3 you 








$1.25 P. P. prepaid, insured. Best 
box with our compl 
S. 15th. Phila 








Farm Lands 


land = op)ot- 


Michigan 


LAN DSEEKERS Good 
tunities in rim and Kalkaska Counties 
Michigan of grains, fruit, truck. 

to $35 per re. 
tracts. R. KR, 











160 acre 
markets *hurches Good 
hunting; fine climate We help set 
Largest company 20 years’ exper 
Write for free booklet. Be 

Swigart Land Co., X1265 First Nat'l ! 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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IMPORTANT 


This set fe guaranteed not “knock down” furniture 
four chairs. tabe 
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Bigger and Bettcur Than Ever 


Brings the NEW Hartman 7-Piece 
Solid Construction Living Room Suite 


Even better than ever is this famous suite—made more mass‘ve, still more 


sturdy in construction—a marvelous work of the furniture makers’ art— 
the masterpiece for 1920-21—sent for only $1 now and on 30 days’ free trial. 


If youdon’t find this 

aa ear as ay. eplendid suite just 
f what you want, re- 

turn it and we will refund the $1 and pay freight both ways. If you 
keep it, pay balance, only $3 monthly —a whole year topay (see coupon). 
Complete suite consists of large arm rocker, large arm chair, library table, sew- 
ing rocker, desk or side chair, tabouret and book ends. Genuine mission, rich 

brown finish showing the beauty of the grain of the wood. 


© Ornamented with richly er’ ssed carved design on 
Solid Oak panelsof chairs, rockers ar | table, giving a won- 
derfully pleasing effect. ‘ife chair and rocker 
seats areconstructedinastrong, durable manner and upholster (= aw 
edinimitation Spanishbrownleather. Mostcomfortable,last- f 
ing and beautiful, Large arm chairand large rocker stand 36 FURNITURE & 
inches highoverall from floor, are 254 inches wideover alland / CARPET CO. 
have seats 2lxl8inches, Other rocker and chair have seats 3913 Wentworth Ave. Dept.2709 Chicago 




















17x16 inches. Handsome table is 24x36 inches and tabouret . 
has octagon-shaped top about 12 inches wide, standing 17 Enclosed find $1. Send the 7-Piece Living Room Suite 
inches high. Book ends just the right size and weight to No. 11|OBBMAS asdescribed. Guaranteed not ‘‘knock 


easily support large books. Shipped from factory in central down.’’ I am to have 30 days’ trial. If not satisfied 
Indiana or factory in western New York state. / will ship it back and you will refund my $1 and pay 
Shipping weight about 140 lbs. Order by No. freight both ways. If I keep it 1 will pay $3.00 per 

110BBMAS8. Price $38.85. Pay $1 down. month until the price $38.85 is paid. 

Balance $3.00 monthly. 


FREE CEC TEE © -SMRG:.,sceccccssesevessessssacccsonsssoscaseyesscscuasios “a 


postal for thie great book today 


HARTMA edb ly tag UDG o5ieccitniv cen: sibdansvesenisaiaiecebaseiny staal - 
3913 WentworthAve,~ Dept.2709 Chicago py Cit 
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TABLETS 


FOR 


All 
Pain 
Headaches 
Neuralgias 


Colds and La Grippe 


Women’s Aches and Ills 
Rheumatic and Sciatic Pains 


Ww M l . y Ask Your Druggist for A~K Tablets 
p St F y To-night | (I£ he cannot supply you, write us) 
Small Size Dozen Size 
Out of a deep sleep he woke her. She thought 
she knew him so well. Yet now, at two in the 1 O Cc 2] 5 cs 
morning, he burst on her with this terror—this Fac-Simile 


mystery—this what? a 
See Monogram 4 on the Genuine 


It’s the beginning of one of the best mysteries 


ever solved by the great detective. The Actikamnia Remedy Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


CRAIG 


GheAmerican 5 KE h Hi 


HUR B REEV! FREE 2smone 


ART 
@hie American Conan Doyle 


Write for Free Samples 





RING OFFER 

Just to advertise our famous Benstien im 

Te is the detective genius of our age. He has id 
taken science—science that stands for this age ri 

and allied it tothe mystery and romance of de ® pi ir n beatiful 3 ring box 

tective fiction. Even to the smallest detail | Ey postag e, boxing 

every bit of the plot is worked out scientifically . etc. If you can tell ft from «real 

amond return and money refunded. Only 

For nearly ten years, America has been watching 10,000 given sway. Send no money. Answer 
his Craig Kennedy—marvelling at the strange Send size of finger 

new, aes things that detective hero would | KRAUTH & REED, Dept.412 

unfol: i MASONIC TEMPLE CHICAGO 


3 REE 36 vi. 
10 Volumes | | [ Your Chance to Make Big Profits inVulcanizing 


t 
tly, we will give = Here is your chance to get into a highly profitable bu 
10 volumes. which will make you independent. High class vulcar 
lve one of the a in de mand everyw 
r t of our graduates 
3 $5 ) a year and over. 
» We make the Anderson 
ar Allan Poe is held to i | steam vulcanizer and Ande 
a has produced. To retreader and tea 
lassic » famous Anderson Me 
is is n.* Here are two of j Vulcanizing Our 
the greatest writers « and scientific detective dents 
stories n get the Keeve at a remarkably low they 
price and the Poe FREE fora short time only. Sign 1 with 


and mail the coupon now. and 
one -te nth 
b 








HARPER & BROTHERS, 32 Franklin Square, N.1 T : ‘ and costs $36 
1, set of Arthur B. Reeve 12 volumes. Also . y Soe eee Maiti t Rare $3. an 
r Allan Poe, in ro v« e If the putation 1s. ‘ . i Anderson vulcanize 
th sets within « papper 8 or hi N of the tire 
1 la and § pect And n students ucce wa 
I 9-20 uc 7 l sellan Anderso 
our course of instructi 
miss this on nity r di for full partic- 
of A ‘ t to you. 
Address ...ee+> «ee ANDE RSON STE AM he at AN ER Co. 
32 Williams Bidg.. Ind , Ind., U.S, A. 


Occupation ...sscccccceeecceevecesseeees nt your nae toa 


Name. .coccccccicccccccccccccccccccccsccccees 
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—and a fraction of a second 
might mean an _ accident 
that you could never forget. 


WHY TAKE A CHANCE? 





TRADE 


mA%e, 


Horn Button 


—attaches to the throttle lever where it is 
under the driver’s fingers at all times, leaving 
the hands on the wheel where they belong, 
especially in an emergency that requires the 
quick sounding of the horn. The installation 
is very simple, requiring no special tools or ma- 
chine work. Furnished complete with directions, 











Write fo: catalog showing every Ford need in the Apco 
line. Insist that every attachment you buy for your 
Ford bears the Apco name. Why not be sure of the 
best your monev will buy ? 


APCO MANUFACTURING CO. 
PROVIDENCE U.S. A. 


Please mention this magazine when 





ArcO 


MARK 
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Home Study 
Business Courses 


Do you want an important, high-salaried 
position? You can have one if you can do 
the work. LaSalle experts will show you 
how, guide you step by step to success and 
help solv? your person: 1 business problems. 
Our plan enat'es you t> tr in during spare 





hours withou! inter.erence with rour pres- 
entduties. Give us your name andiddress | 
and mark with an “X"’ below the hind of 
position you want to fill. \"e will mail 
catalog and full particulars regardi.g our | 
low cost monthly payment plan. Also our 
valuable book for ambitious men, “Ten 
Years’ Promotion In One”. Tear out and 
mail this advertisement today. No obliga- 
tion to you. L t us prove to you how this 
step has helped thousands of ambitious men 
to real success. 
pata tis ae COUN caus ance aes teen 
HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: 
Training for positions as Auditors, Comptrollers, 
Certified Pubhe Accountants, Cost Accountants, 
ete 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: 
Training for Official, Managerial, Sales and 
Executive Positions. 
TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT — FOREIGN AND 
DOMESTIC: Training for positions as Railroad 
and Industrial Traffic Banacers, ete. 
LAW: 
Training for Bar; LL.B. Degree. 
COMMERCIAL LAW: 
Reading, Reference and Consultation Service for 
Business Men 
PRODUCTION EFFICIENCY: Training for 
Production Managers, Department Heads, and all 
thosedesiringtraininginthe48 factorsof efficiency, 
BUSINESS LETTER WRITING: 
fraining for positions as Correspondents, Mail 
Sales Directors, and all executive letter-writing 
Positions. 
BANKING AND FINANCE: 
Training for executive positions in Banks and 
Financial] Institutions. 
Bi | onda SS ENGLISH: 
Won for Business Correspondents and Copy 
Writers. 
COMMERCIAL SPANISH: 
Training for positions as Foreign Correspondent 
with Spanish-speaking countries 
EXPERT BOOKKEEPING: 
Training for position of Head Bookkeeper. 
EFFECTIVE PUBLIC SPEAKING: 
Training in the art of forceful,effective speech for 
Ministers, Salesmen, Fraternal Leaders, Poli- 
ticians, Clubmen, ete: 
Cc. P. A. COACHING bigs ADV ANCED AC- 
COUNTANTS: Prepares tor State Board and 
Institute Examinations. 
° ° ° 
LaSalle Extension idan 
The Largest Business Training Institution 
inthe World 
Chicago, Illinois 

















(Wp 
Like sleeping ona 
fleecy cloud 


As you recline on an Ostermoor your muscl@ 
and nerves relax—-a few moments of drows 
ness—and you drift into slumberland 


OSTERMOQK 
MATTRESS 


No bumps, lumps, hollows, or sagging. Eight 
billowy Ostermoor sheets are hand laid ina 
tailor-made tick and carefully tufted. 

Insist that the mattress you buy is @ 
Ostermoor. And look for the Ostermoor label 

Sold by good dealers everywhere. 


Send for free samples of ticking and 
big catalog I convenient, visit 
our big salesrooms in New York 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY 
114 Blizabeth St., New York 


Canadian Agen 
Alaska Beddimg 
of Montreal, Ltt 
Montreal 
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Have You Ever Read 


Picture-Pla 
Magazine? 


Bubbling Over With Screen New 


STUUR LLL LP Wi 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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Elgin 
Watch 
, 14-Kt. 
On 10-Day Trial ms Gold. | 


New, thin model 


ed case. 2 
guarantee 


Desi de fo Tg B 


ft. Minto. beautiful 
bt 


The Dollar Value of 
High School Training 


Less Than 7c a <e - HAY E you ever thought why 


iret our exper so many employers demand a 
9. 58 gende- High School training of their employees— 
ten full dave. cide to buy. send §2.00a why the lack of it bars you from the best 
consider It the greatest month until $22.60 le paid. {A ositions? Take English and Mathematics, 

, for example. What high-grade position — 


Remember, you ° 
Order I oday ere not memes fia such as accounting, engineering or execu- 
or trial. tive work —can be handled rightly without 
—On I Yial reihgs id a knowledge of mathematics? How can 
reas. costs, operating expenses and overhead be 


dor ic sted, Acthow. Send your name to Devt. 90-0. Vea accurately computed without it? How can 
Our 128-page cata Log shows mere han you write good business letters and reports 
2000 bargaine tn Diamonds, (Watches f or sell goods without a command of English? 
cnd Jewelry. Write for é ¢ NOW, or There is a positive cash value to having a Hig 

School training. It means many more dollars to 


i M. LYON & CO 1 Maiden Lane you, because it throws open to you high-grade posi- 
oy New York,N. ¥. tions from which you are now barred. 
— Don’t Be Handicapped 


tt n99 Thousands like YOU—who were laboring under the 
handicap of not having had a High School training 
have taken advantage of the American School 
course and REMOVED THEIR HANDICAPS. 


ann » 7 This course has been specially repared for home 
“I ca Pas At \ do be k MORL pe ¥ study by noted professors. It fs complete, covers 
less, comfortable. inexpensive all roqatrens nts, and will remove the biggest 
No metal, wires nor rubber ? obstacle between you and success 
be used by anyone, young or old. If you have ~ ady had some part of a H gh 
The Morley Ph rf 9, School Trainin ou can start in exactly whe 
ohne poe ee you left off. "fl credit you with what you have 


taken and make ‘the tuition fee in proportion with 
DEAF the special course you require. 
is to the ears what glasses are to Read this Guarantee—then Act 


the eyes. Write tor Free Bookiet 
containing testimonials of 


users all over the country. It 
describes causes of deafness; aminations. Jeutnatity the be course. 


tells how and why the MORLEY 
PH be E affonis relief. , at AMERICAN SCHOOL of 
one hundred thousand sold. Correspondence 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 758, 26 S. 15 St., Phila, | Dept.Hc4 
— ie _—— CHICAGO 


TRAINING -TIHE 























Please send me booklet and tell me how 
I can fit myself for the position marked X 


High School Graduate Steam Engineer 
Western Union Courses awye 

Telephone Engineer ss Manager 
..Draftsman and Designer y ’u 
. Automobile Engineer ... Accountz and Auditor 
.Automobile Repai rman Bookkeeper 

Airplane Mechani Stenographer 

Fire Insurance Expert on’l Education Course 
Sanitary Engine OP i, -hool Branches 
.He pting one Ventilating ° al Engineer 

Eng ‘ Electric Light and Power 


- Maste . "p umber Superintendent 
Hydroelectric Engine 


e eee 
( ; cvenaneel 1 Engineer 
uticura alcum co asnetera! Engineer .«eee Wireless Operator 
. «Mechanical pnainese + Architect 


F ° atingly Fragrant == Shop Superintendent Building Contractor 


Always Healthful 


fan plefreeof ys Laboratories, Dept.D, Maldat, 
s8. Everywhere 25c. 
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Send the Coupon 


Ready now! The wonderful Baird-North 
Style Book for Fall. Shows most exclusive 
fashions, how to select the style best suited to 
youand how to get qualityc ‘lothes 
at prices which give you best 
values. Itis free. Send cou- @ 
pon or a post card—today. 

Two examples of Baird- 

North values given here. N 
Order either or both of these 
direct from this ad. 


Sport Hat 


Soft Duvetyne—richly em- 
broidered all over in floss and 
metallic thread. Close fit- 
ting upturned flexible 
brim. Drop ornaments 
at front. Very chic. 

Look where youwilland / 

you will not see a smart 

er model. Choice of four / 
colors. - 

Order Orange by No. 
19E9601. Order Brown 
by No. 19E9603. Order 
Navy Blue by No. 19E9605. 
Order Rose by No. 19E9607. ¥ 
Price $9.75. Postage 10c extra, 


Scarf Coatee: 


No need to “look around” i 
you want a stunning over-gar- 
ment. Look at this shaggy scarf 
coatee, knitted on soft, lustrous , 
camel's hair wool. Very warm. 
About 72 in. long, 22 in. wide, 
Lengthened with close fringe. 

telted and hase 2 pockets. See 
if you can equal it for classand 
serviceable quality. Choice of 3 
colors. Order Brown by No. 
14E5937. Buff (tan) No. 14E- 
5939. Peacock Blue No. 14E- 
5941. Price only $10.98. Postage6 cents extra. 


NOW Get the book and see the other great offerings 
in fashion’s latest modes. No other book like 
this. Itis yourreliable guide. Send the coupon today. 

es ce cc cree ee ee ee eee ee eee ee ee 


Baird-North Co. 
391 Broad St. Providence, R. I, 


I'iease send me a copy of your book of advance Fall styles. 


mention 
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“Send No: Money! 


| Ladies’ Solitaire— 
Hl Examination Free 
— 10 Months to Pay 


Examine ring 

|FIRST, then 

|if you decide 

to keep it pay 
llonly $2.00. 
oa Buying direct 

assures you 

ithe Rock Bottom 
l||Price. A perfectly 
leut blue-white Dia- 
{mond in ladies’ solid 

gold setting at only 

$2.80 a month! 

co Advantage of this 
Hh amazing offer today, YOUR 
| MONEY BACK ifyouaure not satisfied. No Security- 
| No Red Tape. 
| A POSTAL BRINGS YOU THE CREATEST DIAMOND, 
| WATCH AND JEWELRY BOOK EVER PUBLISHED 
| Whether you order this ring or not, let us send you this 
| De Lux Catalog pit containing descriptions o 
watches, diamonds anc oth r articles of jewelry. 
thing sent on FREE EF x, AMIN ATION. Address Dept. 987, 
Capital $1,000,000 


“THE HOUSE OF QUALITY” 


| LW-SWEET INC 


1650 - 1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Copyrighted 20 by L. W. Sweet, Ino, 


Clear Your Skin 


OUR skin can be quickly cleared 3 
of Pimples, Blackheads, Acne 
Eruptions on the face or body, 
Enlarged Pores and Oily or Shiny 
Skin by a new treatment called 


**Clear-Tone’’ 


If you have any of the above Facial Blem- 
ishes, write for FREE Booklet, ‘‘A Clear- 
> Tone Skinj’ telling how 1 cured myself 
after being afflicted for 15 years, and my 
offer to send a bottle of Clear-Jone on trial. 


1 E.S.GIVENS jess mieseos 


rr TTT CU LLLP ta TTPO LEO EE 














Huse annaenae 





TATE 











Souda Gold i 
Send Us Your Name and We'll 
Send You a Lachnite 


ON'T send a penny Just say: **Send me a Lachnite mounted tn asl 
fold ring on 10 day repel 


if you, any of your 
it back and we will rotarn yout deposit 
8.7 


mond, send 
you deeide to buy o Neeoge os whe 50 phones bas been 
4 Ti y . Tell hich of 
Vv rite oday * solid nd Zou of rings nae you wish (ladies or men's) 


Be sure to send your finger size 


Maretd Lachman done d N. aoe bn. oe jon. 
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manded by grocers, and what it mean 
only 4'5 cents a pound. Yet sugar 


which we can save you money. Just in order to prove what a big advantage 
you have in dealing with us, we list below a trial order which saves you $1.20. 
Regular value of these articles is $3.19—our price only $1.99. And we guaran- 


tee that every item is absolutely pure, 
you have been paying about twice our 


of going back to the costly old way of buying groceries after you have proved 
the economy of buying from the Big 4 Grocery Bargain Catalog. Send only 
$1.99 with the Trial Order Coupon below, and begin saving money right away. 


Catalog Bargains 


Remember that with your first order you get 
afree copy of our big wholesale catalog which 
saves you moneyon allyour grocery purchases. 
Here are just a few catalog specials. Sold in 
wonderful money-saving combinations. 


FLOUR, $798 


Per Barrel 


SUGAR 
100 Lbs. $450 


Uneeda Bi it 
ar} benny 7 : 35¢ 
Quaker Oats 
Large Package .. 4- 


Rush your trial order at once and get our 

wholesale grocery catalog in which 
you will find many of the most startling gro- 
cery bargains ever offered. 


We are one of the 

References leading Wholesale 

Grocers in Chicago. Our bank, Foreman 

ros. Banking Co., or any mercantile insti- 
tution in Chicago, can tell you about us. 

you absolute satis- 


We Guarantee faction or your 


3 money back. In 
every instance you get pure, fresh goods of the very 
highest quality. Send coupon for trial order today. 


BIG 4 COMPANY 


112-118 MW. May St. Dept. 1141 Chicago 


nth® You know how hard it is to get sugar, even when you pay the big price de- 


s to be able to buy it direct from us at 
is only one of a long list of groceries on 


fresh, standard high grade—just what 
wholesale price for. You wouldn’t think 





Trial Order No. 14 


Big 4 Wholesale Prices 


2 pounds Granulated Sugar ... $0.09 
1 bar Fels Naptha Soap ...... .02 
Der RPS e ccc ccccese M 
1 package Big 4 Brand Best Tea. . .35 
Y% pound pure Cocoa. .....-+- «13 
1 pound pure Baking Powder... . .45 
1 4-0z. bottle Vanilla Flavor Extract .52 
1 box Powdered Bluing (equal to about 

1 gallon average best bluing). . . 
vf 1 Box Majic Dye Soap Flakes ... .10 


Total (You Save $1.20) $1.99 
Mail CouponNow! 


Our low prices merely indicate what you can 
now save on all your groceries, a full line of 
which is listed in our Wholesale Catalog — The 
Big Money Saver. This catalog sent to cus- 
tomers only. A free copy will be sent with 
your first order. Send couponNOW—TODAY. 


| Trial Order Coupon 


Big 4 Company Dept. 1141 
112-118 N. May St., Caicago, Il. 
Gentlemen:—Enclosed find $1.99 for which send me at once 
your Trial Order No. 14, and a copy of your wholesale Grocery 
Catalog, free. It is understood that if I am not satisfied, I 
may return the goods at your expense and you will return 
my money at once, 











all 
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VERY living man and woman with hands 
should own at least one pair of Boss Work 
Gloves. 

They protect from dirt, dust, grease, and many 
minor injuries. 

In spite of their sturdy, wear-well texture and 
construction Boss Work Gloves are not clumsy. 
They allow you free “feel” of your work, 

And there is no end to their usefulness. 
And they are so economically priced that every- 
one can afford them, 


The mechanic or teamster at his work, the 


THE BOSS MEEDY—Theworld'sfavorite THE BOSS XTRA HEVY — The world 
champion heavyweight ha 
wear for rough work. Made of 
the finest grade of extra heavy 


work glove for odd jobs aroun 
the house and garden, and all 
light hand work. Made ofthe 





housewife at hers — men, women, girls, boys, 
every body, everywhere need Boss Work Gloves. 


Keep a pair handy and slip them on when- 
ever you work with your hands—even in doing 
the little odd jobs about the house such as tend- 
ing the furnace, beating the rugs, taking down 
the screens, working in the garden, changing a 
tire, cutting the grass or making ice cream. 

Boss Work Gloves are made with band, 
ribbed, and gauntlet wrists. Sizes for men, 
women, boys and girls in varying weights to 
suit every conceivable requirement. 





THE BOSS 


best quality, medium weight 
canton flannel, 

HEVY—The best bet for all 
work that requires a strong, 
wear-resisting glove. Madeof 
the very best quality, heavy 
weight canton flannel. 


THE BOSS 


canton flannel. 

WALLOPER-—T his is the 
super work glove. Strong, 
flexible and built for rugged 
work. Made of the highest 
quality, heaviest weight 
canton flannel. 


The Boss line includes highest quality leather-palm, jersey, ticking 
and canton flannel gloves and mittens 


THE BOSS MANUFACTURING CO., Kewanee, IIl. 











Trade Mark 

This Trade-mark identifies 

genuine Boss Work Gloves, 

Be sureitison every 
pair you buy. 
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They work 
naturally | 
and form_; 
no habit 


* 
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They work] ~ G&G 
naturally © 
and form | 
no habit ao 
: — Y They work [te 8 
naturally 
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The | Brunswick © 


WY Cond ave) 


The Ultona, pictured abo 


the many advancements offered by the — old-time, cast-metal throat isabandoned. 
Brunswick Method of Reproduction. Lhe Brunswick Amplifer develops 


At a turn of the hand, it 


weight, thus playing each 
record as intended. No at- 
tachments are necessary, 

Ic ich record l heard at its 
best, for the Ultona develop 
hitherto hidden tones and 
brings out all the beautiful 
hadings. ‘This is a great in- 
vention found exclusively on 





A Finer Reproducer 


that plays 


eC, 


pres 
each type of record the proper needle, tic laws. “lone ts fuller, completer and 
the proper diaphragm and the 


Ihe Brunswick. It alone 


hould make your choice a 
Brunswick. 
But there are other dom 
nating superiorities, \s, for 
instance, the Brunswick Ton: 


THE BRUNSW 


Ge ral Othe 





I¢ 





soneof  Amplitier, built entirely of wood. The 





K-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 


f Reproduction 





ALL neakes of records 





] 






ents to. tones scientifically, according to acous- 






exact absolutely realistic. Metallic sounds 





are absent. 





I hese and other features | 
of the Brunswick Method of 


Reproduction have account 










ed for the tremendous success 
of this super-phonograph. 
The most. critical music- 





lovers have made it then 


choice. So will you, once | 






you hear it. l‘or its superi- 






ority is instantly evident 






Go to a Burnswick de 





before vou make vour choice. | 
Ask to hear The Brunswick. 


Note its superiorities. 



















623 


633 5 tba \ve., Chicago 
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_ you the greatest shaving mile- 











Sharp? 
Oh Boy! 


HERE’S nothing like these 

wonderful Durham-Duplex 
Blades for a cool, safe, satisfying 
shave. Made from the finest 
Swedish steel, oil-tempered, hol- 
low-ground and sharpened to 
an exquisite cutting edge. Extra 
long and double-edged to give 


age. And guarded to give you 
absolute protection when 


‘Juruam)-JuPLex) 


A Real Razor—made Safe 


Standard Set with 3 Detachable Blades $1.00 
Consisting of the razor, safety guard and 3 two-edged 
blades. Packed in a durable, sanita:y case of American 
ivory. Just the thing for traveling bag or kit. Other 
sets $2 to $12, 


Additional Blades 50 Cents for a package of 5 

























DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO. 
Jersey City, New Jersey 
4 FACTORIES 











The New Thy 


HIS new way of packaging the 

already popular Colgate’s Shav- 
ng Stick has several advantages 
which no other shaving soap gives 
7ou. 


| You get a year’s supply —at least—all at 
once. No more being “out of soap” 
when you want to shave. And the 
“Thrift Package” « ts less than three 
Handy Grip Shaving Sticks. 


» You get the economy of the Handy Grip 

4 ° o 

Stick, which enables you to use every . 

bit of your soap—and saves the pur- Convenience -Economy 
chase of ag&mew metal box with each 

Stick of Sgap. “he Refills screw in as 


i the lie inat stick. One Handy Grip” complete 
You will probably get the habit of using . > " ‘ 
the stick, which is the most economical Two Refill Sticks to Fit Grip 


le of sha aving soap. We can tell you 
ae 


this impartié ally because we make Shav- 
ing Powder and Cream as well as Sticks. C Shaving Comfort 
It is more than likely that you will also fora long time 
form the habit of shaving with Colgate’s. 

Wher’you do, you will be once-for-all 

frée from mussy “rubbing-in” with the 

fingers, as we have advertised since 

1903. You will also learn the truth of the 

saying, “‘Lather with Colgate’s and 

Shave with Comfort.” 


ILGATE & CO, Est. 1806 New York 





